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(i;hf  (£1300  of  1914. 

IN  September,  of  the  year  1906,  almost  eight  years  ago,  our 
class,  the  class  of  1914  was  formed.  Looking  ahead,  the 
eight  years  of  study  we  were  to  follow  seemed  a terrible  ordeal, 
our  now  fast  approaching  graduation  a goal,  that  perhaps, 
might  never  be  reached.  But  now  those  all-too-short  years 
have  rolled  by,  and  the  race  is  almost  run.  Close  before  us 
looms  the  goal  of  our  endeavors ; and  it  is  with  hearts  full  of 
gratitude  to  “Alma  Mater,’’  and  the  kindly  men  of  learning 
who  have  labored  so  unceasingly  to  train  our  minds  and  wills, 
that  we  are  now  preparing  to  fare  forth  into  the  busy  thor- 
oughfares of  life. 

When  in  1906,  we  first  entered  Loyola,  the  present  First 
Year  High  Clas.s  was  known  as  Fourth  Academic,  and  here 
it  was  that  we  began  our  course  of  studies.  To  Father  M.  A. 
Purtell,  our  teacher  in  this  first  year,  is  due  a debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  thoroughness  with  which  we  were  introduced  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  His  methods,  though 
always  kindly,  never  relaxed  in  strictness.  Forty  strong  were 
we  in  this  delightful  class,  and  forty  “stronger”  were  we  in 
will  and  intellect  on  our  first  commencement  day. 

Due  to  the  illness  of  our  professor,  Mr.  Charles  Henessy, 
now  Father  Henessy,  our  second  year  was  not  as  peacefully 
spent  as  the  first.  During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Henessy,  how- 
ever, we  had  the  great  good  fortune  of  being  under  the  tutor- 
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age  of  Father  Richard  A.  Fleming,  our  present  prefect  of 
studies.  Pleasant  were  the  months  we  spent  under  Father 
Fleming’s  guidance,  and  productive,  too. 

The  class  of  the  Third  Year  High  was  a momentous  one  for 
us,  marking,  as  it  did,  the  entrance  of  four  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Jerome  H.  Joyce,  Jr.,  made  his  appearance 
in  our  midst  in  September,  and  in  February  three  others, 
August  J.  Bourbon,  Andrew  J.  Harrison  and  Raymond  J. 
Kwasnik  were  advanced  from  the  lower  class.  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Duffy,  soon  to  be  made  Father  Duffy,  spent  his  first  year  with 
us  in  this  class,  and  immediately  created  the  remarkable  feel- 
ing of  good-fellowship  that  so  truly  marked  our  scholastic  life 
until  his  departure  for  Woodstock  at  the  end  of  our  Freshman 
year.  Under  his  direction,  many  and  enjoyable  were  the 
specimens  and  class  contests  held  in  English  and  Latin;  and 
v/e  even  ventured  to  present  a Greek  playlet  in  the  College 
Hall  for  the  edification  of  our  less  enlightened  school-fellows. 

Seventeen  we  numbered  the  following  Fall,  when  we  took 
upon  ourselves  the  mantle  of  dignity  proper  to  High  School 
seniors.  The  terrific  jolt  that  our  pride — and  about  half  ou\ 
persons  suffered,  in  our  memorable  elevator  mishap,  did  not 
impair  our  scholastic  powers.  Fourteen  of  our  number  were 
awarded  High  School  Diplomas. 

Throughout  our  High  School  course  we  had  made  an 
enviable  reputation  in  every  line.  In  athletics,  our  basket- 
ball team  held  the  undisputed  championship  of  the  College 
for  two  years ; no  opponents  worthy  of  our  team  could  be 
found  in  College  or  High  School;  and  in  H.  Walter  Ganster, 
Jr.,  we  had  the  best  weight  thrower  in  the  school,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  South.  Two  of  our  members,  Andrew  J.  Harrison  and 
August  J.  Bourbon,  corralled  many  of  the  special  prizes  for 
class  and  composition  work.  And  finally,  to  cap  it  all,  we 
were  the  first  High  School  class  to  produce  a Benedict,  John 
Borchers  leaving  us  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Year  to  “take 
unto  himself  a wife.” 

Our  Freshman  year  was  quietly,  but  just  as  successfully 
spent.  For  the  first  time  in  years,  the  Alumni  Prize  of  $25.00 
for  the  best  literary  essay  went  to  a freshman,  Andrew  J. 
Harrison,  while  the  General  Excellence  Medal  for  the  College 
Department  was  given  to  another  member  of  our  class,  August 
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J.  Bourbon.  The  following  year  in  Sophomore,  under  Father 
John  S.  Keating,  was  interesting  and  enjoyable,  our  pro- 
fessor contriving  to  make  our  stay  with  the  orators,  Greek, 
Roman  and  English,  one  that  will  stand  out  always  in  our 
memory.  At  the  close  of  this  year,  we  lost  another  member 
of  the  original  class,  in  the  person  of  Harry  J.  Quinn,  who 
entered  St.  Mary’s  Seminary.  Through  sundry  other  causes, 
the  other  “charter”  members  of  the  class,  had,  one  by  one, 
fallen  by  the  wayside,  so  that  now,  with  the  departure  of 
Harry  Quinn,  there  remained  but  one  of  the  original  forty, 
the  writer  of  these  notes. 

Our  science  courses,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Kelley, 
in  physics  and  mechanics,  and  Mr.  J.  Boiseau  Weisel  and 
Father  Henry  McLoughlin  in  chemistry,  gave  us  many  pleasant 
and  many  decidedly  unpleasant  hours,  but  we  flatter  ourselves 
we  were  able  to  get  a good  insight  into  the  theories  and  facts 
of  present  day  research. 

But  the  real  treat  of  our  last  two  years  was  the  course  in 
philosophy,  presided  over  by  Father  Justin  J.  Ooghe  and 
Father  Timothy  Brosnahan.  In  all  departments  of  the  sub- 
ject we  received  a thorough  training, — much  too  thorough  for 
some  of  us;  but  we  took  it,  and  feel  lots  better  for  it.  Nor 
did  we  let  our  devotion  to  philosophy  take  the  edge  off  our 
appetite  for  other  scholastic  honors.  In  Junior,  Mr.  Harrison 
carried  off  the  General  Excellence  and  Historical  Essay  med- 
als, and  Mr.  Bourbon  the  Alumni  Purse  and  the  Christian 
Doctrine  Medal.  And  last,  but  decidedly  not  least,  Jerome  H. 
Joyce,  Jr.,  won  the  Maryland  Peace  Association  Oratorical 
Contest  at  McCoy  Hall  on  March  27,  beating  out  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Georgetown  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universities, 
and  St.  John’s  College,  of  Annapolis. 

This  year  another  surprise  awaited  us;  for,  on  February  22, 
Raymond  J.  Kwasnik,  the  class  musician,  answered  the  call 
of  the  little  God  of  love,  and  brought  to  a climax  a romance 
that  had  its  origin  in  Germany  two  Summers  ago.  Here’s 
health  and  long  life  to  him  and  Mrs.  Kwasnik. 

And  now  we  are  about  to  finish  our  course,  and  take  our 
places  in  the  busy  world  outside.  Though  but  five  in  number 
now,  the  old  class  spirit  is  still  as  strong  as  ever.  “Loyalty  to 
Loyola,”  shall  be  our  watchword  in  after  life;  and,  God  willing. 


RAYMOND  J.  KWASNIK. 


we  shall  continue  to  be  loyal  to  her  and  her  interests,  and  shall 
live  to  help  her  on  in  her  mighty  work.  To  “Alma  Mater’’ 
and  her  professors,  dear  to  us  from  long  association,  we  pay 
a fond  farewell.  May  their  memories  remain  ever  fresh  within 
our  minds,  and  may  they,  in  turn,  still  continue  to  cherish  the 
same  pleasant  memories  of  the  class  of  1914. 

William  E.  Mackessy,  ’14. 


jFarpuirll ! 

Time’s  up!  The  last  bell 
Peals  out 

The  sad  parting  knell 
Of  doubt — 

Give  me  thy  hand,  for  well  I know 
Through  sun  or  shade,  through  weal  or  woe. 
Through  breathless  calm  or  heavy  blow. 

On  land — as  ocean  billows  flow — 

Thy  manhood  kind  will  ever  show 
A friendship  true  where’er  you  go — 

Fast  friend  of  my  youth. 

Do  well ! 

Old  friend  of  great  truth. 

Farewell ! 


George  B.  Loden,  ’16. 


JEROME  H.  JOYCE,  JR 


alip  i8paaanablettP00  of  pparp. 

Speech  delivered  by 
JEROME  H.  JOYCE,  JR., 

Winner  of  the  Maryland  Intercollegiate  Oratorical 
Peace  Contest. 

^ O much  has  already  been  said  here  and  elsewhere  on  the 
subject  of  International  Peace  that  it  would  be  difficult 
and  perhaps  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  select  a phase  of  the 
question  which  has  never  been  treated  before.  However,  there 
is  one  particular  aspect  upon  which  too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid,  namely:  The  Reasonableness  of  Peace — The  Logic  of 
Peace.  This  specific  viewpoint  penetrates  to  the  very  heart 
and  sinew  of  the  whole  question,  and  can  be  treated  and  under- 
stood without  the  perusal  and  citation  of  tiring  statistics. 

The  peace  movement,  as  we  all  understand  it,  is  an  organ- 
ized endeavor  to  substitute  arbitration  for  force  in  the  adjust- 
m^ent  of  international  problems ; to  do  between  the  nations 
what  has  already  been  done  within  the  nations.  And  it  is  my 
pleasure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  endeavor  to  show  you  that 
this  would  be  a reasonable  and  just  means  of  settlement. 

During  the  ages  when  barbarism  held  sway,  when  one  man 
offhandedly  wronged  another,  the  only  redress  was  in  physi- 
cal combat.  As  likely  as  not  the  aggrieved  party  was  subject 
to  the  indignity  as  well  as  the  pain  and  suffering  of  defeat 
and  the  loss  of  the  object  causing  the  contention.  But  in 
the  present  era  of  civilization,  when  one  man  infringes  on  the 
rights  of  another,  the  injured  party  does  not  employ  the 
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unreasonable  and  foolhardy  method  of  the  aborigines  to  re- 
cover his  property  or  honor.  The  modern  man  refers  the  con- 
troversy to  a neutral  third  party  who  has  delegated  authority 
to  act  as  judge;  the  arbitrator  weighs  the  arguments  of  the 
two  men  and  gives  his  decision  in  favor  of  the  one  whose  rea- 
sons are  the  weightier.  In  this  way  (except  in  rare  cases),  the 
contending  parties  receive  the  respective  treatment  they  de- 
serve. In  other  words  justice  has  been  meted  out,  and  it  was 
dispensed,  not  by  chance  or  by  the  demonstration  of  power, 
but  by  due  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  This  mode 
of  settlement  is  worthy  of  rational  creatures.  And,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I cannot  insist  too  strongly  upon  this:  We  are 
rational  creatures.  When  beasts,  irrational  animals,  have 
grievances  against  one  another  they  resort  to  bloody  conflict. 
This  is  the  means  used  by  the  lowest  grade  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. It  gives  birth  to  all  the  vile  and  degenerate  passions  of 
their  nature,  those  of  the  instinctive  murder,  hatred  and  re- 
venge. AND  ARE  WE  TO  MAKE  USE  OF  SUCH  MEANS 
AS  THESE,  TO  SETTLE  OUR  GRIEVANCES?  ARE  WE, 
WHO  ARE  RATIONAL  BEINGS,  THE  CHOSEN  AND 
HONORED  OF  THE  CREATOR,  MADE  TO  HIS  IMAGE 
AND  LIKENESS,  SELECTED  FROM  ALL  HIS  CREA- 
TURES, AND  ALL  WHOM  HE  COULD  IN  POTENCY 
CREATE,  TO  RECEIVE  THIS  MARK  OF  DISTINC- 
TION—RATIONALITY— WHICH  PLACES  US  IN  AN 
EXALTED  POSITION  IN  HIS  CREATION  OF  THE 
WORLD,— SHALL  WE  REJECT  THIS  WONDERFUL 
GIFT,  THROWING  IT  BACK  AS  IT  WERE  IN  THE 
FACE  OF  OUR  MAKER,  CRYING,  WE  WILL  HAVE 
NONE  OF  IT?  WISDOM  ANSWERS  NO.  A just  feeling 
of  pride  takes  possession  of  us;  for  we  realize  that  we  are  the 
chosen  of  God’s  creatures.  And  we  can  give  no  better  or  nobler 
outward  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  this  sublime  gift  than 
by  employing  it  in  the  adjustment  of  international  problems. 

Proceeding  to  a wider  and  more  serious  plane,  namely:  In- 
terstate Controversies,  we  find  that  the  same  process  of  settling 
disputes  prevails.  The  contending  parties  again  refer  their 
differences  to  a third  party  and  are  almost  invariably  satis- 
fied with  the  decision. 


What  aspect,  think  you,  would  the  geographical  map  of 
the  United  States  present  were  it  not  for  this  means  of  dis- 
pensing justice?  We  may  with  impunity  declare  that  it  would 
not  be  what  it  is  today.  Innumerable  controversies  would  have 
arisen  between  the  different  States  and,  if  these  had  been 
settled  by  war,  some  states  would  have  annexed  others,  and 
from  this,  it  is  even  within  the  realm  of  reason  to  contend 
that  our  government  today  would  be  divided.  However,  our 
Supreme  Court,  that  exalted  and  upright  tribunal,  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  years,  settles  these  questions  to  the  best  of 
its  discerning  justice.  THIS,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN, 
IS  WHAT  PREVENTS  CIVIL  WAR  IN  A NATION,  AND 
THIS  SAME  MODE  OF  PROCEDURE  SHOULD  PRE- 
VENT IT  AMONG  NATIONS. 

Our  next  step  brings  us  to  the  most  serious  and  dangerous 
phase  of  the  question,  one  which  we  should  dread  and  avoid 
as  we  would  any  impending  personal  calamity,  that  is : In- 
ternational Disputes.  The  method  in  vogue  at  present  of 
settling  these  questions,  has  a certain  element  of  the  barbaric. 
The  contending  parties  argue  the  matter  among  themselves, 
and  if  neither  is  honest  enough  to  admit  the  rights  of  the  other, 
the  argument  is  decided  in  the  din  and  blood  of  battle. 

This  style  when  used  between  individuals,  is  held  up  to 
ridicule,  deemed  foolhardy  and  unjust,  and  then  punished  by 
the  very  law  which  the  nations  refuse  to  regard  as  affecting 
themselves.  If  this  is  unreasonable  for  the  individual,  when 
one  person  is  wronged,  how  much  more  unreasonable  is  it  to 
subject  a whole  nation  to  the  uncertainty  and  consequent 
danger  of  settlement  by  armed  encounter. 

I need  not  ask  you  to  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  the 
awful  hardships  to  be  undergone,  of  the  starvation  and  agony 
of  the  wounded  soldiers,  of  the  thousands  of  brave  and  valua- 
ble citizens  who  are  lost,  to  think  of  the  burdens  to  be  carried 
by  the  wives  and  children  of  the  soldiers,  their  anguish  of  mind 
lest  their  loved  ones  be  suffering,  their  physical  discomfort 
and  want  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  to  picture  wom.en  and 
children  rendered  widowed  and  fatherless  and  destitute  of 
their  means  of  support,  or,  to  consider  the  more  sordid  side, 
the  enormous  expense  and  the  reduction  of  business  and  com- 
merce, to  realize  that  the  question  after  all  is  decided  by  might. 


not  right, — I say  I need  not  dwell  on  these  things,  for  they 
all  have  been  ably  pictured  to  you  many  times  within  these 
very  walls. 

A fallacy  extant  at  present,  is  that  there  is  one  moral  law 
for  men  and  another  for  nations.  It  does  seem  absurd  on  the 
very  face  of  it.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  cannot  afford 
to  laugh  at  it,  for  this  is  the  principle  upon  which  many  of 
the  rulers  of  nations  are  acting,  in  these  days  of  boasted  civili- 
zation. They  force  the  nation  to  do  things  which  they  in  their 
personal  lives  would  discountenance ; they  forget  that  the 
nation’s  responsibility  of  making  and  keeping  peace  in  its  re- 
lation to  other  nations  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  individual 
to  other  men.  The  principles  which  govern  the  life  and 
conduct  of  one  are  equally  obligatory  in  the  case  of  the  other ; 
the  moral  law  is  as  unbending,  the  conscience  as  imperative, 
when  a man  voluntarily  compounds  his  deeds  with  those  of 
other  men,  as  when  he  acts  alone.  Whatever  in  principle  is  a 
crime  for  a man,  a fortiori,  would  seem  a crime  for  a nation; 
and  we  all  know  that  battle  and  war,  except  in  the  case  of  un- 
just aggression,  are  wrong  for  the  individual.  The  doctrine  of 
the  founder  of  Christianity,  was  one  of  eternal  peace— the 
absolute  antithesis  of  war. 

Hence  what  greater  proof  do  we  need  to  show  the  error  of 
the  accepted  attitude  of  civilized  nations  with  regard  to  war  as 
a fitting  weapon  to  settle  disputes.  Unless  Christianity  has 
altogether  ceased  to  mean  conformity  to  the  principles  of 
Christ,  how  can  that  attitude  be  called  Christian?  When 
we  reflect  on  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ,  the  full  violence 
of  the  contradiction  between  what  He  said  and  did,  and  what 
Christian  nations  say  and  do,  strikes  the  hardest.  FOR  HERE 
OUR  CRASS  INDIFFERENCE  IS  NOT  IN  RESPECT  TO 
CEREMONY,  OR  SYMBOLIC  RIGHT,  OR  IN  REGARD 
TO  SOME  TABLE  OF  MOSAIC  REGULATIONS;  OUR 
DERELICTION  IS  NOT  EVEN  ONLY  FROM  THE  LIV- 
ING LAW  DIVINELY  TRACED  ON  THE  TABLETS  OF 
THE  HUMAN  HEART,  BUT  FROM  THAT  SOVEREIGN 
AND  ETERNAL  WORD  WHICH  ONCE  AT  LEAST  HAD 
BREATH  IN  THE  LOVELINESS  OF  THE  LAW- 
GIVER’S OWN  LIFE. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  treat  this  question  from 
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a purely  philosophical  standpoint.  It  is  an  axiom  of  philoso- 
phers that  a good  end  never  justifies  a bad  means.  Just  as 
such  an  end  never  justifies  such  a m.eans,  neither  does  such  a 
motive;  this  is  an  accepted  doctrine  of  philosophers.  No  mat- 
ter how  good  or  beneficial  the  end  to  be  attained,  or  how 
upright  and  holy  the  motive  which  actuates  the  deed,  if  the 
means  we  employ  are  bad,  then  we  are  prohibited  from  acting. 
Hence,  as  war  is  a means,  no  matter  how  good  the  motive 
which  actuates  it,  or  how  uplifting  the  end  to  be  attained,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  show  it  offends  against  the  teachings  of 
philosophy  is  to  prove  that  it  is  a bad  means.  But,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  from  the  arguments  advanced  already  this  evening, 
have  we  not  done  this?  We  have  seen  that  it  is  against  jus- 
tice, that  it  violates  the  moral  law  and  disregards  the  teachings 
of  Christ : and  what  greater  proof  could  we  ask  to  show  that  it 
is  a bad  means  and  hence  unreasonable — for  reason  should  be 
the  very  rock  upon  which  philosophy  is  founded. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  when  war  is  not  ethically  wrong : 
namely,  in  the  case  of  unjust  aggression.  When  a man  forci- 
bly enters  our  house  we  are  allowed  to  use  armed  resistance, 
for  the  intruder  is  an  unjust  aggressor  and  our  existence  is 
threatened.  However,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show  through- 
out, that  the  same  law  which  binds  men  also  applies  to  nations, 
we  must  remain  consistent.  The  same  law  applies  to  nations ; 
hence  if  one  nation  finds  itself  the  object  of  unjust  aggression, 
it  is  allowed  to  use  armed  resistance.  In  this  case  alone  it 
was  justifiable. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  lasting  peace  eventually  de- 
pends upon  the  following  conditions:  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  CANNOT  BE  HAD  UNLESS  THERE  IS  PEACE 
IN  EACH  NATION;  NATIONAL  PEACE  IS  IMPOSSI- 
BLE WITHOUT  PEACE  IN  EACH  STATE  IN  THAT 
NATION;  PEACE  IN  THE  STATE  DEPENDS  UPON 
PEACE  IN  EACH  UNIT  OF  THE  STATE,  OR  THE 
HOME  AND  FAMILY;  PEACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  AB- 
SURD WITHOUT  PEACE  IN  EACH  INDIVIDUAL 
HEART— AND  THIS,  MY  FRIENDS,  SUPPOSES  A 
SPIRIT  OF  TRUER  CHARITY,  GREATER  LOVE,  FOR 
OUR  FELLOW  MEN,  AND  A CLOSER  APPROACH  TO 
GOD. 
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THE  TRISTIC. 


\v  I*  n 


3’m  ^aii  (Eonigl)!. 


I’m  sad  tonight — 

Aglow  on  high,  wan  planets  dog  the  moon, 

And  tortured  winds  my  open  shutter  rack, 

And  vainly  beat,  like  madding  seas  against 
The  myriad  corals’  tiny  sepulchres. 

Below  the  ghastly  conclave  of  the  clouds. 

That  solemn  roll,  so  phantom-like  and  gray 
They  rave  and  beat — as  beats  my  heart  tonight, 

Against  the  ghastly  thought  that  tears  my  breast. — 

For  I am  sad  tonight. 


I’m  sad  tonight — 

O sad ! so  sad  and  drear ! — and  awesome  strains, 

Like  those  stupendous  planet  choirs,  to  mate 
A-down  illimit  realms  of  void;  as  sobs 
The  mighty  sea,  when  ’round  his  vasty  heart 
The  ice-pack  grips — sobs  he  and  blends  his  wail 
With  the  moaning  dirge  of  the  fleeting  wind  above. 
That  mute  white  faces  fathoms  deep  behold 
Of  sailor  lads — these  strains  my  heart-beats  sing, — 

For  I am  sad  tonight. 

I’m  sad  tonight— 

All  nature  wails  with  me ; as  plaints  the  bird 
That  sees  the  snow-cloud  hide  the  cherished  nest 
Of  offspring  fledged,  alas!  too  late;  as  sobs 
The  cage-pent  desert  lion,  head  twixt  paws. 

While  far  on  free  Iberian  plains  his  mate 

God-speeds  her  plaintive  lonely  call  to  him 

That  stirs  his  mighty  heart — Oh!  friend,  mock  not. 

For  desolation  gnaws  my  soul — weep,  too. 

For  I am  sad  tonight. 


Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’i6. 
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3im’B  iHialakp. 


/^\JT  in  the  cool  evening  air  Jim  whistled  softly,  “One  more 
^ scrape  and  out  you  go.  Whew ! and  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
he  looked  as  if  he  meant  it.  Well,  I suppose  it  will  be  the 
straight  and  narrow  for  me  until  Commencement  Day,  or  fond 
papa  will  be  welcoming  back  a prodigal  son  in  place  of  a bud- 
ding young  lawyer.”  And  with  such  cheerful  thoughts  running 
riot  through  his  brain,  Jim  Conry,  Senior,  sprinter  and  “good 
fellow,”  started  aimlessly  across  the  campus  towards  the  town 
whose  lights  were  twinkling  in  the  distance.  His  visit  to  the 
Dean’s  sanctum,  the  fourth  in  as  many  months,  had  left  a 
rather  vivid  impress  on  his  mind,  and  he  wished  to  have 
plenty  of  time  to  think  the  matter  over  before  returning  to 
his  room  to  undergo  the  good-natured  guying  of  his  room- 
mate. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  young  life  Jim  was  really  worried. 
Somehow  or  other,  it  seemed  to  him  that  misfortune  had  been 
camping  steadily  on  his  trail  during  this,  his  last  year  at 
school.  Thick  and  fast  the  troubles  had  been  falling  upon 
him,  and  now  they  threatened  to  bury  him  completely,  and 
rend  asunder  entirely  all  his  bright  hopes  of  a brilliant  law 
career.  All  his  little  irregularities — his  “failings,”  he  called 
them — during  the  year  had,  in  some  manner,  found  their  way 
to  the  ears  of  the  Dean,  and  had  contrived  to. “put  him  in  bad,” 
as  he  expressed  it,  with  the  school  authorities.  Deep  down  in 
his  heart  he  admitted  that  they  were  justified  in  their  stand. 
But  what  was  the  use  of  living  if  a person  could  not  have  a 
little  fun  occasionally. 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Dean  was  magni- 
fying his  offenses  far  beyond  their  true  limit.  For  instance, 
why  make  so  much  fuss  over  his  last  bit  of  foolishness?  All 
he  had  done  was  to  touch  the  lighted  end  of  his  cigar  to  the 
stump  of  a brindle  pup’s  tail,  as  the  dog  stood  pugnaciously 
on  the  edge  of  the  College  swimming  pool;  and  if  the  dog,  in 
the  first  paroxysm  of  excitement,  had  jumped  into  the  water, 
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dragging  his  young  mistress  along,  and  interfering  seriously 
with  the  big  inter-class  relay,  why,  it  wasn’t  really  his  fault. 
The  thing  was  done  merely  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment; 
and  how  was  he  to  have  known  that  the  brute  would  misbe- 
have so  badly.  Unfortunately,  his  previous  trips  to  the  office, 
for  similar  misdeeds,  had  militated  against  him.  Hence  the 
peremptory  warning. 

Emerging,  after  various  detours,  into  one  of  the  main 
streets  of  the  town,  he  was  surprised  to  see,  a little  distance 
ahead  of  him,  a group  of  Sophomores,  seemingly  intent  upon  a 
mission  of  great  urgency.  His  curiosity  aroused,  he  deter- 
mined to  follow  them  closely,  to  see  what  new  deviltries  they 
were  about  to  perpetrate.  Two  squares  down  the  street  the 
crowd  stopped  and  held  a short  conference,  whereupon  a large 
touring  car  drew  up  to  the  curb  nearby,  and  one  of  Jim’s 
Sophomore  friends,  a youngster  named  Dick  Nealy,  jumped 
out.  On  the  arrival  of  the  newcomer  the  others  suddenly 
disappeared,  slinking  around  the  corner  towards  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  Opera  House,  the  largest  theatre  that  the  town 
boasted.  Still  in  the  dark  as  to  their  plans,  the  Senior  crept 
up  past  the  now  stationary  automobile  and  hid  in  the  shadow 
of  a doorway,  from  where  he  could  get  a good  view  of  most  of 
the  revelers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  listen  to  their  conversation. 

His  curiosity  was  soon  allayed.  Hardly  had  he  taken  his 
place  in  the  dark  recess  when  one  of  the  “Sophs,”  seeking  as- 
surance of  their  plot’s  success,  whispered  loudly  to  Nealy, 
asking  if  everything  was  sure  to  be  O.  K.  “Are  you  sure  he’s 
in  there,  even?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  he’s  in  there,  all  right,”  responded  Nealy;  “but  he 
won’t  be  there  long.  Nan  promised  me  she’d  have  him  out 
here  on  the  pavement  at  nine  o’clock,  just  after  the  end  of  the 
first  act.  She’s  as  anxious  to  succeed  in  this  as  we.  Since 
Clayton  has  been  made  president  of  the  class  he’s  been  insuf- 
ferable, and  Nan  thinks  it  about  time  that  some  of  the  conceit 
were  taken  out  of  him.” 

In  a flash  it  all  came  to  Jim.  The  Sophomore  class  banquet 
was  set  for  the  following  evening,  and  what  was  more  natural 
to  suppose  than  that  the  banqueters  desired  to  have  Clayton, 
the  cock-sure  head  of  the  Freshman  class,  as  their  special 
guest.  But  who  Nan  was,  and  why  she  should  be  in  the  plot, 
was  beyond  him. 
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But  Nealy  went  on  explaining.  “I  had  a deuce  of  a time 
getting  her  consent  to  this,  because,  though  she  is  my  cousin, 
and  is  always  anxious  to  help  me  out,  she  likes  Clayton  quite 
a lot,  and  she  was  dreadfully  afraid  that  he  might  come  to 
some  harm  at  our  hands.  I finally  managed  to  convince  her 
that  it  would  do  him  a world  of  good  to  be  kept  prisoner  for 
a day,  and  made  to  grace  our  festive  board  as  an  unwilling 
guest.  Anyhow,  to  make  a long  story  short,  she  finally  prom- 
ised to  get  up  some  sort  of  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  theatre, 
so  as  to  give  us  a favorable  opportunity.  With  the  auto  we’ll 
be  able  to  get  him  out  home  in  five  minutes,  and  no  one  will 
be  the  wiser.  Gee ! but  won’t  his  class  be  sore  tomorrow 
when  they  find  he’s  gone.”  And  all  the  crouching  students 
chuckled  in  silent  glee. 

In  the  short  space  of  silence  that  followed  Jim  happened  to 
glance  up  the  street  along  which  he  had  just  come,  and,  of  a 
sudden,  the  danger  of  his  position  flashed  upon  him.  For, 
marching  down  the  pavement,  two  by  two,  were  the  eight 
policemen  that  constituted  the  ”C’’  division,  the  reserve  squad 
of  the  town.  He  groaned  aloud,  “Oh,  what  a fool,”  he  said 
to  himself.  “Not  an  hour  since  I left  the  Dean’s  office,  facing 
expulsion,  and  here  I am  right  in  the  midst  of  what  will  prob- 
ably prove  the  most  exciting  event  of  the  year.  No  possible 
chance  to  escape,  or  to  warn  the  fellows ; our  only  hope  is 
that  everything  will  be  quiet  while  they  pass.  Otherwise — 
good-bye  diploma.”  and  he  crouched  back  in  the  shadows. 

Tramp!  Tramp!  It  was  coming  nearer.  In  another  min- 
ute they  would  be  at  the  corner.  Oh,  if  everybody  would  only 
remain  still ! 

But  such  was  not  to  be.  Suddenly  Nealy’s  voice  came  to 
him.  “Sh-h!  Here  they  come  now.  She’ll  step  aside  just 
as  they  come  out  the  door.  And,  Riordan,  be  ready  with  that 
handkerchief,  so  he  won’t  make  any  noise.”  Again  the  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  steady  tread  of  the  policemen.  Another 
thirty  seconds.  “Right,  fellows;  quick  now,”  and  the  crowd 
was  on  the  Freshman  president,  bearing  him  to  the  ground, 
and  attempting  to  squelch  his  outcries  with  the  handkerchief. 

One  startled  glance,  and  the  police  turned  with  a rush, 
drawing  their  clubs  as  they  ran.  In  their  pre-occupation  the 
struggling  classmen  did  not  see  their  danger;  but  a wild  shout 
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from  Jim,  as  he  dashed  from  his  shelter  into  the  street,  gave 
them  warning.  Instantly  they  gave  up  their  endeavors  and 
sought  safety  in  flight,  scattering  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
But  Conry  heeded  them  not.  He  was  running  to  save  his 
diploma;  and  never  in  all  his  career  as  a sprinter  had  he  made 
better  time  than  he  did  that  evening.  On  and  on  he  went, 
dodging  through  streets  and  by-streets,  his  breath  coming  in 
painful  gasps.  And  it  was  not  until  he  stumbled  into  his 
room  in  the  senior  hallway,  ten  minutes  later,  that  he  ’dared 
to  look  around.  Luckily,  the  coast  was  clear.  He  had  gotten 
safely  away. 

In  bold  type  on  the  front  page  of  the  Daily  Gazette  the 
story  of  the  attempted  capture  confronted  him  next  morning. 
According  to  the  account,  only  two  of  the  crowd  had  been 
gotten  by  the  police,  but  it  was  known  that  all  the  others  were 
members  of  the  same  class  as  these  two,  and  the  guardians  of 
the  law  had  hopes  of  picking  up  more  of  them  during  the  day.” 

“That  lets  me  out,”  thought  Jim,  gleefully.  “No  one  saw 
me  at  close  range,  and  there's  absolutely  no  reason  for  my 
being  suspected  of  participation  in  the  affair.  For  once  in  my 
life  I’ve  been  lucky.”  And  he  looked  the  world  fearlessly  in 
the  eye  as  he  fared  forth  to  the  dining  hall. 

Two  hours  later,  returning  from  a trip  down  town,  he 
elected  to  pass  by  the  Opera  House,  to  review  the  scene  of  the 
row  that  had  almost  been  his  undoing.  Across  the  street  he 
saw  his  roommate,  Charley  Morton,  and  he  hastened  to  catch 
up  with  him.  But  just  as  he  was  about  to  cross  the  narrow 
roadway  a steady  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and,  turn- 
ing, he  looked  into  the  calm  grey  eyes  of  a burly  bluecoat. 
“Come  with  me.  You’re  wanted  around  the  corner  here,”  he 
said. 

Visions  of  a diploma  vanishing  on  the  wings  of  the  air  flitted 
through  Jim’s  excited  imagination.  “Not  on  your  life,”  he 
responded.  “You  don’t  get  me,”  and  with  a violent  twist  of 
his  shoulder  he  was  off,  galloping  across  the  street  at  a ten- 
second  clip.  The  roar  of  the  astonished  policeman  awoke  the 
neighborhood;  and  as  the  fleeing  student  cleared  the  gutter 
on  the  opposite  side  he  saw,  all  too  late,  that  another  guar- 
dian of  the  law  blocked  his  way  there.  A desperate  lunge 
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to  the  side,  and  he  was  free  again.  But  as  he  sprang  to 
safety  his  foot  caught  in  a straggling  root,  and  he  pitched  for- 
ward heavily,  his  head  hitting  the  trunk  of  a sturdy  oak  as  he 
fell.  A dull  pain  enveloped  his  system,  and  then  all  was  still. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  came  to  in  the  accident  ward  of  the 
town  hospital.  A short  distance  away  from  his  bed  a white- 
capped  nurse  stood  talking  to  a big  policeman;  close  beside 
him  Morton  fidgeted  nervously,  his  face  white  and  anxious. 

“Thank  goodness  you’ve  come  to,”  exclaimed  his  room- 
mate. “You’ve  given  us  an  awful  scare.  What  were  you 
trying  to  do,  anyhow — break  all  speed  limits?’" 

“It’s  all  up  with  me  now,”  moaned  Jim.  “No  happy  Com- 
mencement Day  for  mine.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?”  said  Charley.  “You’re  lucky 
you  have  a head  on  your  shoulders  after  the  fall  you  got. 
Why  won’t  you  get  a diploma?” 

“The  Dean  told  me  last  night  that  the  next  scrape  I got 
into  I’d  be  fired.  And  here  I am — arrested.  That’s  worse 
than  any  of  my  previous  stunts.” 

You  idiot,  you’re  not  arrested!  That  cop  is  as  much  at 
sea  about  your  actions  as  I am.  All  he  wanted  you  for  was  to 
complete  a coroner’s  jury  to  pass  on  a poor  fellow  who  was 
run  over  on  Cedar  street  this  morning.  He  was  greatly  wor- 
ried over  your  accident.  Said  if  he  had  known  you  were  as 
anxious  as  that  to  be  let  off,  he  would  not  have  asked  you  to 
serve.  Why  didn’t  you  ask  him  to  let  you  off?” 

But  Jim  answered  not.  Under  his  breath  he  was  giving 
vent  to  his  outraged  feelings  in  explosive  style.  He  didn’t 
dare  open  his  mouth — such  language  would  never  do  for  a 
respectable  hospital. 

August  J.  Bourbon,  ’14. 
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“ullfp  oialp  of  a Irukptt  (Earwr.” 


IF,  by  any  chance,  O kind  reader,  you  may  be  a sufferer 
from  melancholia,  then,  I earnestly  implore  you,  drop  this 
epistle  as  though  it  were  a burning  brand.  Read  it  not;  it 
may  bring  on  a severe  attack  of  that  dread  affliction.  For 
this  is  a sad,  sad  story  written  by  a disgraced,  despairing  man. 
It  tells  of  a successful  career  cruelly  wrecked  at  its  highest 
pinnacle  of  glory. 

Have  you  a weak  heart?  Do  you  suffer  ill-effects  from 
depressing  stories?  If  not,  then  take  heed  to  my  woeful 
tale. 

I started  my  career  following  the  profession  of  my  fore- 
fathers. Now  it  happens  my  fathers  before  me  were,  above 
all,  gentlemen — also,  as  a sort  of  side  line,  they  were  ex- 
perts in  that  art  vulgarly  named  by  some  as  “thievery.” 
Indeed,  it  was  a matter  of  pride  that  no  one  of  my  ancestors 
was  ever  known  to  sully  the  nam,e  of  his  people  by  perform- 
ing any  labor  or  in  any  manner  making  money  by  working 
for  it.  So,  as  the  last  of  my  line  and  to  uphold  the  honor  of 
my  people,  I also  must  needs  be  a thief  and  a first-class  crook. 
Yet  I hasten  to  disillusion  you  as  to  my  noble  profession.  I 
was  not  a low,  every-day  crook — one  of  the  common  garden 
variety,  as  it  were.  No,  never!  As  I have  noted  before,  I 
was,  above  all,  a gentleman.  The  very  thought  of  my  robbing 
a grocery  till  or  snatching  a widow’s  pocketbook  would  have 
filled  my  soul  with  an  intense  disgust.  I was  strictly  a gen- 
tleman thief  also.  I operated  in  only  select  society  circles. 
Indeed,  I was  as  well  known  and  as  popular  in  society  as  was 


the  mayor  himself.  Moreover,  I was  as  little  suspected  of 
being  a crook  as  was  the  lord  bishop. 

Doubtless  you  have  read,  now  and  then,  glaring  accounts 
of  the  “strange  disappearance  of  Lady  So-and-So’s  famous 
pearls,’’  or  the  “mysterious  theft  of  Mr.  Somebody’s  renowned 
painting.’’  For  the  most  part,  these  missing  articles  found 
their  way  into  the  possession  of  your  humble  servant.  It 
took  the  cleverness  and  shrewdness  which  only  a gentleman 
can  possess  to  land  each  article  and  to  get  rid  of  them  to  ad- 
vantage. But  I was  ever  and  always  successful.  There  was 
never  a glance  of  suspicion  cast  upon  me.  Fool  that  I was, 
I believed  I merited  my  success.  I actually  boasted  to  my- 
self that  I was  the  cleverest,  most  successful  man  in  my  art. 
Like  all  fools,  I fell  with  a sickening  crash  from  my  pinnacle 
of  success  into  the  bottomless  pits  of  disgrace  and  despair. 
Let  us  come  to  the  sad  end  of  this  tale  of  blighted  hopes  and  a 
ruined  career: 

I had  been  residing  as  a guest  at  the  residence  of  the  Count 
Von  M . It  seems  my  honest  blue  eyes  and  manly  char- 

acter had  endeared  me  especially  to  this  household.  The 
family  consisted  of  the  little  German  count,  his  terribly  stout 
wife,  and  a daughter  terribly  stouter  than  her  mother.  Now 
this  daughter  was  about  the  homeliest  representative  of  her 
sex  I have  ever  gazed  upon.  And  the  horrible  thing  about  it 
was  I knew  she  had  landed  on  me  as  her  future  husband! 
I avoided  that  creature  as  I would  the  smallpox ! The  rest 
of  this  dolorous  tale  follows  quickly. 

There  came  a stranger  into  the  circle  of  society — Jennings 
was  his  name — who  claimed  a distant  relationship  to  the 
countess,  and  was  accordingly  installed  as  a guest  at  our 
house.  That  evening,  at  a theatre  party,  this  man  Jennings 
displayed  a ring  set  with  a gem — the  largest  I had  ever  seen 
in  my  life.  As  I stared  at  him  carelessly  waving  the  thing  in 
the  light,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I restrained  a mad  im- 
pulse to  snatch  the  stone  and  escape  in  the  excitement.  Stroll- 
ing over  to  him,  I asked  pleasantly  what  precautions  he  took 
to  guard  such  a treasure.  I could  almost  swear  he  shot  me  a 
glance  of  suspicion,  but,  nevertheless,  I received  all  the  in- 
formation I wanted.  THE  RING  REPOSED  AT  NIGHT 
IN  AN  OLD-FASHIONED  SAFE  IN  HIS  ROOM. 
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That  night  my  impatience  gained  the  better  of  my  prudence, 
and  I decided  to  get  the  stone  immediately.  Attired  in  paja- 
mas and  bathrobe,  I easily  gained  access  to  Jennings’  room. 
I listened  to  his  heavy  breathing,  then  went  to  work.  To  open 
the  safe  was  child’s  play;  by  the  touch  system  I opened  it  in 
fifteen  minutes.  I had  obtained  the  plush  case,  made  sure  of 
the  ring,  and  was  turning  away,  when,  hearing  a low  laugh,  I 
turned  to  face  the  supposedly  sleeping  Jennings — and  also  a 
threatening  automatic ! I laid  down  the  plush  case ; I knew 
I was  beaten.  Jennings  laughed  again! 

“See  here,  my  friend,  suppose  you  take  a look  at  that  stone,’’ 
he  suggested. 

Bewildered,  I took  up  the  stone  and  examined  it  closely. 
Suddenly  I gave  a choked  gasp.  That  stone  for  which  I had 
madly  risked  my  career  and  lost  was  not  worth  the  case  it 
lay  in!  It  was  pure,  unadulterated  glass!  Jennings  smiled 
at  my  amazement,  then  seeming  to  come  to  a decision,  he 
bound  me  quickly  with  cord  he  had  ready  and  glided  noiselessly 
from  the  room.  “Gone  to  get  the  police,”  thought  I.  Yet  I 
waited  there  fully  two  hours  before  I heard  a commotion 
and — not  the  police,  but  the  awakened  family  piled  through 
the  door,  led  by  Jennings,  who  to  me  seemed  strangely  ex- 
cited. 

“I  just  surprised  him  stealing  my  ring,”  he  gasped,  “and 
he  had  these,  too,  when  I caught  him,”  he  added,  and,  before 
my  amazed  eyes  that  villain  displayed  a handful  of  the  family 
jewels  he  himself  must  have  stolen  a half-hour  before!  I 
was  so  stunned  my  brain  reeled ! The  family  stood  around 
gazing  at  me  in  a sort  of  awed  pity. 

“Oh,  did  you  really  take  these.  Jack?”  asked  the  corpulent 
daughter,  looking  more  hideous  than  ever  without  her 
make-up. 

“Yes,”  murmured  I,  weakly;  what  use  was  there  to  deny 
it?  Yet  it  seemed  they  could  not,  and  would  not,  accept  the 
fact  that  I was  a thief. 

Then  suddenly  the  count,  who  had  lapsed  into  silence, 
raised  a mighty  shout. 

“I  have  it,”  he  cried  excitedly,  “he's  a kleptomaniac!  The 
poor  boy  can’t  help  stealing!” 

With  thankful  shrieks  the  whole  family  accepted  his  state- 


merit,  and  instantly  they  were  all  crowding  around,  offering 
words  of  sympathy,  trying  to  cut  my  bonds,  and  altogether 
treating  me  like  a baby  who  has  fallen  down  a flight  of  stairs. 
All,  indeed,  but  Jennings. 

“Don’t  let  him  go,”  he  cried  wildly,  “he’s  as  sane  as  you 
are ; I know  he’s  a thief.  What’s  more,  I’m  going  for  the 
police !”  He  ran  excitedly  from  the  room. 

Then  began  the  count’s  daughter  to  sob.  (I  have  said  “sob,” 
but  even  in  my  dazed  state  I was  reminded  of  the  escape-valve 
on  a yard  engine).  “Oh,  father,  what  can  we  do?  He’ll 
bring  the  police  and  try  to  arrest  dear  Jack,”  she  wailed. 

Of  the  rest  I have  only  a dazed  recollection.  I cared  not 
what  happened  after  that.  My  career  was  ruined;  I had  dis- 
graced the  name  of  my  family.  The  crazy  turn  of  events 
must  have  affected  my  tired  mind.  I remember  I did  every- 
thing I was  told  to  do ; I answered  dully  when  spoken  to,  and, 
indeed,  I took  no  interest  in  what  was  said. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  I was  aroused  from  that  semi-con- 
scious state  by  the  count  slapping  me  on  the  back  and  shout- 
ing in  my  ear:  “Congratulations  my  boy!”  I heard  his  far- 
off  voice  chuckling:  “Well,  daughter,  you  can  feel  safe  now. 
Let  the  police  come  if  they  will ; your  husband  would  hardly 
steal  jewels  from  his  own  wife  and  mother-in-law!” 

A horrible  suspicion  came  to  me.  I looked  around  me. 
There  standing  next  me  with  her  hand  in  mine  and  an  idiotic 
smile  on  her  homely  face,  stood  the  count’s  daughter,  while  in 
front  of  us  a neighboring  clergyman  in  a bathrobe  was  closing 
his  book  with  a yawn. 

Oh  ye  immortal  gods ! They  had  married  me  to  that  ele- 
phantine specimen  of  a human.  With  a choking  shriek  I sank 
into  a merciful  oblivion. 

There  is  but  one  more  thing  to  tell.  That  man  Jennings, 
who  caused  all  my  woes,  never  returned.  It  may  be  noted  he 
carried  away  with  him,  in  his  excitement,  all  the  family  jewels 
he  had  “taken  away  from  me.”  THEY  also  failed  ever  to  re- 
turn. As  for  me,  I am  but  a living  wreck;  I have  disgraced 
my  name  and  my  profession.  For  three  horrible  years  have 
I been  a married  man.  There  is  no  escape.  They  have  given 
me  an  ex-prizefighter  as  a valet  and  “nurse.”  He  watches 
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me  with  a hawk-eye.  Escape  is  impossible.  I have  tried 
over  and  over  again  to  run  away — even  to  murder  him.  But 
that  devil  incarnate  merely  overpowers  me,  tries  to  soothe 
me,  and  smiles  indulgently  on  my  attempted  crimes.  I swear 
wildly  I am  sane;  I beg  piteously  to  be  sent  to  prison.  All 
are  of  no  avail.  I am  doomed! 

All  the  days  of  my  life  must  I be  an  insane  man — a klepto- 
maniac— or  else  be  strictly  honest! 

H.  Raymond  Peters,  H.  S.,  ’14. 


A cTriolrt. 

They  say  the  world’s  a stage. 
Where  foolish  men  are  acting. 
Some  play  their  parts  in  rage. 
They  say  the  world’s  a stage; 
While  others  play  the  page. 

In  love  and  bliss  contracting. 
They  say  the  world’s  a stage. 
Where  foolish  men  are  acting. 


Leo  A Codd,  ’16. 


§>0110  of  tl|p  UtnJi. 

To  rush  over  seas  and  winding  leas, 

Is  joy,  indeed,  to  me. 

And  I have  my  home  where  the  white  sea  foam. 

Tosses  and  laughs  in  its  glee.  Ho!  Ho! 

Where  the  white  sea  foam  tosses  and  laughs  in  its  glee. 

As  gaily  I sweep  o’er  the  briny  deep, 

I chuckle  in  glee,  with  the  waves. 

And  blithely  I’ve  laugh’d  at  storm-tossed  craft, 

Whose  crews  go  down  to  their  graves.  Ho!  Ho! 

At  storm-tossed  craft,  whose  crews  go  down  to  their  graves. 

And  often  I gloat,  on  a ship’s  “long  boat’’ 

Whose  devils  with  hunger  sigh; 

While  swiftly  I swoop  on  a sinking  sloop. 

They  hunger  and  thirst  and  die.  Ho!  Ho! 

On  a sinking  sloop,  they  hunger  and  thirst  and  die. 

To  rush  over  seas,  and  winding  leas. 

Is  joy,  indeed,  to  me, 

And  I have  my  home,  where  the  white  sea  foam 
Tosses  and  laughs  in  its  glee.  Ho!  Ho! 

Where  the  white  sea  foam  tosses  and  laughs  in  its  glee. 

Arthur  F.  McCullogh. 


0lif  IBattlp  of  ll|p  S'ix. 


J T was  a fight  and  for  that  reason  was  interesting,  all  inter- 
national peace  movements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
It  was  a fair  fight  and  for  that  reason  was  edifying  and  it  was 
a close  fight,  and  for  that  reason  was  exciting.  Finally,  it  was 
an  intellectual  and  vocal  struggle,  and  for  that  reason  added 
education  and  inspiration  to  its  other  above  most  excellent 
attributes. 

Of  what  am  I speaking?  Of  the  Georgetown-Loyola  Inter- 
collegiate Freshman-Sophomore  debate  held  in  the  Loyola 
Auditorium,  in  the  presence  of  the  college  faculty  and  over 
one  thousand  of  the  public  under  the  judication  of  three 
most  prominent  Maryland  citizens,  and  upon  a subject  affect- 
ing to  the  social  and  moral  depth  the  two  great  main  divi- 
sions of  the  human  race,  the  subject  of  “Woman  Suffrage.'’ 

The  battle  opened  with  a few  adroit  and  jocund  shots  from 
the  versatile  chairman-judge,  directed  mainly  at  himself.  The 
first  Georgetown  warrior  then  took  his  position  and  began 
a volley  of  explanation  and  argument  that  had  telling  effect. 
Activity,  conviction,  pugnacity  were  his.  He  laid  down  the 
plan  of  his  triumvirate  and  defended  particularly  his  own 
and  did  that  with  earnestness  and  grasp — but  was  it  not  a little 
too  unsimple  and  prolix?  He  finished  with  the  applause 
generous  of  the  thousand  public. 

The  first  Loyola  man  then  rose.  His  movements  were 
unfree  and  his  delivery  somewhat  cramped,  but  to  a thinking 
listener  there  was  intelligence  and  conviction  strong  in  all  his 
words.  He  was  argumentatively  simple  and  expositionally 
broad  and  clear.  He  inspected  each  word  of  the  question  and 
soundly  and  eloquently  opened  it,  heart  and  frame,  to  the 
audience. 
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RALPH  J.  SYBERT,  ’i6. 

“Thus  we  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  how  widely  different 
in  their  very  nature  are  men  and  women,  and  we  see  there- 
fore that  they  can  never  be  made  identical.  A woman  must 
remain  a woman  and  a man  must  remain  a man  if  there  is  to 
be  such  a thing  as  a family.  And  if  they  must  remain  dif- 
ferent, then  their  rights  must  remain  different.  Mark  me! 
I say  not  unequal  rights  but  different  rights;  the  rights 
each  suited  to  the  nature  of  each  so  that  the  rights  of  each 
may  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  family  and  consequently 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  state.  For,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  family  and  not  the  individual  is  the  fundamental  unit — 
the  basis  of  state  government,  of  national  government,  of  uni- 
versal government!’’ 

This  speaker  progressed  as  he  continued  and  he  ended 
with  power. 

The  second  Georgetown  battler  shook  up  the  fire  a little 
with  his  rapid  enunciation  and,  in  periodic  bursts  of  enumera- 
tive  facts,  sent  a glow  of  enthusiasm  through  his  adherents 
among  the  audience.  His  repetition  was  somewhat  unim- 
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pressive,  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  a repetition  and 
his  activity  was  uncurbed  at  climaxes. 

The  battle,  however,  was  turning  a little  toward  the  lossive 
for  Loyola  when  her  second  champion  entered  the  lists.  His 
blows  were  strong,  sweeping  and  centred.  He  held  the  lis- 
teners, pleased  them,  argued  to  them  and  with  a voice  want- 
ing neither  depth,  resonance  nor  point  poured  volley  after 
volley  into  his  opponents  and  comforted  the  Loyola  followers 
to  the  full.  Listen  to  the  way  in  which  he  led  up  to  the 
speech  of  his  colleague  which  was  to  follow: 


LEO  A.  CODD,  ’i6. 


“I  have  shown  you  that  Woman  Suffrage  is  a failure  where 
it  has  been  tried  and  that  the  non-partisan  woman  wields 
the  sceptre.  But  even  now  suppose  that  the  ballot  did  help 
and  better  her  political  condition.  Yes,  make  it  perfect! 
There  is  something  deeper  and  nobler  and  a thousand  times 
more  fundamental  in  a woman  and  in  a nation  than  a woman's 
civil  welfare.  Aye,  there  is  her  moral  good!  I have  said 
nothing  of  the  family,  the  basis  of  all  government  and  society, 
nor  of  the  home,  the  heart,  centre  and  life-blood  of  a nation. 
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No,  I leave  them  all  for  another  more  fit  than  I to  discuss 
them.  But  I do  say  this : The  ballot  in  the  hands  of  a woman 
is  daily  doing  its  deadly  work.  Evidence  substantiates  it; 
reality  proves  it.  It  is  daily  tearing  her  down  from  the  lofty 
pedestal  where  nature  and  Christianity  have  placed  her  and 
whereon  she  has  swayed  the  world  for  ages  back.  Give  the 
ballot  to  every  woman  in  the  United  States  and  she  becomes 
a fallen  idol,  a corrupt  queen  and  a pitiful  shadow  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  a vigorous  and  thriving  republic.” 

Then  the  third  Georgetown  warrior  came  forth  and  swept 
the  pennant  of  victory  fluttering  midway.  He  opened  up  with 
a telling  appeal  to  the  audience  “to  put  aside  all  prejudice 
and  sentiment,”  and  the  roar  of  applause  he  received  certainly 
proved  their  docility.  However,  after  the  first  heart-rush 
of  his  ringing  voice,  and  particularly  toward  the  end  of  his 
speech,  the  mind  was  not  as  fully  convinced  by  his  eloquence 
as  at  first. 

The  last  Loyola  man  now  stepped  out  and  to  the  followers 
of  Loyola  who  had  expected  him  to  make  a glorious  charge 
he  responded  well.  H's  recent  sickness,  however,  prevented 


GEORGE  B.  LODEN,  T6. 
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his  usual  outbursts  and  swells  from  having  their  full  force 
and  rise.  He  was  impressive,  indeed,  as  he  said: 

“If  the  wife  and  mother  is  required  to  leave  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  home  and  attempt  to  do  military  duty  when 
the  state  is  in  peril,  if  she  is  required  to  leave  her  home  from 
day  to  day  in  attendance  upon  the  court  as  juror  and  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  jury  room  from  night  to  night  with  men  who 
are  strangers,  if  she  is  to  attend  political  meetings,  take  part 
in  political  discussions  and  mingle  with  men  at  political 
gatherings,  if  she  is  to  take  part  in  all  the  unsavory  work 
that  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  her  party — 
how  is  she,  with  all  these  heavy  duties  of  citizen,  politician 
and  officeholder  resting  upon  her  shoulders,  to  attend  to  the 
more  sacred,  delicate  and  refining  trust  in  which  God  has 
placed  her?  Cannot  she  do  both?  No!  A thousand  times 
no!  No  more  than  man  can.” 

After  a brief  rest  the  hand-to-hand  conflict  began.  It  was 
hot,  fast  and  heavy  and  brought  the  crowd  to  continued  ap- 
plause. The  first  Loyola  man  was  slow  but  thought  was  in  his 
speech  and  he  gave  evidence  of  future  formidable  polemic 
power.  The  first  Georgetown  man  was  filled,  flowing  over 
with  argumentation,  demand  and  appeal,  proving  himseU" 
the  best  speaker  of  that  side  for  the  evening.  Dramatically 
and  well  in  the  midst  of  his  fire,  he  walked  over  to  the  Loyola 
table  and  thrust  his  authorities  upon  it,  telling  them  to  “read 
them  at  their  leisure.”  The  second  Loyola  man  smilingly 
turned  the  pages,  then  rose  and,  with  the  coolness  and  wit  of 
John  Sharp  Williams,  discredited  in  a few  words  every  one  of 
the  authorities,  drew  forth  round  and  round  of  laughter  and 
applause,  and  then  in  an  eloquent  burst  of  indignation  de- 
fended his  own  third  man  against  the  attack  of  his  opponents. 
His  speech  was  the  climax  of  the  evening  and  proved  him. 
not  only  the  finest  orator  on  the  floor  but  one  from  whom 
Loyola  can  expect  the  greatest  of  futures.  His  smile  so  vexed 
the  second  Georgetown  man  that  he  confused  his  speech  and 
did  not  do  as  well  as  he  had  done  in  his  principal  address. 
The  last  speakers  for  Loyola  and  for  Georgetown  reiterated 
the  arguments  of  their  main  speeches,  each  using  all  the  finest 
eloquence  he  could  summon  with  the  honors  about  even. 

The  judges  decided  two  to  one  in  favor  of  Loyola  and  we 
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think  they  decided  as  judges  should — with  justice.  George- 
town was  the  more  argumentative,  active  and  practical ; 
Loyola  the  more  concentrative,  powerful  and  moral.  It  was 
not  a good  debate.  It  was  an  inspiring  debate,  and  the 
Georgetown  champions  have  not  only  the  respect  and  high 
admiration  of  Loyola — -they  have  her  love ! 


in  tlyp  Ipsfrt. 

great  sun  rose  as  a ball  of  burnished  copper.  Vultures 
arriving  from  nowhere  wheeled  lazily  overhead  in  circles, 
narrowing,  expanding,  alternately  large  and  small. 

The  leading  man  stumbled,  flinging  up  the  sand  as  fine  as 
powdered  snow.  Three  times  he  stumbled,  and  throwing  up 
his  hands,  he  shouted  in  a coarse,  dry-throat  voice:  “My  God, 
it’ll  never  do ! His  companion  reached  his  side.  “Here,  take 
a drop.  Bill,  old  fellow,  our  chance  is  slim,  but  we  still  have  it.*’ 
That  evening,  the  sun  sank  in  the  sand  like  a bruise  in  the 
distant  West.  Next  morning  the  same  sun  rose  in  the  East, 
clearer,  lighter,  as  if  the  night  had  refreshed  it.  But  through 
the  long  night  the  two  men  never  dosed  their  eyes.  The  man 
knelt  beside  his  comrade,  feeling  the  weakly,  throbbing  pulse 
under  the  hot  skin  of  his  wrist.  Occasionally  he  wet  his  lips 
parched  with  fever,  roughed  with  blisters. 

Morning  came,  bringing  with  it  the  vultures  and  the  sun — 
nothing  else.  The  same  sand,  the  same  chalky-white  buffalo 
skull  on  the  dune  to  the  West.  The  companion  of  the  sick 
man  marked  that  it  was  set  toward  the  West;  the  eyes  that 
once  dwelt  within  those  bony  sockets,  had  probably  taken 
their  dying  glances  from  the  distant  sand-and-sky  horizon 
line,  and  he  looked  at  the  sick  man,  listening  to  the  wheezing 
rattle  in  his  throat,  and  at  the  canteen;  and  he,  too,  took  a 
glance  at  the  distant  sand-and-sky  horizon  line.  The  sun 
looked  down  at  them  all  day  from  a sky  of  garish  glass.  It 
coasted  down  the  western  sky  slowly,  as  if  the  gray  haze  were 
impeding  it.  Then,  as  it  touched  the  sand,  a silent  cosmic 
explosion  took  place,  and  streaks  of  crimson  and  clots  of  gore 
flecked  the  distant  sky.  And  the  vultures  left  with  the  sun 
disappearing — silently,  mysteriously. 
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“One  pint  more”  the  sick  man  was  told,  and  he  groaned 
and  sank  his  fingers  and  hand  up  to  his  wrist  in  the  hot,  seeth- 
ing  sand. 

That  night  seemed  longer  than  the  preceding  ones.  The 
faint  pink  flush  of  dawn  seemingly  would  never  come.  Three 
days  had  gone  and  the  sun  rose  on  the  fourth,  and  with  it 
came  the  vultures,  waiting ! Waiting!  Ever-wheeling,  watch- 
ing and  waiting! 

That  afternoon  the  man  grew  worse.  His  tongue  lolled,  his 
bloodshot  eyes  matched  the  color  in  the  veins  of  his  cheeks. 
His  stomach  felt  as  if  an  unquenchable  fire  were  ever  smould- 
ering within  it;  and  the  keen-eyed  vultures  winged  and  waited. 
They  had  seen  men  time  and  time  again  walk  on  the  parapet 
of  death,  and  it — the  death — came  on  the  same  way  every 
time. 

And  the  red,  red  sun  burnt  itself  crimson  that  day,  and  with 
its  Hell-fire  red,  sank  out  of  sight  into  a pool  of  burning  blood. 
And  the  vultures  seemed  to  linger  longer  than  ever. 

“Bill,  old  fellow,  how  about  it.  You  have  only  one  day 
more.  I’ve  calculated  it.  You  can’t  hold  out.” 

“No!”  his  voice  scorched  out.  “No!  I’ll  die  first.”  And 
his  comrade  threw  the  black  tarpaulin  over  the  white  porce- 
lain object  near  the  provision  box. 

Night  came  on.  It  was  the  hottest  yet.  The  sick  man  fell 
into  a restless  doze.  His  comrade  slipped  off  to  the  white 
porcelain  object.  He  broke  the  sealing  wax  and  placed  it  in 
his  pocket.  Reaching  for  the  canteen  he  held  it  to  the  mouth 
of  the  porcelain  object,  and  the  side  of  the  canteen  slowly 
expanded.  From  the  provision  box,  he  procured  a small  glass 
vial  and  emptied  its  contents  of  red  powder  into  the  canteen. 

One  day  more,”  the  man  said  to  himself,  “Why  I can 
hardly  last  myself,  much  less  poor  Bill.  I hate  to  do  it,  but — 
besides  he’s  using  the  juice. 

Bill  was  breathing  hard. 

“What’s  it,  Jun?  Wha’t  it?  It  has’nt  come  to  the  worst — 

“Come  on  old  fellow,  it’ll  relieve  you,”  and  he  forced  it 
into  his  mouth.  The  liquid  gurgled  and  went  to  the  stomach. 

Then  the  sun  arose.  The  vultures  were  back  early.  One 
man  lay  as  a corpse ; the  other  melted  the  wax  in  his  pocket. 


and  sealed  the  porcelain  object  with  a die  he  had  purloined 
from  “The  Club”  in  Randsburg. 

The  blue  bottle  flies  were  already  beginning  to  come.  They 
alighted  on  the  body  of  the  man,  and  his  comrade  watched 
them  and  waited  for  the  sun  to  sink.  The  vultures  wheeled 
lower  and  lower,  waiting  for  the  living  man  to  go.  And  he, 
restless,  eyed  the  plain  for  another  dune.  One  death  was 
enough  for  one  dune,  and  so  he  looked  for  another  to  the 
North  and  South.  Sand!  Sand!  Sun  and  Vultures!  The 
largest  of  the  unwary  birds  alighted  on  the  buffalo  skull  on 
the  dune  to  the  West. 

“No!”  said  he  “if  two  must  die  on  this  dune,  then  two  on 
that”  and  at  the  report  of  his  ’45,  a stream  of  crimson  spurted 
and  coursed  down  the  sides  of  the  chalky  skull. 

The  other  vultures  circled  higher  and  saw  the  great,  red 
sun,  like  a scarlet  tablet,  go  down  on  both  men  for  the  last 
time,  in  the  death-taking  Mohave  desert. 

Suddenly  the  man  arose,  and  with  his  back  to  the  setting 
sun,  saw  a speck  in  the  East  approaching  slowly.  And  the 
Sun  sank  from  sight  with  a weary  bloodshot  eye. 

Night  came  on,  and  a fire  twinkled  on  the  sands.  The  man 
hummed  a low,  merry  tune.  The  flies  had  left,  but  already 
an  odor  was  arising  from  the  body.  Midnight  came,  and  the 
alert  ear  of  the  man  caught  the  sound  of  wagon  wheels  on 
the  sand. 

“Get  up!”  he  shouted  to  his  companion.  “Get  up!  they’re 
coming!”  and  the  form  moved,  yawned  and  sat  up,  his  breath 
reeking  with  a queer  odor. 

Soon  the  wagon  drawn  by  six  mules  arrived.  Out  jumped 
a party  of  men,  laughing,  joking,  smoking. 

“How  are  you,  boys?”  they  shouted.  “Did  you  feel  it?” 

“Oh,  it  was  easy  as  a stay  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria!” 

“Yes,  it  may  have  been,  but  let’s  see  that  water  jug.”  The 
porcelain  object  was  shown  to  them. 

“Well,  I be  darned,  still  sealed  boys!  Wal,  I reckon  we 
might  as  well  pay  the  bets.” 

And  in  the  light  of  the  desert  fire  they  paid  each  of  the  men 
$400.00. 

As  they  were  driving  home  to  Randsburg,  a full  moon  came 
up  in  the  East,  beckoning  to  them. 
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“Well,”  said  one  of  them  “When  I bet  a man  again  that  he 
can’t  live  in  the  desert  five  days  without  a drop  of  water  and 
only  one  gallon  of  whiskey  to  drink,  well,  I reckon  I’ll  think 
twice.  How  ’bout  it  boys?” 

And  the  comrade  of  the  once  ill  man  smiled  as  he  felt  the 
die  in  his  pocket,  and  laughed  as  he  heard  the  empty  red 
pepper  bottle  rattling  in  the  provision  box,  and  roared  when 
he  clutched  the  $400.00  in  his  pocket. 

And  the  moon  smiled  from  her  plush-like  cushion  of  blue, 
where  she  reclined  as  a queenly  orb  of  silver,  the  front  wagon 
wheels  creaked,  the  mules’  heels  clacked  together,  the  sand 
sifted  against  the  wagon  cover,  and  the  men  sang  bold,  clear 
songs  while  the  desert  was  blanched  in  silver. 

J.  J.  Quinn,  ’16. 


Sllir  i&jjrir. 

Day  is  dawning. 

Morning  yawning. 

Noon  is  now  astir. 

Night  is  waiting, 

Earth  is  aching 
To  rest  and  start  anew. 

George  B.  Loden,  ’16. 
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REV.  RICHARD  A.  FLEMING,  S.J 
Prefect  of  Studies. 


UalI]aUa. 


Where,  think  ye,  lies  the  poet’s  land? 

In  what  dim  star-land  far  twixt  God  and  man? 

White  hails  majestic,  flowered  Elysian  dells. 

Think  ye  are  whence  his  high  rapture  swells? 

What  wondrous  craftsman  his  sweet  lyre  shaped? 

On  celestial  shore  by  the  star-tide  scraped — 

Made  of  the  moonbeams’  silvery  strand— 

Near  to  the  angels  such  melody’s  planned. 

How’s  fashioned  that  land  in  delectable  realm? 

Where  his  bark  of  the  soul,  with  idling  helm. 

Cleaves  channels  unchartered  o’er  summery  mains. 

While  the  whispering  breeze  harps  immortal  refrains. 

A-down  from  those  flowering  meads  wings  his  soul, 
A-tremble  with  rapture  out  of  heaven's  blue  bowl. 

Loaned  us  by  God,  too  immortal  for  mortals. 

Does  his  lyre,  hushed  on  earth,  flit  back  to  those  portals? 

Gleams  a tear  on  the  cheek  of  the  motherless  babe. 

Then  out  with  the  lyre,  o’er  the  pitiful  grave 
Flit  poet-and-child-soul  with  wail  and  with  tears 
O’er  the  darksome  abyss  of  disconsolate  tears. 

Love’s  God-given  wonder  is  sealed  with  a kiss. 
Unheeding  poor  worldlings  stir  not  at  such  bliss, — 

Lo ! the  harp  of  the  poet  with  cadence  aflame 

Swells  the  leap  of  each  heart-throb  to  a deathless  refrain. 

But  where,  think  ye,  lies  that  poet’s  land? 

What  wondrous  craftsman  his  sweet  lyre  planned? 
Would  that  that  exquisite  bourne  I might  know. 

And  souls  wiser  in  beauty  than  mortals  below! 

Ralph  J.  Sybert,  'i6. 
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A iFamnua  Jfsutt  Aatronntnfr. 


Off  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  under  the 
azure  skies  of  sunny  Italy,  in  the  quaint  and  picturesque  town 
of  Reggio,  was  born  a child  named  Angelo.  The  parents  of 
the  child  were  simple  and  honest  peasants,  who  did  all  in 
their  power  to  bring  up  their  child  and  give  him  a Christian 
education.  While  at  home  Angelo’s  mother  taught  him  the 
home  art  of  knitting  and  plying  the  thread;  but  as  he  grev/ 
his  childish  ambitions  widened  to  greater  things.  His  love 
for  books  and  his  desire  for  learning  prompted  him  to  apply 
for  entrance  into  the  Society  of  Jesus.  After  a short  while 
his  hopes  were  realized,  and  the  peasant  mother,  with  a tear 
of  joy,  was  embracing  her  son,  bidding  him  a tender  and 
mother-like  farewell.  Angelo  Secchi  then  set  out  for  the 
eternal  city,  where  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  Novem- 
ber 3d,  1833.  And  it  was  in  the  same  city  that  he  was  or- 
dained priest  of  God. 

Angelo,  now  Father  Secchi,  a tall,  noble  Jesuit,  set  out  for 
America  by  order  of  his  superior,  and  after  a voyage  of  hard- 
ship and  storm,  arrived  in  the  States,  worn  and  sick— taking  up 
his  duties,  however,  at  the  Georgetown  University,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  After  teaching  here  Father  Secchi  acquired  a 
reputation  for  his  attainments  in  astronomy  and  physics,  and 
for  this  reason  was  called  home  to  become  the  director  of  the 
Roman  College.  After  a short  time,  through  his  untiring 
labors,  a new  observatory  was  erected  on  the  vault  of  St. 
Ignatius.  Here  he  taught,  studied  and  won  a world-wide 
reputation  as  an  astronomer,  meteorologist  and  physicist. 
Among  his  many  works  is  found  a complete  revision  of  the 
catalogue  of  double  stars,  a voluminous  production  which  re- 
quired years  of  labor  and  study;  which,  however,  was  printed 
seven  years  after  its  completion  with  ten  thousand  double 
stars.  Together  with  this.  Father  Secchi  made  valuable  ob- 
servations regarding  the  physical  condition  of  Saturn,  Jupiter 
and  Mars;  by  repeated  investigations  the  spectre  of  Uranus 
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and  Neptune  were  discovered.  Among  Father  Secchi’s  lunar 
investigations  and  discoveries  we  find  what  is  known  as  a 
micrometical  map  of  the  moon’s  crater.  This  work  was 
highly  appreciated  by  the  scientific  world,  and  so  great  was 
its  production  that  the  Society  of  London  had  many  plates 
made  from  it,  and  distributed  them  to  those  interested  in 
astronomy.  Of  all  the  works  of  his  on  astronomy  none  won 
greater  notice  than  his  observations  of  the  sun,  treating  of  the 
physical  protuberances  and  all  other  data. 

In  the  year  1870  Father  Secchi  took  part  in  an  Italian  expe- 
dition, and  in  the  face  of  all  the  unfavorable  circumstances 
which  attended  the  voyage  he  made  observations  of  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  This,  together  with  his  discovery  of  the 
Flash  Spectre,  brought  him  both  fame  and  a large  sum  of 
money  which  was  awarded  by  the  Italian  government. 

Associated  with  Father  Secchi’s  works  on  astronomy  we 
find  many  instruments  which  he  has  invented,  and  which  are 
held  in  high  repute  at  this  day.  Besides  the  heliospectro- 
scope and  others,  there  is  one  instrument  known  as  the  me- 
teorgraph,  a delicately  complicated  piece  of  work  recording 
with  great  accuracy  the  temperature,  the  curves  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  together  with  the  relative  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere.  For  this  invention  he  received  from  Napoleon 
a large  gold  medal  and  the  insignia  of  the  Officer  of  Honor. 
From  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  he  received  the  honor  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Rose,  and  many  other  similar  signs  of 
appreciation  were  shown  to  Father  Secchi  for  what  he  did 
for  astronomy. 

Though  we  do  not  see  such  names  as  Secchi,  Algue  and 
other  Jesuit  astronomers  strung  through  the  scientific  maga- 
zines, it  is  good  for  us  to  know  that  there  are,  and  have  been, 
many  of  them.  These  are  men  who  labor  with  a higher 
motive  than  fame  or  lucre.  Wm.  F.  Sauer,  ’15. 
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S>omiPt — Slppp. 


Of  all  the  forces  strange  which  on  you  creep, 
Weird  visions  they,  which  come  at  ev’ning  hour. 
There  is  a monster  strange  of  weighty  power. 
Who  bringeth  visions  from  the  mighty  deep. 
Bright  many  colored  dreams  which  rise  and  leap. 
As  doth  the  vaned  rainbow  of  the  shower. 

When  Phoebus  on  the  falling  rain  doth  lower. 
This  drowsy,  jolly  monster’s  name  is  “Sleep.” 

Of  these  essences,  there  is  another 
Most  hideous  and  most  terrible  to  see; 

He  is  of  this  entity  a brother. 

But  no  companion  of  his  wholesome  glee. 

No  visions  are  there  in  his  reeking  breath. 

And  shun  him  all  because  his  name  is  “Death.” 


Arthur  F.  McCollough. 


AUGUST  J.  BOURBON, 


JEROME  H,  JOYCE,  JR 


GEORGE  B.  LODEN 


LEO  A.  CODD 


MARTIN  F.  X.  MURRAY^ 


©ratnr. 


As  the  black  thunder-clouds  of  conflict  sweep  over  the  as- 
sembly, we  see  a finished  orator  rise  to  take  his  first  stand 
amid  the  applause  of  that  vast  human  sea,  and  we  see  him 
silence  the  maddening  roar  of  waves,  first  to  a murmur  and 
then  to  a dead  calm — by  the  mere  raising  of  his  hand  to  op- 
pose the  selection  of  a certain  member  as  temporary  chair- 
man. We  see  him  calmly,  but  dauntlessly,  declare  that  he 
was  opposing  the  man  on  the  ground  that  he  represented 
principles  of  re-action,  and  that  the  re-actionaries  intended  to 
force  him  upon  the  assembly  “to  open  a progressive  campaign 
with  a paralyzing  speech  that  will  dishearten  every  man.” 

We  now  see  him  raise  his  eloquent  voice  in  a second  appeal 
on  behalf  of  a resolution  attacking  the  foremost  capitalists  of 
the  nation  and — again  he  is  defeated  and  hurled  aside  from 
his  chief  desire,  but  his  sway  and  magnetism  is  increasing  on 
every  ballot!  We  see  him  once  more  lift  up  his  ringing  tone 
in  his  third  powerful  protest  when  the  roll  was  being  taken 
on  the  fourteenth  ballot  for  the  nomination  supreme ; we 
watch  him  change  his  vote  from  one  nominee  to  the  other,  and 
we  stand  in  awe  at  this — his  last,  most  powerful,  strategic 
and  most  successful  move — a finishing  double  blow  of  defeat 
for  the  favorite  candidate  and  of  victory  for  the  new.  We 
cry  aloud,  “This  man  is  the  Power  of  the  Party!” 

But  after  all,  whether  he  won  for  this  candidate  or  whether 
he  defeated  that,  or  whether  his  hand  alone  held  the  reins  of 
the  great  assembly,  even  his  bitterest  enemies  must  admit 
that  he  is,  and  has  always  been,  a truly  great  orator,  both  in 
the  flesh  and  in  the  spirit.  The  success  which  he  has  pursued, 
he  has  abundantly  enjoyed,  and  the  great  object  of  his  career 
has  been  not  to  seek  office,  not  to  win  party  triumphs,  but  to 
enlarge  the  people’s  vision  with  a new  conception  of  social 
obligations — all  by  the  power  of  voice.  He  has  sought  not  so 
much  to  gain  the  enactment  of  democratic  laws  as  a change 
in  the  very  stuff  democracy  is  made  of  by  the  power  of  his 
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voice.  And  of  the  new  political  ideas  which  have  been  promul- 
gated in  our  time,  more  have  been  shaped  by  him,  or,  at  least, 
passed  on  by  his  ringing  cry,  than  have  come  into  being  from 
any  other  single  human  voice. 

Everybody  knows  whose  familiar  image  and  superscription 
has  been  stamped  on  coin  annually  borrowed  from  his  mint. 
The  publicity  of  campaign  expenditures,  election  of  senators 
by  the  people,  system  of  direct  nominations,  initiative  and 
referendum,  and  all  the  advantages  of  direct  government 
based  upon  the  complete  confidence  in  the  people — all  these 
eclectic  issues  from  whatsoever  source  derived  were  articles  of 
the  orator’s  faith  when  that  man’s  creed  knew  them  not.  It 
is  a safe  assertion  that  in  the  making  of  the  American  nation 
today  out  of  the  materials  of  twenty  years  ago  the  orator  has 
been  the  largest  personal  factor.  AND  IF  THIS  BE  TRUE, 
HE  IS  INDEED  A SUCCESSFUL  AND  A GREAT  MAN! 

It  is  said,  and  it  is  true,  that  both  preached  the  same  gospel. 
But  this  man  preached  it  first  and  sowed  the  seed.  The  other 
preached  it  afterwards  and  reaped  the  harvest.  But  he  that 
sowed  the  good  seed,  though  others  reap,  is  the  Good  Hus- 
bandman. 

And  so  whatever  may  be  said  he  has  stood  as  no  other  man 
for  his  faith,  and  he  deserves  credit  for  it.  He  is  by  far  the 
strongest,  boldest  statesman  of  today,  a man  who  has  showed 
himself  unwilling  to  sacrifice  his  PRINCIPLES  to  his  AMBI- 
TIONS, a man  who  will  cause  ten  out  of  every  thousand 
young  men  to  lead  different  lives,  because  he  lived  before 
them. 

So  I think  the  American  people  may  well  eulogize  him  in 
his  own  words  that  he  so  dramatically  uttered  when  he 
thought  his  career  was  consummated  at  the  close  of  the  St. 
Louis  Convention.  “There  are  some  of  you  who  will  say  I 
have  run  my  race.  There  are  many  who  will  maintain  I have 
fought  my  fight.  BUT  THERE  IS  NOT  ONE  MAN  HERE 
WHO  CAN  SAY  I HAVE  NOT  KEPT  THE  FAITH.’’ 

George  B.  Loden,  ’i6. 
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®l|at’0  ^er  5Jamp? 

There’s  a quaint  little  story  that’s  never  been  told 
In  a 'way  that  people  'would  read  it. 

It’s  the  story  that’s  told  and  often  re-told 

And  whispered  and  sung,  yet  never  grows  old. 

The  tale  about  something — a wonderful  thing 

That  has  brought  all  the  joy  this  world  can  e’er  bring. 
It  has  caused  all  the  sorrow  and  caused  all  the  pain, 

And  then  to  describe,  one  tries- — tries  in  vain. 

It’s  the  story  that  each  one  must  tell  to  one’s  self. 

And  tell  it  as  only  one  can  to  one’s  self. 

And  listen  and  wonder  and  listen  again: 

It’s  man’s  sweet  affection  for  man’s  fellow-man 
And  man’s  fellow — wom^an?  Ah!  that’s  not  the  word. 
Yet  / can’t  supply  it, 

’Twere  useless  to  try  it. 

For  when  you  tell  the  story,  her  name’s  never  heard. 

Leo  A.  Codd,  ’i6. 
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(So&.  ®n  (liljr  S>nul  of  a iiHotlfpr. 


'"j"'  HE  soul  of  a woman,  the  faithful  mother  of  children, 
winged  its  way  through  the  limitless  void  beyond  the 
universe  and  stood  at  length  in  terror  and  trembling,  with 
veiled  eyes,  before  the  dazzling  splendor  of  God’s  almighty 
tribunal. 

God  looked  upon  her  benignantly  and,  in  His  mighty  tones, 
reverberating  beyond  the  outermost  limits  of  space,  judged 
her  with  this.  His  soft  impeachment : 

“Woman,  this  My  judgment,  before  the  awful  doom  of 
which  all  men  wax  fearful  until  their  numbed  hearts  suck 
their  quaking  bodies  pallid,  I now  pronounce  upon  you  in  the 
form  of  three  articles — articles  such  as  men,  in  the  craving  for 
order  which  I have  instilled  into  their  intellects,  make  use 
of  in  those  puny  tribunals  which  earthlings  know  as  courts. 
Hear  ye  then  My  eternal  sentence  ere  ye  pass  on  forever  unto 
thy  deathless  destiny,  and  raising  thine  eyes  say  that  thou 
art  guilty. 

Article  i.  First  of  all  thou  wert  a woman.  And  a true 
woman  thou  wert.  Like  the  sweet  chiming  of  far-away  vesper 
bells  was  the  bewitching  atmosphere  with  which  the  dignity 
of  thy  noble  soul  enveloped  thee.  The  gaunt  abodes  of  pain; 
the  dreary  dungeon  where  imprisoned  wretches  dragged 
away  the  golden  hours  of  life  in  dismal,  despairing  loneliness : 
the  filthy  precincts  of  abject  poverty,  where,  in  the  blinding 
sun  of  summer,  the  vermin-haunted  denizens  rend  each  his 
neighbor  for  the  very  bit  of  space  wherein  to  breathe — all  these 
have  known,  from  thy  tearful  sympathy,  the  grace  of  respite 
for  a saving  moment — the  drop  of  Lazarus  which  soothed  the 
flames  of  hell. 

Men,  cynical  with  the  bitter  sophistry  of  mature  years,  have 
quitted  thy  company  with  boyhood’s  ideal  again  restored. 
Girls  and  callow  youths  have  drawn  from  thy  conversation 
ideals  where  none  worthy  of  the  name  before  existed.  None 
has  known  thee  but  to  lead  a worthier  life. 
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Article  II.  Then  thou  wert  a wife.  And  how  many  a night, 
dumb  with  dread,  didst  thou  await  thy  husband,  lest  thy 
children  might  behold  the  shameful  sight  of  their  besotted 
father’s  late  returning.  Then  thou  didst  with  all  a woman’s 
jealous  love  woo  him  away  from  his  deadly  temptation.  When 
the  days  were  dark  and  cheerless,  with  thy  soft  arms  about  his 
neck,  thou  didst  buoy  up,  with  the  stout  oak  of  hope,  his 
heart  from  sinking  deep  into  the  Stygian  pool  of  despond. 

When  I called  him  suddenly  to  Myself,  didst  thou,  gather- 
ing thy  children  in  thy  embrace,  while  thine  eyes  were  yet 
dark  with  washed  tears,  meekly  bend  low  thy  neck  beneath 
the  yoke  of  weary  toil-filled  future  years,  and  bade  My  Will 
be  done. 

Article  III.  Finally,  above  all,  thou  wert  a mother.  Nor 
didst  thou  shirk  the  heavy  cares  and  sacrifices  of  that  holy 
state.  For  when  other  women,  on  pleasure  bent,  glided  with 
measured  motion  and  carefree  laugh  about  the  gilded  ball- 
room, then  thou  didst  sit  at  home  beside  the  couch  of  thy 
pain-racked  offspring;  thy  ear,  sharpened  by  the  pangs  of 
solicitude  was  bent  low  through  the  dreary  watches  of  the 
night,  to  hear  the  faint  moans  of  the  tender  sufferer. 

Then,  through  the  lengthening  years,  how  oft  thy  heart 
grew  sick  with  apprehension  when  thou  noted  some  boyish 
tendency  to  ill,  so  that  thy  fair  face  was  early  creased  with 
anxious  lines,  and  thy  golden  hair  prematurely  changed  to 
grey.  Thy  soft  white  fingers  grew  thin  and  mis-shapen 
whilst  thou  strove  with  toiling  hand  and  brain  to  keep  thy 
sons  at  learning’s  gate.  Then  old  friends  passed  thee  by  and 
turned  aiway  their  eyes  and  sneered,  nor  smiled  to  thee,  for 
thou  wert  sere  and  care-worn  and  they  yet  young  and  fresh 
and  glad.  Then  thy  heart  bled. 

But  now  I have  read  the  record  of  thy  deeds  in  thy  soul. 
As  thy  deeds  have  been,  so  shall  they  be  requited.  STAND 
YE  UPON  MY  RIGHT  HAND,  WHERE  ARE  ASSEM- 
BLED THOSE  WHO  WILL  ENTER  MY  PRISON, 
BOUND  WITH  THE  GOLDEN  FETTERS  OF  LOVE. 
There  thy  husband  awaits  thee,  and  hearts  can  bleed  no  more. 

R.  J.  Sybert,  ’i6. 
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TO  THE  NEW-BORN. 

Beautiful  Pearl  from  the  Shell  Divine, 
Beautiful  Babe,  I love  thy  soul! 
Beautiful  Mother  from  Heaven,  come. 
Clasp  this  pearl  on  that  breast  of  thine 
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Jury’s  'Hn•^irt. 

It  wasn’t  a night  that  might  be  classed  as  good  for  a 
ghastly  deed.  It  had  rained  off  and  on  all  day ; but  towards 
evening  a brisk  wind  rising  from  the  west  cleared  the  skies 
of  storm  clouds.  At  night  the  moon  shone  forth,  illuminating 
rifts  of  passing  clouds,  and  giving  to  the  earth  a daylight 
brightness.  As  I walked  along  the  path  that  borders  the  top 
of  Emerald  Hill  Park,  thinking  that  I was  the  sole  visitor  in 
the  place,  I was  surprised  to  see  a figure  skulking  along  the 
walk,  girding  the  hill  lower  down.  While  his  presence  inter- 
ested me  somewhat,  I did  not  give  him  further  attention  until 
hearing  a movement  behind  me  I turned  and  saw  him  not  a 
yard  away.  As  I turned  he  hailed  me  thus,  “Say,  cap,  you 
ain’t  got  a match  about  you?’’ 

I replied  by  handing  him  several.  He  fumbled  through  his 
pockets  for  a while,  then  somewhat  disgustedly  said,  “I  must 
a lost  that  butt,’’  and  then,  “You  couldn’t  give  me  a dope 
could  you,  cap?’’  I agreed  that  I couldn’t. 

“Never  mind,  then,’’  he  concluded  indifferently.  But  as  I 
was  going  away  he  again  hailed  me.  “Say,  cap,  did  you  know 
‘Bob’  Jenkins’’  As  I tried  to  recall  the  name  he  added,  “You 
know  the  fellow  they  found  dead  one  Christmas  morning 
down  in  Randolph  street.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I knew  him,”  I replied.  Indeed  I remembered 
him  well,  now  that  the  incident  had  been  mentioned.  For 
returning  home  from  the  first  Mass  one  Christmas  morning 
five  years  ago  with  a companion,  we  found  a man  lying  on 
the  ground  at  the  entrance  to  a machine  shop  with  his  skull 
crushed  beneath  a huge  cannon-shaped  implement  used  in 
placing  masts  in  vessels.  After  a while  it  was  learned  that  the 
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man  was  “Bob”  Jenkins,  a fireman  on  the  “Sidney  Arthur,”  a 
seagoing  tug. 

“Why  do  you  ask  me?”  I questioned. 

“Well,”  he  answered,  “you  know  they  called  a jury,  and 
they,  the  jury,  mind  you,  says  ‘it’s  plain  as  day  that  ’e  slipped 
on  the  ice  in  the  gutter,  an’  when  he  seen  he  was  failin’  he 
grabbed  the  ‘ram’  to  ketch  hisself,  an’  then  the  thing  toppled 
over  wid  ’im.’  Ain’t  I right?” 

I offered  no  objection  to  his  statement.  “But  that  ain’t 
what  I want  ’a  come  to,’’  he  continued.  “I’m  goin’  to  give  it 
to  you  straight.” 

We  were  nearing  the  steps  that  lead  down  to  Randolph 
street.  My  companion,  noting  this,  asked  me  to  go  down 
with  him  to  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred,  saying  that 
the  surroundings  there  would  help  him  describe  what  hap- 
pened five  years  ago.  To  this  I assented. 

“It  was  just  this  way,”  he  began,  when  we  had  obtained  the 
proper  setting.  “Me  and  ‘Bob’  had  just  hauled  up  at  Cube 
street  wharf  in  the  old  ‘Sid,’  after  a two  weeks’  swing  up  the 
coast  with  lumber  barges  hanging  to  the  stern.  Bein’  Christ- 
mas eve,  the  old  man  advanced  us  some  cash.  Well,  sir,  me 
an’  ‘Bob’  lined  up  to  ‘Andy’  Dugan’s  place  on  Ship  street,  an’ 
met  some  o’  the  boys.  We  had  a corkin’  good  time.  Bout 
one  in  the  mornin’  ‘Andy’  cleared  deck.  Me  an’  ‘Bob’  took  the 
ferry  to  the  foot  of  Monahan  street.  Just  as  we  was  cornin’ 
’long  there  by  ‘Bob’s’  boardin’  house  (here  he  pointed  out  the 
house)  ‘Bob’  began  to  rare  about  me  bein’  crooked  wid  ’im 
in  a poker  game.  I said  ’twasn’t  so.  Then  an  argument 
started.  ‘Bob’  got  hotheaded  an’  made  a pass  at  me.  I 
ducked  an’  swung  him  one  on  the  chin  that  knocked  him  off 
his  pins.  Just  as  ’e  was  goin’  down  he  grabbed  that  ‘ram.’ 
What  happened  then,  you  know.  As  for  myself  I blew  out  to 
the  coast,  took  to  the  pipe  in  a Chinese  dive  on  Runt  street,  an’ 
hev  been  dead  to  the  world  ever  since.  But  I had  to  come 
back  to  Baltimore  again,  somethin’  kep’  callin’  me.  Maybe  it 
was  this,”  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  the  ram.  Then  he 
added  fiercely,  “I  was  a fool  for  blowing  myself  to  you.  Ketch 
me  livin’  behind  bars  when  a little  crack  will  do  the  trick.” 
With  that  he  swung  viciously  at  my  unguarded  face.  As  I 
dodged  I caught  a glimpse  of  glistening  steel.  But  even  as 
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he  swung  he  slipped  on  the  ice  that  had  lately  formed  in  the 
gutter.  As  he  fell  he  caught  hold  of  the  “ram.” 

The  next  morning  the  jury  assembled  by  the  coroner  gave 
a verdict  of  accidental  death.  “Jim”  Sturn’s  unclaimed  body 
was  buried  the  next  Monday  in  Potter’s  field.  Men  around 
the  shore  often  talk  about  “Bob”  and  “Jim,”  and  the  similarity 
of  their  deaths,  but  none  know  the  circumstances  of  either. 

Joseph  Garland,  H.  S.,  ’14. 


•'(lllir  IGanr  of  iKuatny.” 

Walk  with  me  all  who  love  nature,  so  that  we  may  find 
hidden  in  a lonely  lane  beauties  unsurpassed  in  an  art  salon. 
For,  after  all,  what  does  the  salon  hold  but  copies  of  Dame 
Nature’s  work  done  in  oil,  charcoal  and  water  colors?  Alas! 
we  do  not  find  the  glorious  tints  which  fresh  air,  sun  and  rain 
can  give  us.  See  before  us  the  steep  hill  around  which  our 
lane  winds — brown,  crimson,  green  and  gold,  arranged  by 
nature’s  hand  in  clusters,  as  best  she  can  with  so  many  huge 
rocks  to  interfere.  Cold,  gray  and  stern,  they  seem  to  say, 
“We  are  all  you  lofty,  haughty  trees  have,  on  which  to  build 
your  roots  and  keep  your  upright  figure,  and  yet  you  never 
deign  to  look  at  us.  You  bow  and  dip  to  strangers,  tossing 
your  bright  dresses  with  all  the  grace  of  a dancer,  while  we, 
who  are  your  foundation,  are  left  for  strangers  to  admire. 
But  the  higher  the  castle,  the  greater  the  fall.  As  the  winds 
and  rains  of  Autumn  rob  you  of  your  gold,  you  are  left  awk- 
ward and  straight,  so  that  in  winter  you  bewail  your  plight  in 
sighs  and  moans  every  time  a storm  blows  across  you.” 

Watch  the  little  brooklet!  Merry  little  fish  dash  back  and 
forth,  keeping  all  the  while  a strict  lookout  for  worms  which 
dangle  on  a hook.  Can  the  finest  imitation  in  oil  give  us  the 
grace  of  these  little  happy  fish? 

Nor  did  any  artist  ever  reach  the  height  where  he  could 
imitate  the  tiny  ants  in  their  huge  houses  of  sand.  With  a 
diameter  of  more  than  ten  feet,  piled  about  four  feet  high,  live 
these  busy  little  things.  Hundreds  of  them  go  in  a march, 
making  a long  black  string  which  never  seems  to  end,  carrying 
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in  their  mouths  provision  which  they  place  in  those  huge  piles 
of  sand,  entering  deep  inside  by  means  of  a little  round  hole. 
These  little  doors  are  perfect,  and  hundreds  in  number.  We 
watch  with  amazement  these  little  travelers’  system,  and  won- 
der at  the  perfect  work  of  anything  so  small. 

Time  goes  so  rapidly  that  we  find  ourselves  watching  the 
sunset — a great  ball  of  fire  slowly  sinking  beneath  the  hill. 
It  is  sending  its  crimson  rays  out  into  a sky  of  turquoise. 
Peaceful  and  calm  the  dying  beams  shoot  out,  casting  a reflec- 
tion on  the  brook,  whose  rippling  water  is  an  evening  prayer, 
calling  to  our  mind  a stanza  which  we  now  borrow: 

Oh!  solemn  ye  bells  of  the  Mission, 

When  the  sun  sinks  low  in  the  west; 

Pealing  the  Angelus  Holy, 

Lulling  my  soul  to  rest. 

John  Stirling  Heyde,  H.  S.,  17. 


IN  THE  FIRE-PLACE. 

In  the  glowing  fire-place  a boy 
Sitting  upon  an  old  man’s  knee. 

Sees  castles  rise  and  laughs  with  joy. 

As  he  marks  the  flames  that  upward  flee. 

In  that  fire-place  an  old,  old  man 
Who  holds  the  boy  upon  his  knee. 

Sees  his  castles  built  so  gay  in  air, — 

And  mourns  their  crumble  silently. 

J.  O’T.,  ’17. 
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psychological  moment  when  its  flagrant  besmirchment  threat- 
ens to  cause  our  youthful  republic  to  hang  her  head  in  shame 
in  the  family  circle  of  nations. 


The  occasion  is  the  attempt  to  capitalize  all  that  is  base 
and  degrading  in  human  nature  by  exploiting  the  indecent 
drama  under  the  thin  disguise  of  teaching  us  the  evils  of  the 
downward  path.  The  remedy  is  the  “White  List”  movement 
launched  by  Mgr.  Lavelle  and  fostered  by  the  active  assistance 
of  Cardinal  Farley. 

The  plan  in  brief  is  the  publication  of  a regular  list  of 
those  plays  whose  decency  commends  them  to  an  unpharisai- 
cal  board  of  censors.  The  disgraceful  blots  on  the  theatrical 
firmament  will  be  completely  ignored,  as  an  attack  on  a play 
of  this  type  delights  no  one  more  than  its  press  agent.  Hence 
no  index  expurgatorious  will  be  compiled. 

A moment’s  intelligent  reflection  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  the  soundness  of  the  Catholic  Church’s  opinion 
that  the  so-called  “White  Slave”  dramas  have  no  weight  on 
the  right  side  of  the  balance  of  morality.  These  plays  were 
conceived  in  the  brains  of  their  authors  and  born  under  the 
ministering  hand  of  the  producer  by  the  light  of  the  golden 
glow  that  percolates  through  the  bars  of  the  box  office  win- 
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dow.  They  spring  from  nothingness  into  notoriety  fostered 
throughout  their  mushroom  existence  (for  the  most  part)  by 
men  who  have  no  standing  as  judges  of  morality,  no  call 
from  God  to  the  high  office  of  teaching,  and,  as  is  well 
known  in  several  instances,  men  whose  efforts  in  the  field  of 
social  and  religious  endeavor  have  been  in  the  past  on  the 
downward  trend  towards  DISORDER  and  DECENCY.  And 
water  does  not  rise  higher  than  its  source. 

Granted  then  that  the  “White  List”  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction,  what  can  we  do  to  further  it  here  in  Baltimore? 

Three  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  New  York  have  already 
accorded  the  movement  their  hearty  support  and  applause. 
A similar  movement  is  being  launched  in  Chicago.  It  rem.ains 
for  us  then  to  uphold  the  reputation  which  Baltimore  has 
ever  held  as  a city  of  clean  morals. 

A stirring  appeal  will  soon  be  made  to  the  people  of  our 
city.  Will  we  answer  it? 

We  have  merely  to  open  our  hearts  and  extend  our  hands 
to  Mgr.  Lavelle  and  his  movement,  each  frequenting  only  the 
performances  of  known  decency  and  doing  all  in  our  power  to 
persuade  others  to  do  so. 

In  a city  of  the  importance  of  Baltimore  on  the  theatrical 
map,  the  obstacle  of  an  aroused  sense  of  public  decency  might 
well  become  the  dam  to  divert  the  black  current  of  obscenity 
into  the  oblivion  which  is  its  true  home.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  eradicate  the  curse — wound  the  promoter  in  his  most 
vulnerable  spot — his  POCKETBOOK!  Turn  his  profits  into 
a deficit  and  you  set  him  running  in  wild  alarm ! And  the  effect 
of  such  a salutary  lesson  in  Baltimore  could  not  but  have  an 
incalculable  good  effect  in  the  various  other  cities  in  the 
theatrical  circuits. 

Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’i6. 


aljp  iHpttarr. 

J^ECENTLY  ’’The  Menace”  celebrated  the  third  anniver- 
sary  of  its  birth  at  Aurora,  Mo.  Three  years  old  and  a 
fat  bouncing  youngster,  always  up  to  mischief  and,  when  his 
puerile  antics  fail  to  bring  success,  ever  ready  to  snap  and 
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growl  the  more.  A word  about  this  menace  is  surely  in  order 
on  its  third  birthday. 

Doubtless  “The  Menace’’  has  been  thrown  in  your  door- 
way by  some  secret  but  solicitous  friend  who  feels  that  you 
have  not  the  right  conception  of  the  tenets  of  “Romanism.” 
If  you  have  not  as  yet  received  your  complimentary  copies  of 
“The  Menace,”  do  not  fear — you  are  on  the  list  and  several 
copies  are  scheduled  to  fall  into  your  hands. 

Usually  a birthday  is  a time  of  congratulation,  but  we  seek 
in  vain  a quality  worthy  of  greeting — save  one ; it  has  never 
altered  its  initial  policy  and  we  congratulate  “The  Menace” 
on  its  steadfastness.  On  its  first  issue  “Popery”  was  attacked 
as  none  ever  dared  attack  it  before ; Calvin’s  jeers  and  Luther’s 
taunts  faded  as  the  stars  before  the  sun  when  Aurora  first 
presented  its  wonderful  sheet.  In  its  latest  issue,  the  College 
of  Cardinals  is  still  the  “vile  bunch’’  that  it  was  three  years  ago, 
ex-priest  and  renegade  Catholic  still  contribute  to  its  columns 
and  the  weight  of  three  winters  upon  its  young  head  seems 
to  stimulate  its  growth  rather  than  retard  its  progress.  And 
now  after  three  years,  its  gait  is  about  established;  its  readers 
now  will  not  increase  nor  will  the  coming  years  augur  for 
its  advancement.  The  telling  shots  of  “The  Menace”  have  all 
been  fired ; what  explodes  now  or  hereafter  is  but  a slight 
portion  of  the  big  idea  that  went  up  in  SMOKE  and  smould- 
ered for  two  years. 

During  all  this  time,  debate  has  followed  debate ; attack  has 
answered  attack  and  debate  and  attack  have  rolled  themselves 
into  a huge  bundle  and  mercilessly  tumbled  into  the  deep  rut 
of  oblivion.  Eminent  Catholic  periodicals  throughout  the 
states  have  answered  and  refuted  the  scurrilous  and  immoral 
attacks  upon  Catholicity,  but  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  those 
who  read  “The  Menace”  hear  only  its  claims  and  know  not 
that  the  question  is  at  least  a two-sided  one,  or,  if  it  is  one- 
sided, that  side  is  not  the  one  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

Consequently  the  enigma  now  is  not  ways  and  means  of 
refuting  “The  Menace” — its  objections  were  advanced  and  re- 
futed hundreds  of  years  ago — but  a suitable  and  effective 
method  of  stamping  out  this  pest.  Not  because  Catholicity 
fears  a threat — nineteen  hundred  years  prove  that  she  does 
not-  but  because  there  are  some  persons  so  blind  to  the  facts 
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of  history  that  any  degrading  attack,  true  or  false,  makes  some 
impression  and  such  impressions  continuing  for  three  years 
are  bound  to  attract  the  less  cultured  of  the  third  estate. 

Like  every  newspaper  “The  Menace’’  has  a class  to  whom  it 
dictates.  It  tells  that  class  the  Church  has  ever  opposed  the 
advancement  of  science  and  that  class  forgets  that  Pasteur 
lived  in  its  own  generation.  “The  Menace”  will  say  that 
no  Catholic  has  the  interests  of  America  at  heart,  but  it  will 
not  tell  its  readers  that  one  of  the  first  marines  to  sacrifice  his 
life  upon  America’s  altars  at  the  recent  storming  of  Vera  Cruz 
was  one  Daniel  Aloysius  Haggerty.  Each  new  issue  of 
“The  Menace”  contains  some  indecent  attack  upon  Catholic 
nuns,  yet  the  whole  world  knows  the  worth  of  the  man  and 
woman  trained  by  the  Catholic  nun  and  it  knows,  too,  the  sweet 
consolation  that  she  brings  to  sick  and  dying,  as  she  keeps  the 
silent  watches  of  the  night. 

Should  this  paper  entertain  some  controversial  point,  none 
v/ould  welcome  its  publication  more  heartily  than  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  If  there  is  a doctrine  misunderstood,  point  out 
the  objection  in  a manner  that  the  most  innocent  could  read 
it  and  then  be  open  to  conviction.  But  when  truth  is  dis- 
regarded and  lies  are  perpetrated  in  such  obscene  language 
that  a decent  man — much  less  a woman — shrinks  from  them 
in  disgust,  then  it  is  high  time  that  the  Catholics  of  this  coun- 
try lodge  a complaint  with  authority  and  demand  rights  that 
should  be  accorded- — without  complaint — the  largest  creed  in 
the  nation. 

That  right  is  that  “The  Menace”  be  excluded  from  the 
mails. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  never  complained  that  she  has  no 
representative  in  the  President’s  cabinet;  she  has  never 
thought  the  Postmaster  General  ought  but  most  just;  she  has 
never  dared  mention  Church  and  State  in  the  same  breath. 
No!  Catholicity  is  far  more  humane  than  “The  Menace” 
thinks.  But  consider.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  issues 
the  decree  that  all  intoxicating  liquors  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded fromi  the  Navy  on  the  ground  that  it  will  be  for  the 
benefit  and  betterment  of  all.  Would  not  the  Postmaster- 
General  do  a perhaps  more  imperative  service  to  the  nation  if 
he  prohibited  such  a poisonous  intoxicant  as  “The  Menace” 
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from  entering  our  mail-boxes?  Only  the  abuse  of  alcohol 
is  wrong,  but  even  the  use  of  such  a sheet  as  “The  Menace’’ 
cannot  be  justified. 

We  shall  not  answer  this  question  now.  If  “The  Menace’’ 
dies  in  its  infancy,  the  question  needs  no  answer.  But  if  it 
lives  to  have  a birthday  cake  with  four  candles,  the  question 
answers  itself. 

Leo  A.  Codd,  ’i6. 


S>rx  Ouration. 

|T  depends  upon  how  you  view  it.  Think  of  Innocence  as 
that  quality  by  which  a boy  shows  his  ignorance  of  the 
evil  habits  of  his  fellows,  when  suggestion  of  those  evils  is 
made  in  conversation,  and  you  may  laugh  at  him,  as  doubtless 
you  have  done — not  to  your  honor.  Think  of  it  as  that  quality 
by  which  a boy  reveals  to  the  listener  the  most  beautiful  thing 
he  can  behold  in  nature — a soul  pure,  clear  from  vice,  stainless 
as  a lily,  open  as  the  heaven,  round  and  shining  as  the  sun, 
straight  and  undistorted  as  a race-track;  then  you  will  lift 
your  eyes  in  admiration  and  look  upon  him  with  a joy  and 
deep  reflective  gladness  that  can  be  received  from  no  other 
source.  Then  you  will  say,  when  someone  mentions  it  to 
you  in  conversation,  or  you  hear  it  from  the  lecture  plat- 
form, or  you  read  it  in  the  newspaper — that  no,  no,  it  is  not 
right,  this  sex-education.  It  is  pouring  black  liquid  upon  the 
white  garment;  it  is  distorting  the  straight;  it  is  glooming  the 
light;  it  is  contracting  and  stricting  the  open.  “God  give  us 
something  pure.  Let  not  the  fleece  be  spotted,  and  let  not  the 
acid  of  the  first  forbidden  fruit,  the  knowledge  of  good  from 
evil,  drop  into  the  souls  of  all  of  us.  Hold  off  the  hand  that  is 
pouring  it — at  least  from  the  souls  of  some,  that  we  may  have 
something  in  this  hole  of  darkness  and  sin  to  remind  us  of 
Thee  and  Thy  Spotlessness.” 

B.  V.,  ’i6. 


iFemintant. 

ever  told  woman  that  she  was  becoming  more  import- 
ant, that  she  was  progressing  and  uplifting  because  she 
was  now  mingling  in  business  and  politics  and  legislation? 
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Because  a man  has  a thousand  dollars  more  than  his  cousin,  is 
he  morally  better  than  that  cousin,  or  only  financially  so? 
Does  it  really  make  a great  difference  in  the  character  of  a' 
man  which  party  is  in  power,  and  whence  did  legislation  get 
the  right  or  power  to  direct  the  movements  of  our  souls? 

Just  as  soon  as  men  and  women  learn  that  a man’s  corrup- 
tion is  from  his  heart,  and  not  his  pocket,  that  he  reforms  by 
a strong  motion  of  his  will,  and  that  this  faculty  is  not  situ- 
ated in  his  stomach  or  brain,  that  morality  is  as  definite  as 
law,  but  a little  deeper  than  the  mere  power  of  our  fickle 
intentions — ^then  women  will  go  back  to  the  homes  they  are 
leaving  and  take  up  their  children  and  consecrate  them  to 
the  Author  of  all  good,  curb  their  passions,  ennoble  their  affec- 
tions, and  nurse  them  with  their  own  milk  of  love  and  devo- 
tion. What  a beautiful  thing  it  would  be  to  hear  all  our  great 
men  say  that  they  owed  all  their  character  to  the  Pure  Food 
law  or  the  Anti-Vice  Bill,  and  not  to  their  mother. 

’15- 


(ihr  iHouica. 

J WENT  into  a “Movie  Palace”  the  other  day,  and  saw  de- 
picted on  the  screen  a boy  of  the  species  “noble  young 
hero”  subjecting  himself  to  the  delectable  process  of  “getting 
a job.”  The  negotiations  occurred  somewhat  in  this  wise: 
Boy  makes  neatly  turned  speech  requesting  position;  wealthy 
employer  gazes  at  boy  keenly,  immediately  recognizes  latent 
nobility,  and  offers  boy  fabulous  salary  to  prepare  to  take  over 
business  when  he  (wealthy  employer)  dies ; boy,  with  manly 
blush,  protests  that  salary  is  too  large;  wealthy  employer 
waives  depreciating  hand  and  offers  to  double  salary,  etc.,  etc. 

With  no  more  fidelity  to  common  sense  and  with  as  large  a 
proportion  of  asininity  are  a vast  number  of  moving-picture 
films  freighted.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  from  a business 
wherein  the  most  sordid  crimes  and  most  flagrant  breaches  of 
convention  are  capitalized  for  the  benefit  of  its  promoters, 
horse-sense,  and  virtue  and  right  and  sensible  standards  of 
living  cannot  be  expected  to  emanate. 
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No  one  familiar  with  the  situation  pretends  to  hold  that 
moving-pictures  in  general  are  conducive  to  good.  What  an 
unmixed  blessing  it  would  be  did  the  general  run  of  moving- 
picture  habitues  realize  how  little  importance  from  a moral 
or  ethical  standpoint  the  author  attaches  to  his  own  brain- 
children-— the  films.  For  few  realize  how  very  many  people 
there  are  throughout  the  whole  world  today  who  are  going 
about  their  work  infected  by  the  ‘‘movie”-propogated  disease, 
“distended  imagination.” 

People  who  should  be  perfectly  normal  and  rational  get  into 
the  habit  of  gazing  upon  scenes  wherein  the  standards  of  life, 
of  love,  of  morality  and  of  religion  are  all  awry;  where  calf- 
love finally  triumphs  over  world-old  rules  of  right  living,  and 
where  everything  in  general  is  measured  by  a system  of  false 
weights  and  of  measures  all  askew. 

What  a powerful  impetus  for  good  the  moving-picture  could 
be,  a moment’s  reflection  tells  us ; what  impetus  they  actually 
are  affording,  the  “distended  imaginist”  all  too  clearly  demon- 
strates. 

R.  J.  S.,  ’i6. 

Poor  ifranna. 

JF  we  keep  on  reading  the  poetical  outbursts  of  litterateurs 
and  the  florid  sweeps  of  newspaper  reporters  upon  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  Assisi,  we  will  begin  to  think  he 
was  an  ancient  John  Burroughs  or  mediaeval  Bliss  Carmen,  or 
even  a cloistered  Carnegie,  and  not  a Catholic  saint  who  was 
canonized  only  because  he  led  a most  strict  and  austere  life, 
founded  a community  whose  principal  tenet  is  to  despise  the 
goods  of  the  world  and  gave  himself  to  them  as  a model  of  a 
man  who  had  absolutely  no  affection  for  the  flowers,  fields  or 
birds  or  men  of  this  earth  for  their  own  sake.  If  he  had  he 
would  have  been  a traitor  and  not  the  beloved  of  his  Master. 

He  saw  the  sweetness  and  beauty  and  goodness  of  God  in 
the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  color  of  the  flowers  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  man.  He  did  not  see  the  disgusting,  blasphemous 
and  idolatrous  sensual  deity  that  so  many  of  those  who  praise 
him  cherish  or  the  idle  admiration  that  others  have.  His 
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principles  are  absolutely  the  same  as  austere  St.  Bruno  or  ex- 
acting St.  Ignatius  or  celestial  Aloysius.  He  is  a Catholic 
saint  and  not  a pantheistic  poet  or  otiose  voluptuary  or  senti- 
mental feminist  or  emotional  vice-crusader,  and  it  is  a pity 
that  even  Catholics  (from  reading  so  many  non-Catholic  books) 
are  acquiring  a perverted  and  silly  and  dangerous  view-point 
of  so  holy  and  saintly  a character. 

C.  J.  G. 


Uiljf  ®1!>  mib  tlrp  Nm. 


I T is  very  laughable  but  also  very  sad  to  hear  someone  say, 
'‘That’s  a new  book!  I’m  going  to  read  it.”  It  is  almost 
as  laughable  and  sad  to  hear  someone  else  say,  “That’s  a 
modern  novel.  It  can’t  be  any  good!”.  Creation  was  new  at 
one  time,  or,  rather,  before  time,  and  isn’t  Creation  good?  Sin 
was  new  at  one  time,  and  is  sin  good?  Books,  like  everything 
else,  must  have  some  beginning,  and  bad  books  and  good  books 
are  issued  today.  I do  not  say  that  the  best  method  of  acquir- 
ing good  taste  in  literature  is  not  to  read  the  certified  masters 
of  the  past.  I think  it  is.  But  I do  say  that  anyone  who  re- 
pudiates a book  flatly  and  all  books  almost  utterly  that  are  new 
has  not  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  old  masters,  who  derived 
their  genius  and  matter  from  the  life  around  them,  and  for 
that  very  reason — namely,  that  they  interpreted  life— -are  re- 
garded as  real  masters.  We  do  not  read  books  because  they 
are  full  of  print  and  uncertainties  and  haze,  but  because  they 
are  vivid  with  life  and  reality. 

There  was  not  so  much  pathos  in  English  vulgar  life  till 
Dickens  discovered  it.  There  is  plenty  of  it  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  and  John  Fox  has  found  it.  There  is  poetry  in  a 
rat  if  a poet  sees  it;  in  fact,  much  stronger  pathos  because 
m.ore  absolute  than  in  the  mouse  Burns  saw.  Father  Tabb 
said  a flower  was  bald  and  nobody  laughed.  A dirty  old 
wagon  under  the  touch  of  an  artist  becomes  sublime.  An 
autom^obile  or  a typewriter  or  an  ice-cream  freezer  or  any  old 
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thing,  provided  you  have  a poetical  eye,  can  be  made  poetical. 
Poetry  is  in  man  and  not  matter. 

A good  book  (if  you  look  up  the  dictionary)  means  a good 
book,  and  not  a new  book  or  an  old  book. 
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ICift  lip  ^our  Anus. 


Lift  up  your  arms  and  fight  for  your  faith, 

You  men  of  Catholic  mold, 

You  men  of  God’s  household. 

While  the  Socialist  wields  his  wild  hot  pen. 

While  the  Anarchist  plots  in  the  dark  of  his  den. 

And  the  atheist  laughs  at  our  God  of  men, — 

Are  we  to  stand  weak  and  cold? 

Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  for  your  faith. 

You  men  of  Catholic  mold. 

You  men  of  God’s  household. 

When  the  sinners  are  scanning  the  world  for  sin. 
When  the  presses  are  searching  to  feed  it  in. 

And  the  money-men  pierce  human  hearts  it  to  win — 
Are  we  to  be  blind  as  of  old? 

Lift  up  your  hand,  and  strike  for  your  faith. 

You  men  of  Catholic  mold. 

You  men  of  God’s  household. 

Hear  the  hammer  of  labor  loud-clanging  its  rights 
Hear  the  clash  of  close  shields  in  Masonical  rites. 
Hear  the  thud  of  death-blows  in  political  fights, — 

But  our  arms,  they  rust  and  mold. 

Stride  into  line,  and  March  for  your  faith. 

You  men  of  Catholic  mold. 

You  men  of  God’s  household. 

See  the  devils  upswing  their  red  legions  from  Hell; 

See  the  angels  wheel  downward,  their  tumult  to  quell. 
While  Christ,  and  our  Father  and  Mother  cry  “Well!” 
Organize!  March!  Ye  Men!  Ye  Bold! 


Ptaralorial  Paatimp. 


'^HE  piscatorial  pastime  is  the  art  of  taking  $8  worth  of 
time,  $6  worth  of  tackle  and  the  advantage  of  the  boss’ 
good  nature  and  catching  a ten-cent  fish,  a $50  attack  of 
rheumatism  and  an  incalcuable  amount  of  thunder  when  you 
arrive  home ! 

Along  in  June  when  summer  glides  perspiringly  up  the  land 
and  thunderstorms  prance  nervously  across  the  sky  and  ren- 
der us  a few  bass  selections,  we  are  reminded  by  the  long,  hot, 
sudorific  days  raising  the  mercury  in  thermometers  and  the 
price  of  ice  in  cities,  that  fish  are  unfolding  the  petals  of  their 
appetites  and  engulping  worms  in  a way  that  makes  the 
average  man  look  forward  to  a holiday  as  an  ascetic  Monk  to 
Heaven. 

Pause,  please!  Just  a momentary  hesitation  before  pro- 
ceeding on  my  path  toward  inveterate  imbecility.  Allow  me 
to  place  you  in  a state  of  differentiation  from  the  abject  and 
proletarian  multitude  entangled  in  the  chapparal  of  ignoratio 
eleuchi  by  informing  you  that  fishing  is  not  a PASTIME. 
It’s  rather  a KILLTIME.  Time  is  ignored  shamefully  by  fish- 
ermen. The  bustling  bee,  the  active  ant  and  the  sedulous 
squirrel,  each  in  turn,  should  be  a great  rebuke  to  the  fisher- 
man. At  the  moment  of  departure  on  fishing  trips  men  take 
TIME  by  the  neck,  squeeze  it  into  the  small  vial  of  oblivion 
and  throw  it  down  the  drain  pipe  into  the  waters  of  Lethe,  as 
they  sneak  out  of  the  back  door. 

If  the  ordinary  man  bothered  about  time  when  fishing  he 
might  be  tempted  to  take  a watch  along  with  him  or  go  home 
when  night  fell  if  he  didn’t  catch  a fish.  This,  however,  would 
be  a monstrous  mistake.  Fish  don’t  bite  until  they  see  that  a 
man  has  triple-plated,  double-distilled  patience,  then  they  hurl 
themselves  at  the  hook  and  advance  upon  the  bait  in  great 
hosts,  and  unless  a man  uses  remarkable  discretion  and  re- 
mains cool-headed  and  dispassionate  he  will  wreck  the  liga- 
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ments  of  his  arm  removing  fish  out  of  their  aqueous  habita- 
tion. 

In  pristine  days  when  steel  fishing  rods  were  as  unusual  as 
radium  scarfpins  are  today,  people  fished  with  worms  alone. 
The  twentieth  century,  however,  rushed  in  with  a cloud  of 
inventions  and,  as  it  gradually  cleared  off,  disciples  of  Isaac 
Walton  learned  that  a deposit  of  artificial  flies  had  been  left 
in  certain  firms  in  New  York.  The  artificial  fl.y  is  three  times 
as  large  as  a Broadway  shirt  stud,  but  twenty-three  tim_es 
more  expensive.  After  weeks  of  careful  preparation  it  is  thrown 
into  a miniature  Mississippi  and  the  fisherman  wearing  “Pres- 
ident” suspenders  and  a Presidential  smile,  chaperons  it  down 
stream  for  sixty  odd  miles,  walking  on  snags,  slippery  stones 
and  forbidden  property  and  disentangling  his  line  from  roots, 
submerged  timber  and  submarine  forests  and  eventually  HIM- 
SELF from  the  meshes  of  the  law.  As  we  can  see,  this  pas- 
time has  laborious  mountain  climbing  reduced  to  a decimal 
fraction. 

It  would  be  perfectly  fatuous  to  deny  that  men  go  fishing 
to  catch  something.  This,  however,  is  extremely  easy.  Any 
man  who  can’t  catch  malaria — or  his  trousers,  when  leaping  a 
fence  and  in  exceptional  cases  the  synonym  of  war  when  he 
returns  home,  doesn’t  deserve  the  abject  appellation  of  the 
fisherman. 


Joseph  J.  Quinn. 


(IJl|p  Angplua. 


The  deep-toned  sound  of  the  Angelus 
Is  heard  afar  and  near, 

Bidding  us  turn,  bidding  us  turn 
To  the  God  we  love  and  fear. 

O’er  the  woods,  the  marsh  and  the  meadows, 
Into  the  country  far, 

It  recalls  to  us  the  Saviour 
And  His  Birth  told  by  a star. 

Even  in  the  smoke-filled  city 
Its  joyful  note  I hear. 

Far  o’er  tower  and  housetop 
It  soundeth  full  and  clear. 

I grieve  that  the  custom  vanishes — 

That  the  faithful  Catholic  ear 
No  more  is  rapt  by  the  sound 
Of  the  bell-note  full  and  clear. 

Would  that  the  custom  raise  itself 
Out  of  the  dust  of  time. 

To  remind  men  of  their  Saviour, 

With  its  deep-toned  chime. 
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John  W.  Farrell,  ’17. 


iFatl)pr  iloljn  3.  ®ya«,  S’.  3. 


Father  John  J.  Ryan,  S.  J.,  stationed  at  Loyola  since  1902, 
passed  to  his  reward  on  Tuesday,  December  i6th,  at  St. 
Agnes’  Hospital.  He  had  been  gradually  sinking  during  a 
two  months’  illness,  and  while  death  was  not  expected  quite 
so  soon,  it  did  not  find  him  unprepared. 

Father  Ryan  was  born  in  Ireland  on  July  31st,  1843.  The 
date  of  his  birth  was  the  feast  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  it  was  on 
the  same  day  fourteen  years  later  he  entered  the  Jesuit  Order. 
At  the  age  of  six  he  was  brought  to  this  country  and  to  Bal- 
timore by  his  parents.  After  two  years  spent  at  Loyola  as  a 
student,  he  entered  the  Novitiate  at  Frederick  in  1857. 
the  same  month  Fathers  McGuirk,  Smith  and  Morgan,  all  to 
become  Presidents  of  Loyola,  entered  the  Society. 

Father  Ryan  took  his  first  vows  in  1859,  and  two  years  later 
completed  his  juniorate.  He  then  spent  three  years  as  a stu- 
dent of  philosophy  at  Boston  College.  After  another  three 
3-ears  as  teacher  in  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  the  then  Mr. 
Ryan  came  for  the  first  time  to  Loyola  in  1868,  and  for  three 
years  took  charge  of  the  classes  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
In  1871  he  returned  to  Woodstock,  and,  finishing  his  course  in 
theology,  was  ordained  priest  in  the  summer  of  1873. 

During  1873-1874  the  new  priest  completed  his  theological 
course,  and  was  ordered  to  Georgetown,  where  he  spent  the 
next  four  years.  A year  at  Boston  and  two  at  Worcester  fol- 
lowed. During  the  latter  period  Father  Boone,  now  sta- 
tioned at  Loyola,  was  the  President  of  Holy  Cross. 

In  1880  Father  Ryan  suffered  a nervous  breakdown,  and 
did  not  resume  teaching  until  i8go,  when  he  returned  to  this 
city  and  to  Loyola.  Four  years  were  spent  here,  after  which 
he  taught  at  St.  Joseph’s  College  (Philadelphia),  Georgetown 
and  Gonzaga  College,  Washington.  In  1902,  Father  Ryan 
returned  to  Baltimore  and  lectured  on  Astronomy,  Geology 
and  Political  Economy  until  he  recently  became  incapacitated 
by  his  illness. 
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As  head  for  eleven  years  of  St.  Agnes’  Reading  Circle,  he 
became  well  known  to  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
wherever  known  the  kindly  qualities  of  his  nature  made  him 
esteemed. 

Father  Ryan  was  well  known  to  all  classes  in  this  city. 
His  striking  figure  was  almost  as  well  known  along  Calvert 
street  as  is  that  of  His  Eminence  on  Charles  street.  The 
writer  since  his  earliest  boyhood  well  remembers  seeing 
Father  Ryan  making  his  daily  trip  up  and  down  this  thor- 
oughfare. Many  personally  unknown  to  him  who  were  resi- 
dents of  Calvert  street,  or  who  frequently  traversed  it,  had 
learned  to  respect  him,  and  had  become  accustomed  to  doff 
their  hats  in  salutation  to  the  aged  priest. 

Though  retaining  his  classes  up  to  last  June,  Father  Ryan 
had  never  fully  recovered  in  strength  and  robustness  from  the 
nervous  breakdown  suffered  in  1890. 

During  the  last  two  months  spent  at  St.  Agnes  Father  Ryan 
again  demonstrated  a nobility  of  nature,  and  the  nurses  often 
commented  on  his  exemplary  patience.  He  sank  gradually, 
and  death  came  after  a peaceful  day  at  half-past  three  in  the 
afternoon 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  his  character  or  the  fruitful- 
ness of  his  labors ; God  only  can  reckon  and  rew'ard  them, 
V/e  can  but  trust  that  his  first  Christmas  in  another  world 
found  him  elevated  by  the  same  Lord  whom  on  each  earthly 
Christmas  he  never  failed  thrice  to  elevate  at  the  altar. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Roger  F.  O’Leary,  ’16. 


fouttg. 

At  7.45  A.  M.  on  the  13th  of  October,  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Young,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  died  at  the  Mercy  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  of  typhoid  pneumonia.  The  death  of  Father 
Young  came  as  a great  shock  to  members  of  his  order,  among 
whom  he  numbered  many  devoted  friends.  He  had  just  com- 
pleted the  long  training  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  a splendid  career  of  usefulness  in  the  service 
of  God  and  of  his  Church. 
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Father  Young  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1873,  and  when  two 
years  old  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  parents.  The 
family  settled  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  there  the  young  boy  grew 
up,  receiving  his  education  in  the  Quincy  School  and  in  Bos- 
ton College.  He  entered  the  Novitiate  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1894,  at  the  end  of  two  years 
took  his  first  vows.  Flis  philosophical  studies  were  made  at 
Grand  Coteau,  La.,  and  St.  Louis  University.  For  five  years 
he  taught  at  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.  He  went 
to  Woodstock  College  for  theology,  and  was  ordained  there 
by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  on  July  30,  1909.  Two 
years  were  spent  at  Brooklyn  College,  one  year  at  the  Novi- 
tiate, and  finally  he  came  to  Loyola  in  August,  1913. 


^UCCESS  is  the  cry  of  the  age  and  its  goal;  yet  not  m.any 
of  the  age  know  more  than  its  elementary  significance. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  here  in  our  midst  we  lately  saw  suc- 
cess achieved  in  the  life  of  him  who  has  gone  from  amongst 
us.  Here  was  a man,  a man  in  its  highest  sense,  Vv^ho  had  not 
finished  his  second  score  of  years.  The  best  of  his  life  was  still 
before  him, — the  part  in  which  he  would  do  things  that  the 
world  might  reckon  with.  He  is  called  away  with  his  sturdy 
and  willing  arms  upraised  to  pluck  the  first  fruits  blushing  in 
his  corner  of  the  Vineyard.  Shall  none  of  those  fruits  be  his? 
Yes ; a thousand  times,  yes.  He  had  planted  the  seed  by  a 
life  of  hiddenness ; he  had  trimmed  the  vines  with  shears  of 
sacrifice ; he  had  trained  the  arbors  in  measures  of  self-dis- 
cipline; he  had  watered  the  blossoms  with  constant  prayers. 
Others  in  days  to  come  may  garner  the  vintage  and  press  it. 
But  up  before  the  Master  of  the  Vineyard,  that  wine  will 
draw  its  eternal  strength  out  of  the  life  and  death  of  him  who 
was  summoned  away  in  the  noon-time.  In  the  Day  of  Reck- 
oning, many  are  they  who  will  lay  hold  of  his  form  and  say, 
“You, — you  gathered  me  unto  Abraham’s  bosom.” 

Father  Young,  God  rest  your  noble  soul! 

R.  A.  F. 
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p ATHER  William  P.  Brett,  S.  J.,  the  ninth  President  of 
Loyola  College,  died  at  the  Carney  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  Sunday,  February  15th.  Coming  to  Loyola  in 
August,  1899,  Father  Brett  taught  philosophy  for  one  year, 
and  in  the  following  summer,  August  26th,  1900,  was  appointed 
President  of  the  College  to  succeed  Father  John  Morgan.  His 
tenure  of  office  was,  however,  a very  brief  one,  less  than  ten 
months,  for  in  June,  1901,  he  was  most  unexpectedly  trans- 
ferred to  the  rectorship  of  Woodstock  College  to  replace 
Father  Villiger,  whose  failing  health  had  compelled  him  to 
retire.  Yet,  during  this  short  stay,  he  was  recognized  both 
by  his  students  and  the  people  of  the  parish  as  a man  of 
unusual  intellectual  gifts  who  gave  his  best  energies  to  every 
task  he  undertook.  Fie  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  his 
sermons  are  still  recalled  by  many,  as  are  his  timely  talks  on 
Wednesday  evenings  to  the  Sodality,  of  which  he  was  the 
Director  for  one  year. 

Born  in  Boston,  November  26th,  1852,  he  was  educated  at 
Boston  College,  and  in  1871  entered  the  Novitiate  at  Fred- 
erick, Md.  After  finishing  the  usual  studies  of  the  Jesuits,  he 
was  ordained  at  Woodstock  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, on  August  29th,  1885.  Three  years  were  spent  abroad 
in  special  studies  in  philosophy  and  theology.  On  his  return 
to  this  country  he  was  for  seven  years  at  Woodstock  College 
as  professor  of  philosophy,  and  subsequently  of  theology. 
After  living  for  three  years  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia, 
he  reached  Loyola  in  1899.  Father  Brett  was  rector  of  Wood- 
stock  from  1901  to  1907,  and  was  then  transferred  to  Boston 
College,  where  he  filled,  until  shortly  before  his  death,  the 
chair  of  philosophy.  Falling  seriously  ill  in  January,  to  save 
his  life,  it  was  decided  that  an  operation  was  necessary.  He 
failed,  however,  to  recover.  Surely  those  whose  lives  he 
helped  to  influence  by  his  teaching  and  example  will  not  for- 
get to  remember  him  in  their  prayers.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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O Lady  of  Blessed  relief, 

We  hail  Thee  once  again; 

True  solace  in  each  bitter  grief, 

Blest  comfort  in  our  pain. 

Too  oft’  we  falter  in  the  path, 

Or  idly  turn  away; 

Lo ! In  the  dreadful  day  of  wrath, 

Be  Thou  our  guide  and  stay. 

Be  with  us  in  life’s  daily  cares. 

When  mists  obscure  the  light. 

And  onward  the  sad  pilgrim  fares 
Through  murky  clouds  of  night. 

Be  with  us  in  joy’s  rosy  glow — 

O ! most  we  need  Thee  then 
To  bid  in  purer  channels  flow 
The  restless  thoughts  of  men. 

Be  with  us — O ! with  bated  breath, 

This  priceless  boon  we  crave, — 

Be  with  us  at  the  hour  of  death; 

Then,  mother,  come  and  save 
From  the  foul  demon’s  cruel  power, 

The  souls  Thy  Son  redeemed — 

The  souls  He  gave  thee  as  a dower, — 

For  which  His  life-blood  streamed. 

To  wash  away  the  work  of  eld. 

The  dark,  defiling  stain 
That  rested  on  the  spirits  held 
By  Satan’s  fettering  chain. 

Receive  each  beating  of  our  hearts. 

Each  slowly  laboring  breath, 

Befriend  us.  Mother  of  our  Lord, 

In  the  dread  hour  of  death. 

James  O’Toole,  Jr.,  ’17. 
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And  thus  thy  memory  is  to  me 
Like  some  enchanted  far-off  isle 
In  some  tumultuous  sea — 

Some  ocean  throbbing  far  and  free 
With  storm — but  where  meanwhile 
Serenest  skies  continually 
Just  o’er  that  one  bright  island  smile. 

It  is,  indeed,  strange  to  observe  throughout  the  works  of 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,  a singular  and  strikingly  beautiful  line  of 
thought  which  characterizes  every  sentence.  From  a man 
whose  life  was  dissipated  and  wreckless  one  would  not  expect 
to  find  such  gentle  and  superb  language.  Poe,  in  spite  of  all 
his  troubles  and  failings,  always  loved  the  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime ; all  his  stories  and  poems  ring  with  a tone  of  purity. 
If  there  were  nothing  else  we  could  see  worthy  of  praise  in 
the  v^/ritings  of  him,  this  alone,  namely,  his  keen  appreciation 
of  beauty  and  clean  thought,  would  stand  as  a lasting  merit 
of  praise  and  honor. 

The  hymn  of  the  Mother  of  God  is  only  one  specimen  of 
the  author’s  sense  of  the  beautiful.  What  subject  could  he 
have  taken  more  appropriately  to  express  his  feelings  when 
there  was  question  of  purity  and  beauty?  The  hymn  is  a 
short  appeal  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  which  he  recalls  the 
bright  sunshiny  days  when  his  soul  was  guided  by  the  hand 
of  a watchful  mother,  and  begs  that  his  future  be  blessed  with 
that  same  grace  that  was  ever  present  to  him  when  “the 
storms  of  Fate”  o’ercast  his  former  days.  The  hymn  thus: 

At  morn — at  noon — at  twilight  dim — 

Maria ! thou  hast  heard  my  hymn 
In  joy  and  woe — in  good  and  ill — 

Mother  of  God  be  with  me  still! 

When  the  hours  flew  brightly  by, 

And  not  a cloud  obscured  the  sky. 
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My  soul,  lest  it  should  truant  be, 

Thy  grace  did  guide  to  thine  and  thee ; 

Now  when  storms  of  Fate  o’ercast 
Darkly  my  Present  and  my  Past, 

Let  my  Future  radiant  shine 
With  sweet  hopes  of  thee  and  thine. 

As  this  poem  is,  in  its  simplicity,  so  imbued  with  that  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Lady,  which  is  a distinction  enjoyed  by 
Catholics,  Poe,  no  doubt,  got  his  inspiration  from  conversa- 
tion with  his  Catholic  friends.  As  his  home  in  New  York 
was  near  Fordham  University,  Poe  often  strolled  over  to  the 
college  and  spent  hours  in  conversation  with  an  old  Jesuit 
Father  who  took  pity  on  his  suffering  soul.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  is  known  to  have  had  a morose  disposition, 
and  was  disagreeable  to  nearly  all  who  knew  him,  certainly 
his  talks  with  the  priest  must  have  waxed  interesting,  when 
he  could  exchange  ideas  on  subjects  philosophical,  poetical  or 
on  whatever  branch  of  learning  the  theme  of  conversation 
chanced  to  hit.  Perhaps  it  was  through  this  intercourse  that 
Poe  was  prompted  to  write  on  such  a sublime  thought— The 
Mother  of  God. 

Throughout  all  the  poems  that  same  simplicity  and  purity 
are  intermingled  with  a mellow  tone  which  rings  clear  with 
all  that  is  noble  and  elevated,  and  it  is  this,  if  nothing  else, 
that  characterizes  Poe  as  a poet  and  superb  writer. 

William  F.  Sauer,  ’15. 
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Each  fairest  flower  now  ’gins  to  blush 
In  the  sun’s  glad  golden  ray, 

This  is  the  month  of  May,  and — hush! 

Of  Mary,  Queen  of  May. 

O Mary!  look  upon  us  here 
Who  raise  a suppliant  cry 
To  thee.  Check  thou  the  glistening  tear 
That  flows  from  saddened  eye. 

O Mother  list  with  mother’s  ear 
To  all  our  tales  of  woe. 

And  give  us  comfort,  bring  us  cheer, 

Wherever  we  may  go ! 

And,  Mother,  on  that  dreadful  day 
When  life  and  we  shall  part. 

Be  near,  our  trembling  fears  allay — 

Thy  gracious  aid  impart! 

Ferdinand  H.  Schoberg,  ’17. 
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MY  FRIEND. 


A FRIEND  he  is,  through  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  Where 
others  fail  me,  he  is  ever  at  my  side,  ready  always  to  do 
my  bidding.  He  neither  borrows  or  lends,  yet  he  is  always  will- 
ing to  listen  patiently  to  my  tales  of  financial  distress,  and  to 
assist  me  in  my  search  for  capital  new.  Partial  or  biased  he 
never  is;  when  others  look  askance,  he  is  ever  at  my  com- 
mand. He  is  of  a large  family,  renowned  and  reputable ; yet 
withal  he  hearkens  ever  to  me,  no  matter  how  lowly  the  sta- 
tion I occupy.  Unassuming  in  appearance,  and  without  a bad 
habit,  he  is,  indeed,  a good  example  for  the  younger  genera- 
tion. He  is  never  in  love,  but  is  always  a prime  favorite  with 
the  fair  sex.  If,  in  my  rage,  I address  him  as  an  enemy,  there 
are  no  hard  feelings.  In  times  of  dark  distress  all  I have  to  do 
is  raise  my  hand,  and  his  far-reaching  arm  will  help  to  dispel 
the  clouds  that  hang  over  me. 

Who  is  this  wonderful  friend,  say  you?  My  telephone. 

J.  Ambrose  Quinn,  ’15. 
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THE  SCRIPTIC. 


I 


(Drawn  from  life.) 


W.  P.  D. 


I 


(Chrntttrb. 

Being  an  unadorned  narrative  of  the  happenings  at  Loyola 
during  the  year  1913-1914,  told  here  with  a two-fold  object, 
that  those  who  are  not  of  us  may  know  how  fate  has  chanced 
upon  Loyola’s  pathway,  and  that  we,  who  have  been  partly 
responsible  for  such  happenings,  may  have  a mute  reminder 
of  the  milestone  just  passed. 

September  15. 

With  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  Loyola,  the 
classes  of  the  College,  High  School  and  Preparatory  de- 
partments opened  today.  There  were  three  new  faces 
among  the  Faculty,  that  body  being  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  Fathers  Young,  Parker  and  Delihant. 

September  20. 

Inauguration  of  the  various  Societies  and  Sodalities  in 
the  College  and  High  School. 

September  22. 

The  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  this  morn- 
ing with  the  students  of  all  the  departments  in  attendance. 
The  Seniors  returned  today,  and  entered  upon  their  final 
year  of  College  life  at  Loyola. 

September  30. 

Evening  Courses  began. 

October  i. 

Holiday  granted  on  the  enrollment  of  the  three-hundredth 
student. 

October  13. 

The  entire  student-body  recited  the  Rosary  in  the  Church 
for  the  speedy  recovery  or  the  happy  death  of  Father  Young, 
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the  Professor  of  Sophomore  class.  Father  Young  was  re- 
moved to  Mercy  hospital  on  the  thirteenth  of  this  month, 
suffering  from  Typhoid-Pneumonia. 

Mr.  Joseph  Morning,  S.  J.,  joins  the  faculty  as  professor 
of  Second  Year  High  School. 

October  14. 

Death  of  Father  Young  at  Mercy  hospital. 

October  16. 

Funeral  of  Father  Young.  Office  of  the  dead  was  chanted 
by  the  Faculty  and  visiting  clergy  at  9.30,  followed  by  a 
low  Mass  of  Requiem,  celebrated  by  Rev.  Father  Rector. 
His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  pronounced  the  Absolution. 

October  28. 

Retreat  began  under  the  direction  of  Father  Delihant,  of 
the  High  School  Faculty. 

October  31. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  retreat.  Father  Dilihant 
celebrated  the  Mass  at  7.45,  and  all  the  students  were  in 
attendance.  The  exercises  in  the  church  were  followed  by 
breakfast  in  the  Gymnasium,  where  covers  were  laid  for 
280.  Good  cheer  abounded,  and  speeches  were  made  by 
Rev.  Father  Rector,  Father  Prefect  and  the  Class  Presi- 
dents. 

November  18. 

Turkey  Raffle  held  in  the  College  Auditorium.  The  pro- 
ceeds, $325.00  were  given  to  the  Literary,  Scientific  and 
Athletic  Associations. 

November  25. 

St.  Catherine’s  Day.  Senior  and  Junior  Holiday. 

November  27-30. 

Thanksgiving  Holidays. 
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December  2. 

Annual  Alumni  Theatre  Party  held  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  The  performance,  “Milestones,”  was  enjoyed  by  a 
large  and  representative  audience. 

December  3. 

Half-holiday  in  honor  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

December  5. 

Father  Goughian  assumes  the  Professorship  of  Sopho- 
more and  College  Evidences. 

December  16. 

Death  of  Father  Ryan,  at  St.  Agnes’  Hospital.  Father 
Ryan  was  professor  of  various  classes  in  the  College  for 
many  years. 

December  19. 

Funeral  of  Father  Ryan.  Chanting  of  the  Office  of  the 
Dead,  and  a low  Mass  of  Requiem,  celebrated  by  Father 
Rector  at  9.30.  Interment  was  at  Woodstock,  whither  a 
number  of  the  College  students  accompanied  the  remains. 

December  23. 

An  informal  entertainment  was  given  by  the  students  in 
honor  of  the  Faculty  and  also  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
Christmas  recess. 


The  Programme. 

March  College  Orchestra. 

Essay — “The  Cave  and  Modern  Sanitation” ..  Clarence  G.  Owings,  ’15. 

Recitation — “The  Burning  Babe” Mulvey  Wright,  i P. 

(Vocal  Accompaniment,  Clark  Corcoran,  i P.,  and  Marshall 
Finnan,  3 P.) 

Class  Song — “Ebekay” Second  Preparatory 

Recitation — “God  to  the  Soul  of  a Mother”  Martin  F.  X.  Murray, '16. 
(Composed  by  Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’16.) 

Sketch — “The  Three  Troopers” 

Oswald  Norman,  2 H.,  Charles  Coolahan,  i H.  A.,  Leon- 
ard Cunningham,  i H.  B. 

Sketch — “Christmas  Shopping” 

(Composed  by  Roger  O’Leary  and  Joseph  Quinn,  ’16.) 
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Characters. 


The  Attentive  Uncle John  Farrell,  ’17 

The  Intrusive  Son William  W.  Colder,  4 H. 

The  Wealthy  Nephew Thomas  A.  Murphy,  3 H. 

Address — “Greetings” Jerome  H.  Joyce,  Jr.,  T4. 

Rev  Father  Rector  closed  the  entertainment  with  words  of 

greeting  from  himself  and  all  the  Faculty 

January  16. 

Great  interest  caused  throughout  the  city  by  the  first 
public  announcement  of  the  removal  of  the  College  to  Guil- 
ford. 

February  2. 

An  informal  reception  was  given  in  honor  of  Fathers 
Delihant  and  Parker,  and  Brother  McGrogan,  who,  this 
morning  pronounced  their  final  vows  as  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Addresses  were  given  by  Jerome  H.  Joyce, 
Jr.,  of  the  College,  Russell  J.  Quinn  of  the  High  School,  and 
Richard  Schaefer  of  the  Preparatory  Department.  In  honor 
of  the  occasion.  Rev.  Father  Rector  granted  the  following 
day  as  a holiday. 

February  25. 

Georgetown-Loyola  Intercollegiate  Debate.  The  College 
Auditorium  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  much  applause 
greeted  the  judges’  decision,  giving  the  victory  to  Loyola. 
Following  the  debate,  the  speakers  of  both  colleges  were 
given  a banquet  at  the  Hotel  Joyce  by  the  Reverend  Pre- 
fect of  Studies. 

March  10. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Basket-Ball  team  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Joyce,  accompanied  with  speeches  and  toasts. 

March  17. 

Holiday  in  honor  of  Rev.  Father  Provincial’s  visit. 

May  I. 

The  customary  May  devotions  began  today. 
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May  13-14. 

On  these  evenings,  Loyola  acquitted  itself  nobly  in  the 
presentation  of  the  annual  play  “Bachelor  Hall.’’  Commen- 
dation of  the  boys’  work,  and  Mr.  Nevin’s  untiring  efforts, 
was  evinced  by  the  large  and  appreciative  audiences  that 
attended  the  performances. 

June  I. 

Whit  Monday.  Holiday. 

June  8. 

Annual  Track  and  Field  Day  at  Tolchester  Beach. 


June  12. 

The  final  oral  examinations  began  today. 

June  15. 

General  Communion,  followed  by  breakfast  in  the  “Gym.' 
June  16. 

High  School  Elocution  contest  and  Graduation  Exercises 
were  held  this  evening. 

June  17. 

College  Prize  Night  and  Oratorical  contest  for  the  Lee 
Medal. 


June  18. 

Sixty-second  Annual  Commencement. 

Leo  A.  Codd,  ’16. 
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J ALIGHTED  from  the  Pullman,  reluctant  to  give  up  its  few 
comforts  for  the  altogether  comfortless  local  which  was 
due  in  an  hour,  and  which  was  to  enable  me  to  continue  on  my 
journey. 

I had  ridden  for  many  monotonous  hours  through  an  un- 
changing country,  and  had  often  yearned  to  set  my  foot  on 
firm  ground  again.  But  even  now  as  the  Pullman  sped  away  I 
sighed  to  find  myself  in  one  of  those  isolated  tracts  situated 
far  out  on  the  Western  prairie  and  styled  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  railway,  a way  station. 

I looked  around  for  some  minutes  to  get  the  lay  of  the  land, 
my  observations  being  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a solitary 
cabin  several  hundred  feet  from  the  station  platform.  I was 
homesick,  almost  afraid,  so  lonely  was  the  place,  and  I started 
for  that  cabin  in  search  of  company.  As  I did  so  the  door  of 
the  cabin  swung  back,  and  a man  with  the  tan  of  the  open 
West  upon  his  face,  with  eyes  that  had  now  a haunted,  terri- 
fied expression,  now  one  of  utterable  sadness  and  helpless  res- 
ignation in  them,  came  forth  to  greet  me. 

There  was  something  unusual  about  the  man — some  indefi- 
nable mixture,  it  seemed,  of  the  student  and  the  nomad  about 
him,  some  outcroppings  of  culture  and  education  that  could 
not  remain  submerged  beneath  that  exterior — an  exterior  that 
from  a cursory  glance  spoke  only  of  the  life  of  the  plains,  and 
of  him  who  shunned  the  social  amenities  of  life. 

I was  not  surprised,  then,  when,  after  a conversation  of 
some  minutes,  in  which  he  gave  me  a chance  to  analyze  him 
as  a man  learned  and  brilliant,  he  consented,  with  some  little 
urging  on  my  part,  to  tell  me  the  story  that  lay  buried  from 
me.  This  story  I knew  was  of  a life  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  It  was  so  long,  he  told  me,  since  he  had  seen  any- 
one just  like  me  that  he  felt  almost  glad  to  unfold  the  tale. 
It  had  pressed  him  down  for  years,  torturing  him  ceaselessly 
and  causing  him  to  feel  that  he  wanted  to  tell  it  to  someone 
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who  would  believe  in  him,  and  who  would  be  ready  to  help 
him  by  sharing  the  secret  that  he  had  striven  in  vain  to  keep 
unto  himself.  Here  is  the  story  as  he  told  it  to  me,  bereft  of 
the  interruptions  or  the  digressions  into  which  he  entered 
from  time  to  time  in  recounting  it: 

“I  have  not  always  lived  here  and  in  this  way,”  he  said. 
“Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  I was  a student  at  a large 
university  in  the  East.  I was  taking  a post-graduate  course 
in  chemistry,  and  roomed  with  a fellow  named  Cole,  who  was 
pursuing  a course  in  physics  and  medicine.  Cole’s  mind  ran 
along  the  lines  of  mysterious  draughts  and  potions  with  un- 
usual properties,  and  many  times  I was  the  victim  of  his  ex- 
periments. Yet  I considered  it  a fair  exchange,  inasmuch  as 
he  helped  me  in  my  researches. 

“So  it  was  that  one  night  he  asked  me  to  join  him  in  his 
laboratory  to  try  the  effect  of  a dark  liquid  with  him.  I fol- 
lowed his  instructions.  We  sat  down  at  a table,  directly  fac- 
ing each  other,  and  looking  intently  at  each  other.  It  was  a 
part  of  Cole’s  fun  never  to  tell  me  what  to  expect.  Indeed  I 
enjoyed  the  suspense,  knowing  that  his  experiments  were 
never  harmful.  I drank  the  liquid  as  he  directed. 

“In  about  fifteen  minutes  drowsiness  overtook  me,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  I was  unconscious.  How  long  I remained 
so  I do  not  know.  When  I awoke  I was  too  stupefied  to  note 
the  time.  Stranger,  be  patient  with  me  for  what  I am  about 
to  tell  you  is  ‘passing  strange.’  Gradually  rousing  myself 
after  a time,  I looked  at  my  hands,  and  then  gasped  with  sur- 
prise. On  one  of  my  fingers  was  a ring. — A ring  on  my  hand, 
and  I never  wore  one  before.  I looked  at  my  feet. — Patent 
leather  shoes,  which  I despised,  were  on  them.  I looked 
across  the  table,  and  there  facing  me  was  myself,  or  rather  the 
body  of  myself.  Or  was  it  I?  If  not  I,  then  who?  As  I sat 
staring  across  the  table  my  body  arose — the  body  across  the 
table — and  remarked : 

“ ‘Well,  old  pal,  suppose  you  await  my  return.  Read  this.’ 

“Before  I could  think,  speak  or  move,  the  body  tossed  a note 
to  me  and  hurried  from  the  room.  I opened  the  note  and 
read: 

“ ‘Dear  Dick — Our  bodies  were  interchanged  by  the  potion. 
Temporarily  I am  in  your  body  and  you  are  in  mine.  Stay  in 
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the  room  and  I shall  return  in  about  an  hour  to  straighten  us 
out.  After  that,  I am  sorry  to  say,  I shall  be  compelled  to 
leave  you  suddenly  and  for  some  time.  Yours, 

COLE.’ 

“I  placed  my  hand  to  my  head  in  distraction.  I tried  to 
believe  it  all  a dream.  No,  I was  awake.  I paced  nervously 
up  and  down,  and,  unable  to  shake  off  my  fears,  rank  the  bell. 
The  bellboy  rapped,  and  at  my  invitation  came  in,  asking  ‘Mr. 
Cole  did  you  ring?’  This  was  more  than  I could  bear.  I 
dismissed  him. 

“Alone  again,  I thought  and  thought.  ‘Mr.  Cole’  I mused. 
‘I’ll  consult  the  mirror.’  Yes,  I was  in  Cole’s  body.  I was 
positive  that  it  was  I.  Yet  there  were  Cole’s  hands.  Cole’s 
cat-like  eyes.  Cole’s  lanky,  drooping  figure,  and  above  all,  or 
rather  below  all.  Cole’s  patent  leather  shoes. 

“I  yelled  curses  upon  Cole’s  head.  I began  to  fear  for  what 
the  future  held  for  me.  I trusted  Cole,  but  was  he  worthy  of 
it . At  last  I became  calm,  and  decided  to  quietly  await 
twelve  o’clock,  the  hour  at  which  Cole  was  due. 

“I,  that  is,  we,  sat  down;  we  crossed  Cole’s  lanky  legs, 
placed  a cigarette  in  his  mouth,  and  began  to  puff  away,  the 
while  I tried  to  drive  thoughts  through  his  befuddled  brain. 
I sat  there  for  sometime.  Then  I fell  asleep.  Suddenly  I 
awoke  with  a start.  I heard  a noise,  and  looking  around  I 
discovered  my  own  body  standing  beside  me.  I cannot  ade- 
quately describe  to  you  my  delight  at  once  more  beholding 
my  familiar  self.  I looked  haggard  and  ill-used,  and  had  in 
my  hand  a glass  of  that  same  dark  liquid.  The  look  in  those 
eyes  were  peculiar.  A thought  flashed  through  my  brain,  or, 
to  be  more  exact,  through  the  brain  I was  using.  Was  Cole 
the  man  I thought  him  to  be.  He  had  always  seemed  to  be 
upright  and  honorable.  Was  he? 

“Further  meditations  were  cut  short  by  the  command,  ‘Let’s 
drink.  The  glass  was  thrust  into  the  hand,  on  one  finger  of 
which  was  the  ring.  We  again  faced  each  other  and  drank. 
Unconsciousness  once  more.  Then  slowly  I awoke.  Yes, 
there  were  my  hands.  The  ring  had  gone — so  were  the 
patent  leather  shoes.  I was  myself.  I breathed  a prayer  of 
thanks  that  all  was  well,  and  then  I looked  at  Cole.  O God! 
his  face  was  livid.  The  muscles  were  tense,  the  features  dis- 
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torted.  I grasped  his  hand.  It  was  cold  and  clammy.  Cole 
was  dead. 

“The  telephone  aroused  me  with  its  unearthly  ringing. 
‘Hello,  hello,  is  this  Cole?’  Unwittingly  I answered  ‘Yes.’ 
Well,  Ralph  Staley  is  murdered,  and  Dick  White  was  the  last 
one  seen  to  leave  his  apartments.  White  is  additionally  im- 
plicated by  the  presence  of  his  watchfob  in  Staley’s  room. 
Find  him  if  you  can.’ 

“My  hand  instinctively  sought  my  waistcoat  pocket  in 
search  of  the  fob.  It  was  gone.  Then — Staley!  Ralph  Sta- 
ley! Cole’s  enemy.  A love  affair.  How  often  I had  heard 
Cole  say  he  would  like  to  see  him  dead.  The  details  of  the 
whole  crime  instantly  flashed  upon  me.  Cole  had  discovered 
a potion,  had  interchanged  ourselves,  murdered  Staley,  and 
had  tried  again  to  transmute  our  bodies,  and  thus  escape  jus- 
tice, leaving  me  to  suffer  the  penalty.  But  ‘man  proposes  and 
God  disposes.’  His  weak  constitution  had  failed  him  under 
the  unwonted  strain,  and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  perfidy. 

“For  me  a legal  defense  was  helpless.  Not  a court  in  the 
country  would  believe  my  story,  while  nine-tenths  would  hold 
me  for  a double  murder.  I packed  my  belongings  and  fled. 
Since  that  time  I have  traveled  around  the  world  a dozen 
times.  I have  camped  out  like  this  a hundred  times.  I have 
struck  gold  and  made  a fortune.  But  what  good  is  it?  The 
horrible  truth  ever  follows  me,  and  compels  me  to  be  a wan- 
derer, suffering  the  curse  of  Cain,  though  innocent  of  the 
crime  of  Cain.  This  body  is  accused  of  murder,  but  my  soul 
before  God  is  innocent.  These  hands  have  murdered,  but  I 
myself  am  no  murderer. 

“But  listen:  There’s  your  train.  Stranger.” 

Herbert  R.  O’Conor,  ’17. 
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Praise  to  him,  the  first  to  fall, 

In  battle  with  unhonored  foe. 

Who  answered  first  the  bugle's  call; 

His  death’s  a triumph — not  a woe! 

Mortal  man  was  made  to  die. 

His  not  to  choose  the  when  and  where. 

Praise  him  who  heard  the  battle’s  cry. 

And  hearing,  answered — dying  there! 

Proud  and  sad  his  father  is 

To  list  the  story  and  the  fame, 

Of  that  warrior  son  of  his 

Who  shed  his  blood — in  the  nation’s  name ! 

Oft  may  that  father  still  attest. 

With  tearful  eyes  the  story, 

Quam  dulce  et  decorum  est. 

Pro  patria — mori! 

Stewart  Fenwick,  ’17. 
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’Twas  in  the  autumn  season,  in  Great  Britain’s  busy  docks, 

When  that  good  ship  Volturno  pulled  away  from  foreign 
rocks, 

On  a fair  day  in  September,  by  the  amber  sunlight  kissed. 

She  started  on  that  fatal  voyage,  for  our  metropolis. 

Four  days  had  passed  since  she  set  sail,  and  the  waves  were 
rising  high. 

The  moon  was  slowly  peeping  from  a dark  and  frowning  sky. 

When  suddenly  a voice  was  heard,  and  face  of  young  and  old 

Turned  quick  upon  a fireman,  who,  black  with  dust  of  coal. 

Had  rushed  on  deck  and  in  terror  yelled,  “There’s  fire  in  the 
hold!” 

The  captain  heard;  his  face  turned  pale,  but  a man  full  brave 
was  he. 

He  ordered  his  crew  as  best  he  knew,  to  fight  to  set  them  free. 

In  the  midst  of  flames  on  the  burning  ship  he  arranged  them 
all  about. 

And  saw  that  women  and  children  were  the  first  to  be  rowed 
out. 

Hot  water  boiled  about  his  feet,  and  he  for  freedom  crave; 

But  he  stayed — the  last  to  leave  the  ship,  as  it  sunk  into  its 
grave. 

In  these  wild  seas  the  small  boats  rocked,  and  some  were 
strained  and  sunk, 

But  others  sailed,  till  a ship  they  hailed,  and  were  placed  in 
warm,  dry  bunk. 

Among  these  few  were  the  Captain  and  crew  of  that  noble 
ship  which  went  down. 

And  they  in  love  thanked  their  God  from  above  that  they  were 
not  also  drowned. 

Henry  J.  Casey,  H.  S.,  ’17. 
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M ONEY  talks!  It  has  always  talked.  It  has  talked  so 
loudly  that  the  expression  has  passed  into  an  epigram,  so 
continuously  that  the  pages  of  history  are  mere  phonographic 
records  of  the  reproduction  of  its  voice,  and  at  the  present 
time,  it  speaks  in  clarion  tones.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  the  power  of  money  intertwined  with  most  of  the  im- 
portant movements  of  our  time,  still  less  so  to  trace  its  con- 
nection with  a movement  that  deals  directly  with  money 
itself. 

In  no  policy  at  the  present  time  has  this  pernicious  power 
been  so  actively  manifested  as  in  the  matter  of  Panama  Canal 
tolls.  From  every  viewpoint  the  canal  deals  with  MONEY. 
In  itself  it  is  a MONEY  channel,  linking  not  only  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  joining  too  the  resources  of  Occi- 
dent and  Orient.  Flowing  side  by  side  these  currents  sweep 
onward.  We  speak  of  the  stream  of  commerce,  and  commerce 
means  and  is  MONEY.  Every  regulation  of  money  interests 
those  who  control  this  factor,  and  so  it  is  that  mierely  phy- 
sically speaking  the  Panama  Canal  is  of  paramount  interest 
to  the  forces  of  MONEY.  But  the  canal  has  another  and  far 
more  important  interest  for  the  group  of  financiers  in  whose 
hands  are  the  threads  of  industry. 

In  a broad  way,  the  canal  problem  centres  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  a clause  in  the  treaty,  but  there  are  many  actors 
behind  the  scene  who  obscure  the  issue.  There  is  William 
Randolph  Hearst  throwing  into  the  scale  the  enormous  circu- 
lation of  his  far-flung  journals ; there  is  Speaker  Clark,  a 
war-horse  of  Democracy  and  badly  shaken  by  that  same  over- 
throw ; there  is  the  power  of  big  business  in  the  modern 
sense,  symbolizing  the  ruthless  crushing  of  competitors,  the 
power  of  bribery  and  the  lobby,  and  there  are  numberless 
demagogues  “against  the  government  men,”  who  strive  to 
rise  on  the  fall  of  others ; lastly,  there  is  a large  party  of 
Anglo  feriacs  who  oppose  on  principle  everything  English. 
It  is  confusing  influences  such  as  these  that  render  it  doubly 
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difficult  for  President  Wilson  to  confute  the  sincere  believer 
in  free  tolls. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  exists  a disagreement  with  a treaty 
power  is  sufficient  for  a thorough  investigation.  It  is  a 
question  of  international  good  faith  and  not  of  the  relative 
strength  of  armies  and  navies  or  of  old-feeling  more  than  a 
century  past.  The  object  of  a treaty  is  to  avoid  force  of  arms. 
The  United  States  by  its  dictatorial  treatment  of  foreign 
powers,  and  especially  Latin-American  nations,  previous  to 
the  present  administration,  has  fallen  lamentably  in  inter- 
national esteem.  Our  word  as  a nation  is  no  longer  as  good 
as  our  bond;  our  foreign  relations  have  been  carelessly  and 
thoughtlessly  handled. 

“Rightly  or  wrongly,”  says  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachu- 
setts, “the  nations  both  of  the  old  world  and  new  have  come 
to  believe  that  we  are  not  to  be  trusted;  that  we  make  our 
international  relations  the  sport  of  politics  and  treat  them  as 
if  they  were  no  different  from  domestic  relations.'’  The  ETHI- 
CAL result  has  been  a prejudice  against  the  United  States  in 
quarters  where  she  needs  favor  most.  The  MATERIAL  re- 
sult is  the  disappearance  of  our  merchant  marine  from  the  seas 
and  the  passing  of  the  ever-increasing  trade  of  South  America 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  It  is  in  order  to  prevent  us 
from  once  again  being  taunted  with  the  stigma  that  we  make 
might,  right,  that  President  Wilson  has  made  a stand  for  the 
repeal.  It  is  in  order  to  rehabilitate  us  with  our  fellow  nations 
and  thereby  do  more  to  revive  our  maritime  commerce  than 
could  be  accomplished  by  any  subsidy. 

When  all  arguments  are  completed  there  still  remains  the 
primeval  principle  of  the  battle  for  the  spoils.  The  Democrats 
are  an  overwhelming  majority,  but  within  that  majority  there 
is  an  acting  minority,  a minority  that  has  existed  ever  since 
the  birth  of  the  party,  a minority  that  exists  in  every  party. 
Since  their  overthrow  at  Baltimore  they  have  been  playing  a 
game  of  “watchful  waiting.”  The  tariff  had  already  been  over- 
whelmingly ratified  by  the  country,  the  currency,  too,  bore  the 
stamp  of  popular  approval;  the  wheels  had  been  oiled,  the 
ground  had  been  fertilized  for  both  these  measures.  Then 
suddenly  came  the  President’s  dramatic  appeal  for  neutrality 
in  tolls.  It  implied  a recognition  of  a mistake;  it  was  a conces- 
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sion  to  a country  to  which  thousands  of  new-made  Americans 
are  bitterly  hostile;  it  involved  at  least  a technical  breach  of 
a party  platform;  it  was  suddenly  put  forth  and  would  neces- 
sarily be  acted  upon  suddenly.  There  would  be  little  time  for 
analysis. 

Immediately  the  Hearst’s,  the  Clark  partisans,  the  anti- 
Bryan  men  and  the  jingoes  leaped  to  their  guns ! Here  was 
the  longed-for  opportunity  to  discredit  the  President,  who 
was  far  too  democratic  and  straightforward  for  most  of  them. 
The  lion  lay  down  with  the  lamb.  Ship  subsidy  men  linked 
their  fortunes  with  Hearst  mobocrats.  Joining  the  sincere 
believers  in  free  tolls,  they  made  a formidable  body.  The 
cry  of  British  domination  was  raised;  the  British  betrayal 
was  blazoned  forth,  much  as  every  act  of  religious  leniency  at 
a certain  period  of  history  was  called  a cession  of  the  papacy. 

So  far,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  hue  and  cry 
has  not  prevailed.  Reason  has  triumphed.  By  the  time  this 
article  appears  the  Senate  may  have  acted  and  the  whole 
issue  come  before  the  bar  of  the  American  people.  Meanwhile 
the  caldron  seeths,  the  puppets  leap.  No  question  has  in- 
volved issues  of  more  dramatic  possibilities,  financial,  in- 
dustrial and  therefore  political — perhaps  the  most  dramatic  is 
the  reappearance  of  the  MONEY  power,  the  power  of  combi- 
nation. For  the  last  eight  years  administration  after  adminis- 
tration has  waged  war  against  the  ruthlessness  of  their  meth- 
ods; Republicans,  Democrats  and  Progressives  have  united 
in  prosecuting  them  through  their  Attorney  Generals.  Broken 
into  fragments  by  the  Sherman  act  they  were  seemingly 
crushed,  but  in  reality  only  biding  their  time.  In  June  of  1912 
they  raised  their  heads  to  lower  them  before  the  implacable 
honesty  of  two  men.  Throughout  the  triumphant  early  months 
of  the  present  administration  they  waited;  with  publicity  as 
represented  by  the  newspapers  entirely  against  them,  they 
were  helpless ; with  the  majority  of  the  dominant  party 
against  them,  they  were  helpless.  To  change  the  attitude  of 
the  papers,  to  overthrow  the  dominant  section  of  democracy — 
this  was  essential.  The  hostility  to  the  administration  evinced 
by  many  leading  newspapers  is  significant;  the  deficit  in  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  is  significant.  Once  again 


MONEY  talks! 


Roger  O’Leary,  ’16. 
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ENTLEMAN  to  see  you,  sir,”  announced  Hobbs  to  his 
master  when  Robert  Summers  and  I entered  our  apart- 
ment on  Brook  street.  ‘‘In  the  waiting  room?”  asked  Robert. 
“He  ia,  sir,  and  very  nervous,”  was  Hobbs’  reply.  Summers 
raised  his  eyebrows  slightly  and  entered  the  consulting  room. 
Bob  turned  to  me  and  said:  “Come  in,  Dick,  it  may  be  worth 
your  while.  Then  to  Hobbs : “Show  him  in.” 

Before  continuing  with  the  story,  it  would  be  well  to  know 
that  Robert  Summers  was  a private  detective.  He  was  six 
feet  in  height  and  built  in  proportion.  His  firm  mouth  and 
chin  told  of  a strong  will  power;  his  high,  broad  forehead 
and  piercing  blue  eyes,  of  a natural  astuteness  of  mind.  He 
had  an  income  on  which  he  could  live  comfortably.  For  the 
last  five  years  he  and  I had  lived  in  our  apartment  on  Brook 
street.  I,  too,  had  some  money,  and  together  we  enjoyed  life 
in  our  own  way.  At  different  times  I recorded  some  of  the 
cases  that  brought  out  his  quick  perception  and  keen  mental 
faculties  for  unraveling  (with  the  most  intangible  clues)  re- 
pulsive crimes,  while  the  police  were  trying  to  find  a motive. 
The  following  case  is  an  example : 

The  gentleman  who  followed  Hobbs  into  the  room  was 
tall  and  of  a commanding  aspect.  He  introduced  himself  as 
Roger  Quirke,  a lawyer.  “I  am  Robert  Summers,  and  this 
is  my  friend  and  colleague,  Richard  Morris,”  said  Bob.  “Won’t 
you  be  seated?”  As  the  lawyer  seated  himself.  Bob  continued: 
“Now,  Mr.  Quirke,  tell  us  the  entire  story.  Be  brief,  but  do 
not  omit  any  detail  that  may  in  any  way  materially  alter  the 
case.” 

Mr.  Quirke  began : “Three  months  ago  a medium-sized  gen- 
tleman of  dark  complexion  and  slender  build  called  on  me. 
It  was  ten  o’clock  on  September  twenty-fourth,  to  be  precise. 
This  gentleman  asked  me  if  I could  let  him  have  a room  in  my 
house,  adding  that  I would  be  well  repaid  for  any  trouble  that 
he  might  cause.  He  stated  that,  although  at  present  he  was 
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physically  perfect,  there  was  a great  danger  that  overshadowed 
him,  but  that  this  would  in  no  way  revert  on  me,  as  the  matter 
was  purely  personal.  Believing  him  to  be  partly  unbalanced 
by  some  serious  mental  strain,  I assured  him  that  I would  be 
glad  to  help -him,  either  professionally,  or  as  a friend.  His 
fate,  he  said,  was  inevitable,  if  a certain  thing  occurred.  After 
about  an  hour’s  conversation  with  him,  we  went  to  my  house 
and  I let  him  have  the  second  story  middle  room.  I found 
him  to  be  a quiet,  self-possessed  fellow  who  traveled  much 
and  who  would  tell  of  what  he  saw  during  his  travels. 

“We  became  close  friends,  and  all  went  well  until  November 
nineteenth.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  came  to  me  and 
asked  if  I would  object  to  his  having  a burglar  alarm  on  all 
the  windows  and  new  locks  on  the  doors.  I told  him  that  I 
did  not  mind,  and  straightway  he  had  it  done.  This  com- 
pleted, he  was  quite  himself  again.  Last  evening,  after  dinner, 
he  and  I were  recounting  the  happenings  of  the  day,  as  was 
our  wont.  I related  a curious  incident  that  occurred  late  that 
afternoon,  soon  after  I had  reached  home,  and  while  he  was 
out  for  his  customary  stroll.  I will  not  recount  to  you  the 
incident  which  caused  him  so  much  anxiety. 

“Just  as  the  clock  struck  half-past  four,  a lady  and  two 
gentlemen  were  announced  by  my  man.  I often  do  business 
with  my  clients  after  hours  and  the  call  excited  no  suspicion. 
The  lady  was  nearing  forty;  the  gentlemen  were  about  fifty 
and  thirty-five  respectively.  The  lady  was  well  dressed,  and 
to  a casual  observer  she  would  appear  to  be  nearing  thirty, 
but  her  hands  and  the  very  faint  lines  in  her  face  didn’t  belong 
to  a woman  of  thirty;  the  elder  of  the  two  men  was  short  and 
stockily  built ; the  younger  was  tall  and  lithe ; both  were  beard- 
less. The  lady  introduced  them  as  her  brother  and  her  nephew. 
Then  she  asked  if  they  might  remain  in  the  library  while  she 
discussed  her  business  privately  with  me.  I complied  with  her 
request  and  led  her  to  my  den.  She  told  me  that  she  did  not 
trust  her  brother  or  her  nephew — she  handed  me  a deed  for 
some  real  estate  which  they  had  been  urging  her  to  buy — she 
feared  that  it  was  fraudulent,  and  in  the  course  of  her  story, 
she  became  fearfully  unnerved,  and  finally  went  into  hysterics. 
I ran  to  another  room  and  called  up  a doctor.  When  I returned 
the  lady  had  left.  I hastened  to  the  library  and  found  her 
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companions  too  were  gone.  I called  the  man,  and  asked  him 
if  they  had  passed  him.  He  said  that  they  had,  and  that  he 
thought  that  the  lady  was  sick  for  the  men  had  to  almost 
carry  her  to  their  car  and  that  they  had  driven  down  the  street 
immediately. 

This  morning  when  the  maid  carried  his  coffee  to  him  she 
called  him  several  times,  and  received  no  reply.  She  then 
rapped  loudly  on  the  door.  Her  knocking  awoke  me,  and  I 
hastened  to  find  the  cause  for  it.  On  learning  the  trouble  I 
listened  at  the  door.  From  within  came  only  the  omnious 
ticking  of  a large  Dutch  clock.  A chill  gripped  my  heart. 
What  if  the  inevitable,  as  he  called  it,  had  occurred?  Step- 
ping back  a few  paces  I flung  myself  at  the  door.  There  was 
a sharp  snap  as  the  lock  broke,  and  I found  myself  gazing 
upon  the  ghastly  countenance  of  my  client.  His  mouth  was 
open,  as  if  it  had  been  forced  that  way.  In  his  wide  staring 
eyes  a look  of  mingled  fear  and  hate  lurked  even  in  death. 
His  pallid  features  were  horribly  distorted.  I grasped  a chair 
for  support,  or  I should  have  fallen.  Turning,  I staggered 
from  the  room  and  summoned  the  doctor.  He  came  in  about 
fifteen  minutes.  I had  explained  to  him  a little  over  the 
’phone,  and  now  I led  him  to  the  room.  The  doctor  gasped, 
and,  trembling,  placed  his  stethyoscope  to  the  breast  of  the 
dead.  Then  his  body  became  tense.  He  breathed  deeply  for 
a minute,  then  said:  ‘This  is  a case  for  a detective,  not  a 
doctor.  This  man  died  of  inhalation  of  gas.’  I asked  him 
to  stay  there  and  see  that  nothing  was  touched  until  I had 
seen  you.  He  agreed,  and  I came  immediately” — the  lawyer 
mopped  his  perspiring  brow  nervously. 

I handed  him  a glass  of  Scotch,  and  Summers  rang  for 
Hobbs.  “Bring  the  car  to  the  door  immediately,”  he  said. 
When  Hobbs  appeared,  “We  will  do  all  we  can  for  you,  Mr. 
Quirke,”  said  Bob,  helping  him  to  the  elevator.  Getting  into 
the  car  he  rode  quickly  to  the  lawyer’s  residence. 

Upon  entering  the  death  chamber  Summers  pulled  his  mag- 
nifying glass  from  his  pocket,  examined  the  body,  the  bed 
and  the  room.  He  went  to  the  window,  threw  it  open.  A 
loud  Clanging  was  heard  all  over  the  house.  It  was  the 
burglar  alarm.  Summers  smiled  and  threw  open  the  other 
window.  This  time  there  was  no  alarm.  The  wires  had  been 
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cut.  The  window  sill  was  curiously  carved.  A thick  vine 
covered  the  side  of  the  house.  Slipping  his  hand  into  a cav- 
ity, Summers  drew  out  a bag.  He  examined  the  contents  of 
the  bag,  then  said  to  Mr.  Quirke : “I  will  be  back  at  three 
o’clock.  If  nothing  unforseen  occurs,  I shall  put  the  police 
on  the  trail  of  the  murderers.  I think  that  you  will  find  that 
your  man  has  disappeared.” 

I passed  a memorable  afternoon  with  Mr.  Quirke,  trying  to 
convince  him  that  Bob  would  do  just  as  he  said.  At  three 
o'clock  precisely  Bob  Summers  entered  the  residence  of  Roger 
Quirke,  the  attorney-at-law.  He  smiled  reassuringly  at  Quirke, 
and  said,  ‘T  will  tell  you  all  that  I know.” 

“Do  you  remember,”  he  began,  “the  theatre  robberies  prev- 
alent throughout  the  country  fifteen  years  ago?  Well,  the 
watchman  in  one  of  the  theatres  was  killed.  The  job  was 
done  by  the  Flemingway  gang.  The  crowd  was  caught,  and 
Parks  turned  State’s  evidence.  Two  of  the  gang  went  to  the 
chair;  four  others,  three  men  and  a woman  got  fifteen  years. 
They  avowed  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  pals. 

“Your  client,  Mr.  Quirke,  was  Parks.  He  knew  if  the  gang 
ever  found  him  he  would  die.  That  is  what  he  meant  by  the 
inevitable.  On  November  19  he  heard  of  their  release;  he 
asked  you  about  the  burglar  alarm.  Two  weeks  ago  the  boy 
that  you  had  for  a year  left  you,  and  another  applied  almost 
immediately.  Yesterday  two  men  and  a lady  came  to  see 
you,  and  left  abruptly.  That  is,  all  but  the  old  gentleman, 
who  hid  himself  in  the  Dutch  clock.  Not,  however,  before  he 
cut  the  burglar  alarm.  Last  night,  by  the  aid  of  the  vine  and 
a rope,  the  young  fellow  and  the  woman  came  through  the 
window.” 

At  this  point  Summers  drew  from  his  pocket  the  bag  that 
he  had  taken  from  the  window  sill.  From  it  he  drew  four 
trunk  straps,  two  pieces  of  rope,  a rubber  hose,  which  at  one 
end  had  the  form  of  a funnel,  and  at  the  end  of  the  funnel  two 
narrow  straps. 

“Having  entered  the  room,”  continued  Summers,  “they 
proceeded  to  bind  and  gag  Parks.  Parks  could  neither  move 
nor  call  for  help.  They  then  tied  the  tube  to  his  nose,  at- 
tached it  to  the  chandelier,  and  turned  on  the  gas.  When 
they  were  quite  sure  that  Parks  was  dead  they  untied  him, 
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turned  off  the  gas,  and  having  put  the  room  in  perfect  order, 
they  left  by  the  window.  The  police  are  on  the  trail.  Whether 
or  not  they  land  them  does  not  concern  us.  Come,  Richard, 
we  must  bid  Mr,  Quirke  good-bye.” 

In  our  apartment  he  told  me  how  he  recognized  Parks.  He 
told  me  of  the  chaffed  wrists  and  ankles,  of  the  cut  on  the 
temple,  of  the  long  scratches  made  on  the  bed  by  the  buckles 
of  the  straps,  of  the  cloths  on  the  lips  of  the  dead  man  that 
remained  after  the  gag  was  removed;  of  the  rubber  fiber  on 
the  chandelier,  of  the  fresh  scratches  on  and  in  the  Dutch 
clock;  of  the  broken  vine.  All  combined  had  solved  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Lawyer’s  Client. 

Russell  Quinn.  H.  S.,  ’14. 


A STREET  CAR  INCIDENT. 

(A  Triolet). 

She  left  her  Latin  book  behind. 

Upon  the  seat  we  chatted  in. 

To  meet  again  had  she  a mind? 

She  left  her  Latin  book  behind. 
Suspicion  were  a thing  unkind; 

Perhaps  but  careless  she  had  been. 
She  left  her  Latin  book  behind. 

Upon  the  seat  we  chatted  in. 


James  O^Toole,  Jr.,  ’17. 


ulljat  1!5aby! 


QOLLY  was  crazy  about  animals,  while  I hated  them,  espe- 
cially slimy,  creepy  ones.  The  maraudering  “Tom’’  was 
ever  welcome  to  her  chamber  door,  while  my  intercourse  with 
them  consisted  solely  of  nightly  volleys  of  tin  cans,  old  shoes 
and  cold  water  into  their  howling  midst. 

We  had  many  squabbles  upon  the  subject,  squabbles  nearly 
always  ended  by  the  abrupt  departure  of  Dolly,  and  followed 
by  a reconciliation  some  days  later  with  zoology  tabooed.  It 
was  after  one  of  these  squabbles  more  acrid  than  usual  that  I 
decided  to  put  Dolly’s  affection  to  the  test  called  “acid.” 
Psychologists  know  that  there  is  nothing  more  painful  to  the 
sensitive,  nothing  that  quenches  the  flame  of  enthusiasm 
sooner  than  ridicule.  It  was  upon  this  knowledge  that  I 
built  my  plan. 

One  very  dark  evening  (but  a fine-drawn  thread  of  watery 
moon  rode  in  the  cloud-flecked  sky)  I placed  a very  small  bit 
of  whimpering  canine  in  Dolly’s  vestibule.  Around  the  dog’s 
neck  was  a minute  piece  of  cord,  its  end  in  the  hand  of  a 
friend  who  merged  himself  with  the  shadows  in  a nearby 
doorway.  Some  more  friends,  boys  and  girls,  were  stationed 
at  the  end  of  the  square.  My  duty  was  to  ring  the  bell,  and 
then  to  rejoin  my  companions.  Dolly  would,  no  doubt,  an- 
swer the  bell,  and,  on  finding  the  dog,  would,  according  to 
custom,  attempt  to  take  it  indoors.  Then  my  friend  in  the 
nearby  doorway  would  “get  busy.”  When  Dolly  stooped  to 
pick  up  doggy,  friend  would  take  a pull  at  the  cord  terminat- 
ing around  doggy’s  neck,  and  doggy  would  naturally  jump 
back.  Dolly  would  follow,  and  the  friend  would  emerge  from 
the  vestibule,  and  appear  to  be  sauntering  down  the  street, 
but  all  the  time  jerking  the  dog.  Each  time  as  Doily  was 
about  to  lay  hands  on  the  dog  he  would  be  jerked  from  her 
grasp,  and  finally  Dolly,  still  following,  would  arrive  triumph- 
antly in  our  midst,  when  we  would  close  around  her  and  give 
her  the  “merry  ha!  ha!”  If  her  love  for  animals  could  with- 


stand  this  test,  it  was  surely  triple-plated.  She  could  hardly 
even  speak  of  animals  hereafter  to  any  of  her  friends  without 
this  humiliating  incident  being  brought  up. 

The  plan  worked  well.  Dolly  fell  into  the  trap,  followed 
the  dog  and  plunged  into  our  uproarious  midst  as  “per  sched- 
ule.” She  must  have  guessed  the  author  of  the  joke,  but  if 
she  did,  she  kept  quiet  about  it,  and  in  two  weeks’  time  I had 
forgotten  the  whole  affair. 

Not  so  Dolly,  however!  The  mind  feminine  is  subtle,  and 
Dolly  was  merely  biding  her  time. 

A month  after  the  occurrence  I was  surprised,  and,  I may 
say  delighted,  to  hear  Dolly’s  voice  over  the  ’phone.  She  said 
that  she  had  called  me  up  to  tell  me  she  was  going  to  take  a 
trip  to  the  country,  and  had  I any  objections  to  coming  along 
as  her  escort?  Of  course  I hadn’t,  and  I said  so,  but  I was 
puzzled  when  she  added  that  she  was  not  going  solely  for 
pleasure,  but  that  her  main  object  in  view  was  to  visit  a 
friend  and  get  a tadpole.  I asked  her  where  she  was  going  to 
get  the  tadpole,  and  she  replied  airily : 

“Oh!  you’ll  have  it  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  all  right.  There’s 
a pond  full  of  frogs  near  my  friend’s  house.” 

On  reaching  her  home  I found  her  ready  for  departure,  but 
with  a little  white  bundle  in  her  arms  which  contained,  so  she 
said,  a baby  that  Mrs.  Brown,  a friend  of  hers,  had  asked  her 
to  take  for  an  airing.  I relieved  her  of  the  infant,  and  we  set 
out.  I was  disappointed  at  the  addition  to  our  party,  but  the 
babe  was  little  trouble.  Occasionally  it  gave  a jerk,  but  it 
was  very  quiet,  and  I soon  became  accustomed  to  it. 

Arriving  at  the  suburb,  we  alighted  and  plodded  up  along  a 
hill  to  a house  wherein  abode  her  friend.  She  greeted  us  cor- 
dially. I shook  hands  with  her,  excusing  my  left  hand,  as  I 
was  holding  the  baby  solicitously  with  my  right.  Dolly  and 
the  mistress  went  into  the  house,  while  I trotted  obediently  to 
the  stream  which  gurgled  about  a hundred  yards  from  the 
house. 

It  was  full  of  frogs ; all  around  me  they  croaked  and 
splashed,  for  the  dusk  was  fast  approaching— but  I saw  no  tad- 
poles. At  last  the  darkness  settled  down,  and  I was  about  to 
give  up  my  search,  the  more  so  because  I feared  that  the  baby 
which  I had  laid  down  on  a mossy  bank  would  catch  cold 


from  the  dampness,  when  a light  footstep  sounded  behind  me, 
and  there  was  Dolly,  lantern  in  hand,  eyes  brimming  with 
merriment.  The  yellow  gleam  of  the  lantern  invested  her 
face  with  a peculiarly  roguish  appearance,  like  some  yellow 
manikin  bobbing  at  me  from  behind  footlights. 

“Have  you  found  the  tadpole  yet?”  she  asked,  smiling  the 
while.  I replied  in  the  negative,  and  added: 

“You  have  proven  a false  prophet,  Dolly,  for  you  said  I 
would  have  it  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  and  in  this  stream  there 
are  nothing  but  full-grown  frogs.  Next  time  take  my  advice, 
look  into  things  more  closely,  and  then  we  will  not  come  on  a 
fool’s  errand.”  This  last  I said  a little  pompously,  I fear,  but 
my  punishment  was  close  at  hand. 

“You  goose,”  she  cried,  “I  said  that  you  would  have  the 
tadpole  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  and  so  you  shall.  Open  that 
bundle  you  have  carried  so  faithfully.” 

Not  understanding  what  the  baby  had  to  do  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  tadpole,  I nevertheless  obeyed.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  the  baby  inside,  a slimy,  green,  bullet-headed,  frog- 
eyed baby  tadpole.  Roger  F.  O’Leary,  ’i6. 
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!®t|af0  tn  a arar? 


Y OU’VE  all  heard  of  widow’s  tears  and  Willie’s  tears,  of  old 
maid’s  tears  and  orphan’s  tears,  of  baby’s  tears  and 
boozer’s  tears,  of  chemist’s  tears,  H2O  chloride  and  chubby’s 
tears,  H.  O.  G.  porcine;  no  doubt  you  know  the  “tears,  idle 
tears’’  stuff  which  some  poor  poet  scratched  off  when  the  price 
of  salt  went  up  two  cents  a pound;  but,  after  all’s  said  and 
done,  what’s  a tear?  Mamma  spanks  Willy,  Sammy  jilts  Lucy, 
Lucy  spurns  Tommy — all  cause  for  tears  and  breach  of  prom- 
ise suit,  Willie’s  suit  being  otherwise  breached,  however. 

The  fair  young  girl,  betrayed  by  the  heartless  villain,  slumps 
slowly  through  the  beautiful  fish-market,  wrapped  in  a vise- 
like cape  and  remorse,  now  and  then  dabbling  at  the  drops  of 
“aqua”  upon  her  crystalline  cheek  (tears). 

When  your  best  girl  throws  you  down,  when  you  fumble  the 
ball  on  the  five-yard  line,  when  the  cashier  takes  a honeymoon 
to  Europe  on  your  money,  when  you  strike  out  with  three  on — 
you  wonder  at  the  tiny  drop  of  moisture  that  trickles  down 
your  cheek.  But  cheer  up,  old  chap,  it  may  only  be  a rain- 
drop after  all ! 


Roger  F.  O’Leary,  ’16. 


iSpautg  (fupBtiona. 


Question — 

Where  is  beauty  bred? 

Answer — 

In  the  feet  or  in  the  head, 

In  the  crinkles  of  the  clothes, 

Or  the  dimples  near  the  nose— 

Where  is  beauty  bred? 

Question — 

Is  beauty  ever  worn? 

Answer — 

Yes,  lightly  plastered  on  at  morn. 

When  the  cheeks  are  very  sere, 

And  the  color’s  meager  mere — 

Then  is  beauty  worn! 

Question — 

When  is  beauty  fled? 

Answer — 

Surely  when  the  day  is  dead 
And  the  eyes  are  in  repose. 

And  the  powder’s  off  the  nose,-— 

Then  is  beauty  fled! 

Ambrose  Quinn,  ’15. 
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Chairman  Entertainment  Committee — Mark  O.  Shriver. 
Chairman  Membership  Committee — Victor  I.  Cook. 
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INURING  the  past  year,  the  twenty-fifth  of  its  existence,  the 
events  of  interest  to  the  Alumni  Association  of  Loyola 
College  have  been  such  that  every  member  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  work  of  the  Association.  The  added  impetus 
given  to  the  activity  of  the  Association,  due  wholly  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  Society  in  igii  by  Father  Ziegler,  S.  J., 
and  his  earnest  co-workers,  can  best  be  appreciated  through 
the  chronological  relation  of  the  events  of  the  past  year. 

A “Smoker”  was  held  November  5,  1913,  and  it  was  attended 
by  several  hundred  of  the  “old  boys.”  The  athletic  events 
of  the  evening  were  much  enjoyed.  A buffet  lunch  was  served 
in  the  Reading  Room,  which  was  beautifully  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  The  annual  “Smoker”  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
“Reunion”  first  held  during  the  Presidency  of  Father  Mullen. 

On  December  2,  1913,  the  members  of  the  Association  anvd 
their  friends  enjoyed  a performance  of  Arnold  Bennett’s 
“Milestones”  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  The  theatre  benefit, 
now  an  established  event  of  the  season,  was  voted  a success 
by  all. 

The  Nomination  Convention  for  the  selection  of  officers  for 
the  coming  year  was  held  on  January  14,  1914.  Advance 
sheets  of  the  Alumni  Directory  were  sent  to  all  members 
after  the  meeting,  so  that  the  final  edition  of  the  directory  for 
the  coming  year  may  be  as  nearly  correct  as  the  careful  re- 
vision of  interested  officers  and  members  can  make  it. 

The  General  Election  of  officers  was  held  on  January  28, 
1914.  At  this  meeting  the  revised  Constitution  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  read  and  passed.  This  was  followed  by  the  voting, 
and  an  address  by  Father  Ziegler.  Resolutions  were  adopted. 
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by  which  a financial  committee  of  the  Alumni  Association  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  Father  Rector  on  ways  and  means 
in  event  of  the  proposed  removal. 

The  Banquet  held  at  the  Belvedere  on  February  ii,  was 
attended  by  a large  and  representative  gathering  of  the  “old 
boys,”  who  enjoyed  the  evening  as  only  reunited  schoolmates 
can.  The  speaker  of  the  evening,  the  Hon.  Morris  Shepherd, 
United  States  Senator  from  Texas,  was  received  with  rouni 
on  round  of  applause.  A natural  orator,  the  Senator  from  the 
Lone  Star  State,  held  his  hearers  spell-bound  with  his  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  “Christian  Citizenship,”  save  when  spon- 
taneous applause  caused  them  to  express  their  appreciation. 
Seldom  has  the  Association  heard  so  gifted  an  orator,  and  the 
thanks  of  all  must  be  voted  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  to 
whom  the  Association  is  indebted  for  the  Senator’s  presence. 
The  other  speakers  of  the  evening  who  gained  much  praise, 
were  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Le  Brou,  toast-master,  Mr.  William  J. 
O’Brien,  who  responded  to  the  toast  “The  Future  Loyola,”  and 
Mr.  Lee,  who  acted  for  Mayor  Preston,  who  was  unable  to 
attend.  Father  Ennis,  S.  J.,  the  Reverend  President  of  Loyola, 
spoke  of  the  removal  to  Guilford,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
present,  gave  conclusive  proof  that  when  the  time  for  action 
comes,  the  support  of  the  Alumni  Association  will  not  be 
wanting. 

In  April,  the  Hand-book  and  Directory  was  sent  to  the 
members.  It  contained  valuable  information  regarding  the 
Association.  It  includes  a list  of  all  the  members,  both  living 
and  deceased;  origin  and  foundation  of  College  in  1852;  names 
of  those  who  organized  the  Association  on  November  7,  1889; 
a list  of  the  Presidents  and  Prefects  of  Loyola  College  since 
its  foundation;  and  a sketch  of  the  Alumni  Association  from 
its  beginning,  twenty-five  years  ago  to  the  present. 

The  greatest  and  final  event  of  the  year,  the  Memorial  Mass 
and  General  Communion,  took  place  on  May  17,  1914,  and 
the  large  number  of  members  present,  showed  that  influence 
of  their  training  by  the  noble  followers  of  St.  Ignatius  was 
still  as  strong  in  them  as  when  they  were  students  of  “Loyola.’^ 

C.  A.  K.,  ’10. 
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LJUGE  shadows  in  fantastic  pantomine  play  upon  the  wall. 

Shifting,  distorting,  arranging  themselves  now  here,  now 
there—they  dart,  glide  and  return.  Once  in  a while  they  tire 
of  their  incessant  motion,  and  come  to  rest  upon  the  great  gray 
wall.  Now,  for  a moment,  one  can  see  the  dark  outlines  of 
a rocking-chair  traced  upon  the  gray,  and  in  it  the  figure  of  a 
man,  with  pensive  pose  to  his  slightly  bent  head  and — but  the 
shadows  have  again  recommenced  their  dizzy  antics. 

Upon  the  hearth  lies  the  collie  dog,  sleeping,  enjoying  the 
warmth  of  the  blistering  hickory  logs,  inhaling  the  delightful 
aroma  arising  at  every  sizz  and  puff  of  vapor.  Ever  and  anon 
the  heap  of  logs  falls  lower,  sending  up  a host  of  bright-eyed 
sparks,  and  the  dog,  opening  his  eyes,  watches  them  until  the 
red  gives  way  to  black  and  gray. 

Now  the  shadows  have  once  again  come  to  rest  upon  the 
great  gray  wall.  And  there  outlined  we  see  the  man,  the 
chair,  and  upon  its  arm  a girlish  figure  with  arm  across  the 
shoulders  of  the  man.  But  again  the  shadows  dip  and  dodge 
and  travel,  each  back  and  forth,  each  in  accordance  with  the 
flame. 

Now  the  low  murmur  of  the  man’s  deep  voice  breaks  the 
silence — broken  only  before  by  the  sizzling,  crackling  embers. 

At  the  question  the  girl  leans  forward  gazing  into  the  croon- 
ing fire — in  her  the  light  of  love  vies  with  that  of  hope  and 
happiness.  And  yet  her  gaze  is  that  of  one  who  sees,  but 
does  not  understand,  of  one  that  knows  and  yet  clings  to  a 
fleeing  doubt. 

It’s  the  little  town  of  Beaufort  that  the  fire  pictures  before 
her.  There  it  basks  in  the  evening  sunshine — the  westering 
sun  kindling  the  window  panes  into  scintillating  flashes  of 
light.  She  almost  hears  the  vesper  melody  of  the  robin  from 
the  grove  of  the  fragrant  pines,  and  the  thrush  singing  its 
evening  refrain  from  the  uppermost  limb  in  the  sycamore. 
Ah ! what  a picture  to  dwell  on — the  home  town  framed  in 


her  memory.  How  sweet  and  cheering  is  the  recollection  of 
our  home  town  when  we  have  long  been  absent  from  its 
bosom ! See  it  there  as  it  sleeps  in  the  sundown  flow,  em- 
bosomed in  the  emerald  of  the  surrounding  hills. 

But  the  girl  sees  more  than  this — she  sees  the  sweet  face  of 
her  mother.  But  under  the  sweetness  are  the  lines  of  care 
and  the  gray  streaks  in  her  hair  tell  too  plainly  the  troubles 
of  her  married  life.  She  recalls  her  mother  when  her  own 
little  sister  died,  and  how  she  wept  for  nights  and  days,  and 
her  eyes  grew  red  and  swollen,  and  from  then  she  thought 
she  saw  the  lines  grow  deeper — the  wrinkles  m,ore  pro- 
nounced—her  hair  more  streaked  with  gray.  Her  mother 
seemed  to  be  always  suffering,  and  yet  she  told  her  that  she, 
too,  when  a girl,  never  had  any  care,  but  roamed  through 
happiness  from  day  to  day,  stopping  only  to  drink  in  the  sun 
beams.  Then  when  she  was  dying — the  suffering  she  under- 
went— the  pain  of  those  last  few  nights — the  torture — any- 
way, was  this  the  so-called  happiness  of  marriage? 

The  hickory  logs  sank  lower ; a cloud  of  sparks  leap  up- 
ward, throwing  a glow  on  the  firelight  picture  of  the  girl. 
She  is  once  again  a child.  With  a toss  of  her  golden  curls 
she  steals  up  the  path  to  the  little  house  down  by  the  cross- 
roads. Soon  she  is  listening  to  the  grievances  and  trials  and 
troubles  of  Madge,  the  spinster  of  the  village.  How  she 
dwells  on  her  vicissitude ! And  she  brings  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  the  little  golden-haired  girl  by  telling  her  of  the  troubles 
of  the  “hard  old  world.”  She  can  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
rushing  down  the  path  and  up  the  road,  she  runs  to  her  little 
home  smothered  in  roses,  and  into  her  mother’s  arms,  to  be 
deluged  with  kisses. 

Now  before  her  eyes  the  village  gives  way  to  the  crackling 
fire. 

The  man  has  been  watching  her  all  the  time  with  love  in 
his  eyes  and  affection  and  pride  in  his  heart. 

“Well,  dear,”  he  whispered. 

“Yes,  Dodo,”  she  answered,  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 

“Very  well,  dear,  it  is  joyous  to  me,  and  now  my  happiness 
shall  begin,  and  yours,  too.  But  when  shall  I arrange  for  it. 


because  I’m  to  bear  the  expenses.  Of  course,  you  must  see  to 
the  veil  and  trousseau,  and  so  on.” 

“When  do  you  suggest,  Dodo?” 

“Oh,  you  had  better  consult — ” 

At  that  moment  the  doorbell  rang.  A young,  handsome 
fellow  appeared  in  the  hallway. 

“Ah,  here  he  is  now!”  said  the  father  affectionately — 
known  to  his  daughter  as  “Dodo,”  and  he  arose  and  left  the 
room,  smiling — for  his  happiness  had  begun. 

Joseph  J.  Quinn,  ’i6. 
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^YRUS  MARTELL,the  great  farm  implement  manufacturer, 
was  hot  and  angry;  hot  mainly  because  it  was  the  middle 
of  August;  secondly,  because  he  was  angry.  But,  indeed,  he  had 
good  cause  for  anger.  The  men  in  his  shops  had  declared  a 
strike,  and  a committee  would  come  to  see  him  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. He  strode  the  room  impatiently,  pufhng  on  a fierce- 
looking  cigar,  kicking  the  desk  every  time  he  chanced  to  pass 
it ; he  had  expected  to  play  in  a foursomie  at  the  club  that  very 
afternoon,  and  he  was  forced  to  break  the  engagement.  He 
rang  for  his  secretary,  and  that  young  man — the  scion  of  one 
of  the  first  families  of  the  city — replied  promptly. 

“Has  that  committee  comie  yet?”  Mr.  M.  asked  him.  As 
the  secretary  was  about  to  answer  him  Mrs.  Martell,  very 
much  excited,  rushed  into  the  room. 

“O  Cyrus !”  she  cried,  throwing  her  corpulent  body  into  a 
chair,  “I  was  driving  the  runabout  to  town,  and  just  at  the 
city  limits  I struck  a little  girl.  I took  her  to  the  hospital  in 
my  car,  and  there  she  is  now.  Oh,  wha — what  if  she  should 
die!”  The  very  thought  of  such  a calamity  forced  Mrs. 
M.  to  break  out  into  a volley  of  tears. 

“Why,  Mrs.  Martell,  don’t  let  anything  like  that  worry  you. 
Now,  if  you  go  to  the  hospital  and  see  the  father  (I  suppose 
he  is  there  now),  and  talk  financial  recompense  with  him,  why 
there  won’t  be  any  law  difficulties  at  all.  I know  that  kind  of 
people.  They  live  like  dogs  in  those  cheap  kennels  on  the 
city  line,  eat  like  rats,  and  lose  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of 
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human  nature,  and  all  they  want  is  money.  They  would  sell 
their  souls  for  it.  This  bunch  that’s  coming  to  see  Mr.  Mar- 
tell  in  a few  minutes,  they’re  the  same  kind.  I,  Mr.  M., 
wouldn’t  give  them  an  inch,  no  sir,  I wouldn’t.” 

“You  have  said  enough.  Grey.  I can  attend  to  them  my- 
self. Go  and  see  if  they  have  come  yet.”  Then  he  turned  to 
Mrs.  M.  “Go  on  down  stairs,  my  dear;  I will  join  you  pres- 
ently.” 

“The  committee  has  come,  sir,”  announced  the  secretary,  re- 
entering. 

“Very  well.  Grey;  show  them  in.”  Then  as  his  wife  was 
going  out  he  patted  her  reassuringly  on  the  back.  “It  will 
turn  out  all  right,  Marjorie.”  As  she  was  leaving  the  room, 
the  committee  was  entering,  and  they  stood  aside  deferentially 
as  she  passed. 

The  men  were  tall  and  homely,  every  one  of  them  dressed 
in  their  working  clothes.  They  were  without  doubt  the  most 
unkempt  visitors  that  Cyrus  Martell’s  office  had  seen  in  some 
time. 

“Well,  what  can  I do  for  you?”  Cyrus  commenced. 

“I  suppose  you  know,  sir,  that  we,  the  members  of  the 
shops,  have  decided  to  strike  unless  the  demands  we  ask  in 
this  paper  are  granted  to  us?  (At  this  point  of  his  speech  he 
laid  a neatly  typed  paper  on  Mr.  Martell’s  desk).  “They  are 
not  impossible  for  you  to  grant;  this  we  know,  sir,  because  it 
is  only  after  much  deliberation  that  we  took  the  step.  We 
will  come  for  your  answer  in  the  morning,  sir.”  At  this,  as 
if  it  were  a pre-arranged  signal,  the  men  turned  to  file  out, 
but  Cyrus  stopped  them. 

“How  is  it  that  you  have  just  come  to  a realization  of  your 
position?  Why  did  you  not  strike  last  year  or  the  year  be- 
fore?” 

“Indeed,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  that  we  are  not  striking  be- 
cause we  wish  to  quit  work.  The  price  of  meat  is  much  higher 
this  year  than  it  was  last  year  or  the  year  before,  and  as  we 
were  barely  able  to  struggle  along  last  year,  we  will  surely  fall 
by  the  wayside  this  one  unless  we  receive  a slight  advance  in 
salary.” 

Cyrus  meanwhile  was  studying  the  speaker;  he  was  evi- 
dently educated,  and  deserved  to  have  a higher  position  than 
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the  small  one  he  now  held.  His  face  was  pale  and  a trifle 
drawn,  his  hair  black  and  curly,  his  voice  and  enunciation  well 
modulated,  and  Cyrus  judged  that  he  was  the  force  behind 
the  strike.  Then  he  turned  to  the  men: 

“I  will  see  you  at  nine-thirty  in  the  morning.  Good  day.” 

As  he  was  gathering  up  his  papers  his  wife  rushed  into  the 
room,  holding  out  a newspaper  for  him  to  read.  Therein  he 
saw  that  a child  had  been  struck  by  an  automobile,  and  had 
been  taken  to  a hospital,  where  an  operation  was  performed  in 
the  hope  of  saving  her  life,  the  child’s  chances  of  recovery 
being  most  dubious. 

“Come,  Cyrus,  we  must  go  to  the  hospital  at  once  and  see 
this  child.  Suppose  she  should  die ! I would  be  a murderer.” 

It  was  not  long  before  they  reached  the  hospital,  and  Mr. 
Martell's  card  soon  procured  an  interview  with  the  head  sur- 
geon. The  doctor  told  them  how  patient  and  charming  the 
little  girl  had  been,  and  that  her  name  was  Brewster;  that  she 
was  in  a room  now  on  the  second  floor.  (Mrs.  Martell  had 
made  arrangements  that  the  child  should  have  flowers  in  her 
room  at  all  times).  They  ascended  to  the  second  floor  and 
entered  the  room.  It  was  delightfully  cool,  in  comparison 
with  the  street ; dark  blue  blinds  prevented  sportive  sunbeams 
from  menacing  the  solemnity  of  the  sick  room,  and  sweet 
breezes  blew  in  from  the  windows,  open  a trifle  from  the  bot- 
tom. Upon  the  bed  lay  the  merest  wisp  of  a girl.  Her  face 
was  as  white  as  wax,  and  her  large,  soft  dark  eyes  looked  won- 
deringly  upon  Mrs.  Martell  as  she  entered. 

“How  are  you  feeling,  my  dear?  Are  you  in  any  pain?” 
she  added,  anxiously.  The  child  shook  her  head  negatively, 
being  too  weak  to  speak.  Then  an  orderly  appeared  at  the 
door  to  inform  the  surgeon  that  the  child’s  father  was  on  the 
lower  floor,  pacing  up  and  down  like  a madman. 

“Show  him  up.  You  want  to  see  him,  don’t  you,  Mr.  Mar- 
tell?” 

“Yes,  yes.  I will  wait  in  an  adjoining  room.  Send  him  in 
to  me  in  a few  minutes.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  passed  into  the  next  room.  Then  quick, 
impatient  steps  sounded  in  the  hall.  A man  entered  and 
flung  himself  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed.  At  the  sight  of 
him  a happy  flush  lit  up  the  face  of  the  sufferer.  Her  lips 


formed  the  words  “Daddy,”  then  her  tired  lids  drooped  over 
her  eyes,  and  she  fell  asleep. 

“You  needn’t  stay  here;  go  into  the  next  room  so  you  won’t 
disturb  her;  there  is  a fine  chance  now  that  she  will  recover 
shortly,  since  she  is  sleeping.”  The  man,  trusting  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  message,  passed  into  the  next  room,  where  Cyrus 
addressed  him  with  a characteristic  purr  in  his  voice  that  he 
always  used  when  not  sure  of  his  ground. 

“My  good  man,  I am  sorry  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
You  know  things  like  this  can — ” He  stopped,  surprised  to 
find  that  the  girl’s  father  was  the  spokesman  of  the  strikers’ 
committee.  He  wet  his  lips  nervously  and  went  on : “If 
there  is  any  money  consideration  you  want,  I would  be  only 
too  glad  to  assist  you.” 

“Money!”  the  man  sneered,  as  he  indignantly  faced  the  man- 
ufacturer, “money — you  offer  me  money!  That  is  all  you 
think  of,  and  you  think  that  everybody  is  like  yourself.  What 
good — what  good  is  money  when  there  is  a life  at  stake? 
Would  it  bring  back  the  soul  that  is  fled?  Would  your  poor 
money  bring  back  the  soul  of  my  baby  to  this  earth?  Would 
your  money  bring  happiness  to  me,  when  I am  left  alone  with 
the  corpse  of  my  dead  child  to  watch?  Would  it  bring  back 
the  light  of  my  life,  who  danced  with  glee  in  the  evenings 
when  her  daddy  came  home?  I remember,  on  winter  nights, 
when  the  world  seemed  dark  and  forlorn,  I was  grieved  and 
disappointed  with  life  until  I saw  my  Daisy,  radiant  with  joy 
that  her  father  was  home.  That  was  all  I had  to  live  for,  and 
now  you, — you  with  your  paltry  money,  offeiing  me  that  in 
place  of  the  light  of  life.  To  the  devil  with  you  and  your 
money.” 

He  sank  into  a chair,  sobbing  like  a child.  Mrs.  M.’s  face 
was  wet  with  tears  to  see  the  tender  love  of  this  strong  man 
for  his  little  girl.  She  took  the  shamed  Cyrus  by  the  arm  and 
led  him  from  the  room. 

The  next  morning  the  committee  arrived  promptly,  and 
were  received  with  great  courtesy  by  Mr.  Martell. 

“My  dear  men,”  said  he,  “I  have  read  your  paper  of  de- 
mands, and  have  decided  to  grant  them  all.” 

Mr.  Martell  was  a changed  man.  It  was  usually  his  cus- 
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tom  to  receive  his  employees  with  the  utmost  coldness,  and 
this  morning  they  were  treated  like  friends.  What  had  hap- 
pened? To  say  the  men  were  surprised  would  be  too  gentle 
a term;  they  were  astounded.  They  expressed  their  thanks 
and  were  filing  out  when  Cyrus,  beckoning,  said: 

“Just  a minute,  Brewster.  Kow  is  the  baby  this  mroning?” 
Better?” 

“Yes,  sir,  thank  you,  a great  deal  better.  The  doctor  told 
me  this  m.orning  that  she  would  be  running  around  in  no 
time  at  all.  I hope,  sir,  that  you  will  pardon  my  hasty  words 
of  yesterday.  I was  mad  with  grief.  You  see,  we  are  all 
alone  in  the  world,  we  two,  and,  indeed,  are  all  the  world  to 
each  other.” 

“Yes,  yes.  That’s  all  right;  I understand.  Just  wait  a 
minute,’’  said  Cyrus,  turning  to  his  desk  and  writing  some- 
thing on  a piece  of  paper.  “Here,  read  this  and  take  it  to 
Harris,  the  head  clerk;  he  will  tell  you  what  to  do  then.” 

Brewster  read:  “Give  Brewster  Davis’  job  as  shipping  in- 
spector. C.  M.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Martell,  what  have  I done  that  you  should  do 
all  this  for  me?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,  Brewster.  You  have  taught  me  a lesson  that 
I,  with  all  my  money,  could  not  pay  you  its  face  value,  and 
that  is — the  love  of  my  fellow-men.  Good  day,  sir.” 

James  O’Toole,  Jr.,  ’17. 
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CLANSMEN. 


They  tell  of  yore  of  a bloody  war  that  was  waged  by  the  Ku- 
Klux  Klan, 

When  the  peace  of  home  and  the  peace  of  bone  was  robbed  of 
man  by  man — 

That  out  of  the  heart  of  the  dying  South 

The  cry  was  carried  from  mouth  to  mouth, 

That  men  were  needed  and  men  from  the  South, 

Enrolled  in  the  Ku-Klux  Klan ! 

Oh,  the  fight  was  long,  but  the  men  were  strong — these  men  of 
the  Ku-Klux  Klan; 

And  they  fought  for  home  and  they  fought  for  bone  as  only  a 
Southerner  can! 

The  sons  they  loved  had  joined  the  fray; 

The  mothers  sobbed  and  passed  away; 

Their  daughters,  too,  were  taken  as  clay 

From  the  men  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan! 

’Tis  hard  to  fight,  to  fight  and  lose,  like  the  men  of  the  Ku- 
Klux  Klan— 

They  lost  their  home  and  they  lost  their  bone,  but  the  bloody 
race  they  ran ! 

And  years,  long  years,  have  since  passed  by; 

The  South  has  wept  with  a heavy  sigh 

For  the  men  that  died  in  their  mighty  tiy, 

For  the  men  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan! 

Leo  A.  Codd,  ’i6. 
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(Cy  Untia. 


A CYCLONE  is  a prolonged  sneeze  caused  by  a hot  current 
of  air  bumping  inquisitively  into  a warm  stratum  of 
vapor. 

About  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  apple  trees  are  pipping 
into  blossom  and  mosquitoes  are  maxixing  on  the  surface  of 
lakes,  the  cyclone  begins  getting  frivolous  with  itself,  and  a 
person  out  West  who  leaves  his  house  at  lo  o’clock  is  liable, 
in  ten  minutes’  time,  to  find  himself  wrapped  around  the  upper 
limb  of  a sycamore  tree  and  unconsciously  picking  clock- 
hands  and  piano  keys  from  his  complexion. 

People  travel  2,000  miles  to  gaze  upon  a Swiss  sunset  or 
Niagara  Falls,  but  a sane  man  wouldn’t  travel  200  feet  for  a 
cyclone — unless  he  wished  to  escape  it. 

Cyclones  should  be  fitted  with  brakes  and  ripping  cords  so 
as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  digging  down  through  barns  and 
houses  to  a No.  6 voice,  buried  beneath,  said  owner  having  a 
bird  cage  around  his  neck  and  his  baby’s  shoe  on  his  left 
finger.  Write  to  your  nearest  Senator  and  have  him  work  up 
the  idea. 

Tornadoes  have  voracious  appetites,  and  hence  consume 
great  quantities  of  piano  stools,  hat  racks,  canary  birds  and  ink 
bottles.  It  takes  two  minutes  for  a healthy  tornado  to  chew  up 
and  masticate  a steam  radiator,  but  an  ordinary  cyclone  can 
swallow  an  acre  building  in  less  time  than  it  took  President 
Wilson  to  choose  W.  J.  Bryan  as  a member  of  his  Cabinet. 

Joseph  J.  Quinn, 16. 
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THE  COLLEGE  SODALITY. 


g>uialitg  of  tije  immarulatr  (Ennrrpltoii. 

This  sodality  comprises  all  the  students  in  the  college 
classes,  and  meets  every  Saturday  morning  at  11.15.  At  the 
meetings  the  recitation  of  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a 
hymn  in  her  honor,  and  a short  instruction  on  some  phase  of 
Christian  life  constitute  the  exercises.  There  is  a monthly 
reception  of  the  Sacraments  of  Fenance  and  Holy  Eucharist, 

OFFICERS: 

Prefect,  August  J.  Bourbon,  ’14. 

First  Assistant,  John  J.  Lardner,  ’15. 

Second  Assistant,  Roger  F.  O’Leary,  16. 

Secretary,  J.  Neil  Corcoran,  ’16. 

Sacristan,  John  W.  Farrell,  ’17, 

Consultors,  Raymond  J.  Kwasnik,  ’14. 

William  J.  Sauer,  ’15. 

Ambrose  J.  Quinn,  ’15. 

Joseph  A.  Buckley,  '17. 


ulljp  IGragup  of  S’arrrii  ^part. 

•^HE  principal  work  of  this  devotion  is  to  put  the  spirit  and 
heart  of  Christ  into  the  lives  of  the  students.  The  leaflets 
of  the  League  are  distributed  monthly  to  its  members,  and  a 
short  explanation  of  and  exhortation  upon  the  monthly  inten- 
tion is  given  by  the  Rector  after  the  Mass  which  is  celebrated 
every  first  Friday.  At  present,  one  hundred  students  of  the 
school  are  fully  certified  members. 


PROMOTERS. 


Raymond  J.  Kwasnik,  ’14. 
Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’16. 

Joseph  C.  Garland,  H.  S.  ’14. 
M.  Spald'ng  Reilly,  H.  S.  T6. 
Norbert  T.  Marley,  H.  S.  ’17. 
Mulvey  Wright,  ist  Prep. 

John  Flannery 


Clarence  G.  Owings,  ’15. 
Ferdinand  H.  Schoberg,  ’17. 
Norwood  C,  Kelly,  H.  S.  ’15 
Mitchell  Rose,  H.  S.  T6. 
Cornelius  Byrnes,  H.  S.  ’17. 
Joseph  King,  2nd  Prep. 

3rd  Prep. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SODALITY. 


(ihc  #oiialUy  nf  U]r  Aiuiunriation. 

The  Sodality  of  the  Annunciation  is  composed  of  students 
from  the  High  School  classes,  who,  from  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  meet  every  Friday  afternoon  to  recite  her 
office,  sing  hymns  in  her  honor  and  listen  to  a short  exhorta- 
tion from  the  moderator.  Each  week  an  account  is  kept  of 
the  number  of  certain  pious  works  performed  by  each  sodal- 
ist,  such  as  communions,  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
beads,  etc. ; a special  intention  being  announced  for  each 
week,  such  as  love  of  parents,  desire  of  purity,  assistance  in 
studies,  etc.  The  sodality  numbers  twenty-eight. 

OFFICERS  : 

Prefect,  Edward  S.  Vaeth,  H.  S.,  ’14. 

Assistant,  D.  Albert  Donegan,  H.  S.,  ’15. 

Secretary,  John  McCarthy,  H.  S.,  ’14. 

Sacristans,  W.  Ady  Street,  H.  S.,  ’14. 

Charles  O’Brien,  H.  S.,  ’13. 

Consultors,  Francis  Giblin,  H.  S.,  ’14. 

Alfred  Wilson,  H.  S.,  T6. 

Michael  Buchness,  H.  S.,  ’16. 

Charles  Coolahan,  H.  S.,  Ty. 

Afiaartatton  af  tltr  ^oly  Qlljiliilfnoii. 

'^HIS  Association  has  for  its  main  object  the  propagation  of 
the  faith  in  pagan  lands.  Each  certified  member,  by  paying 
his  annual  dues  of  twelve  cents,  co-operates  in  saving  from 
death  and  sin  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  children  that 
in  pagan  countries,  like  China,  are  cast  away  and  neglected 
by  their  parents,  and  die  unbaptized.  These  small  donations 
are  the  means  of  procuring  holy  Baptism  for  those  abandoned 
little  ones,  and  help  to  make  of  them  craftsmen,  teachers, 
doctors  and  priests,  who  in  turn  will  all  spread  the  blessings 
of  the  Christian  religion  among  their  countrymen. 


THE  PREP.  SODALITY. 


COLLECTORS. 


William  E.  Mackessy,  ’14. 
William  F.  Sauer,  ’15. 

Eugene  F.  Baldwin,  T6. 
Edward  B.  Bunn,  ’17. 

William  P.  Didusch,  H.  S.  ’14. 
Hector  Ciotti,  H.  S.  ’15. 
Mitchell  Rose,  H.  S.  T6. 


Joseph  Monaghan,  H.  S.  T6. 
Thomas  Moore,  H.  S.  T6. 
Lacey  Bradley,  H.  S.  ’17. 
George  Bullen,  H.  S.  ’17. 
Leo  Kernan,  Prep. 

Orlando  Reese,  Prep. 
Leonard  Bees,  Prep. 


cTltp  g>obalilu  of  thp  linly  Angtls. 

The  Sodality  of  the  Holy  Angels  is  made  up  of  students 
from  the  preparatory  classes,  and  has  the  same  practices  and 
devotions  of  the  Junior  Sodality.  This  Sodality  (and  also  the 
Junior  Sodality)  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Lenten  season 
held  stations  in  their  chapel  instead  of  the  usual  Sodality 
services.  It  numbers  over  thirty  members. 

OFFICERS  : 

Prefect,  Mulvey  Wright,  First  Prep. 

Assistant,  Joseph  King,  Second  Prep. 

Secretary,  Clark  Corcoran,  First  Prep. 

Sacristans,  Leo  Kernan,  First  Prep. 

John  Morris,  Second  Prep. 

Consultors,  Arthur  Coniff,  First  Prep. 

Howard  Cann,  Second  Prep. 

John  Flannery,  Third  Prep. 
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COLLEGE  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 


Iloyola  Bpbathig  S>nrirty. 


past  year  ushered  in  a new  and  promising  era  in  the 


activities  of  the  Debating  Society.  At  the  outset,  the  Lit- 
erary Society  of  former  years  was  abolished,  and  the  students 
of  the  College  were  invited  to  form  a voluntary  Debating 
Society.  The  plan  was  enthusiastically  received,  a new  Con- 
stitution was  drawn  up,  and  the  present  organization  was 
formed.  The  year  has  been  particularly  successful,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  members  truly  gratifying. 

One  of  the  principal  events  of  the  year  was  the  debate  with 
Georgetown.  The  question  was : Resolved,  “That  the  Right 
of  Suffrage  Should  be  Extended  to  the  Women  of  Maryland.” 
Loyola’s  representatives,  Messrs.  Ralph  J.  Sybert,  Leo  A. 
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Codd  and  George  B.  Loden  defended  the  negative  side  of  the 
question.  The  opposing  team  consisted  of  worthy  represen- 
tatives of  the  Gaston  Debating  Society,  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. On  the  evening  of  the  debate,  February  25,  a large 
audience  listened  with  keen  enjoyment  to  the  arguments 
advanced  in  favor  of  Woman  Suffrage  and  against  it.  The 
masterly  skill  which  Loyola’s  representatives  displayed  in 
handling  their  arguments,  and  in  refuting  those  of  their  oppo- 
nents in  rebuttal,  won  the  admiration  of  all. 

THE  DEBATE. 

Resolved:  “That  the  Women  of  the  United  States  Should  be 
Allowed  to  Vote.” 

Presiding  Chairman:  Isaac  S.  George,  A.  B.,  Loyola,  A.  M., 
Georgetown. 

Temporary  Chairman:  Jerome  H.  Joyce,  Jr.,  President  Loyola 
Debating  Society. 


THE  DEBATERS. 

The  Freshman-Sophomore  Society  of  Georgetown. 

Negative:  The  Freshman-Sophomore  Society  of  Loyola. 

THE  JUDGES. 

His  Honor,  Mayor  Preston,  A.  B.,  St.  John’s,  James  R.  Wheeler, 
LL.  D.,  Loyola,  Dr.  Charles  O’Donovan,  A.  B.,  Georgetown,  LL.  D., 
Loyola. 

PROGRAM. 

Orchestra. 

First  Affirmative — Thomas  C.  Mee,  Woonsocket,  R.  1. 

First  Negative — Ralph  J.  Sybert,  Relay,  Md. 

Second  Affirmative — J.  Thacher  Morris,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Second  Negative — Leo  A.  Codd,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Third  Affirmative— Frank  J.  Anderson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Third  Negative — George  B.  Loden,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Orchestra. 

REBUTTAL. 

Decision  of  Judges. 

No  less  praiseworthy  are  the  efforts  of  the  members  in  their 
weekly  debates.  It  is  here  that  the  real  work  is  done,  and 
the  training  in  public  speaking  secured.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions debated  this  year  regarded  “Sunday  Base  Ball,  ” “Wil- 
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son’s  Waiting  Policy,”  “Prohibition”  and  many  literary  topics. 

The  Society  has  in  no  way  departed  from  the  high  stand- 
ards set  in  the  past.  Events  this  year  attest  the  fact.  The 
students  and  friends  of  Loyola  were  delighted  to  see  Mr. 
Jerome  H.  Joyce  carry  off  the  prize  at  the  Oratorical  Contest 
held  at  Johns  Hopkins,  for  which  five  of  the  leading  Colleges 
and  Universities  of  the  State  competed.  Loyola  continues  to 
send  forth  men  who  rank  among  the  foremost,  and  who  reflect 
credit  on  their  Alma  Mater. 

Much  interest  was  displayed  in  the  preliminaries  this  year. 
Intensely  in  earnest,  everyone  worked  hard  to  secure  a place 
on  the  Public  Debate.  The  Judges,  Fathers  Fleming,  Cough- 
lin, McLoughlin  and  Mr.  Kelly,  chose  Jerome  H.  Joyce  and 
August  J.  Bourbon,  of  Senior,  and  Martin  F.  Murrray  and 
Leo  A.  Codd  of  Sophomore. 


Moderator,  Mr.  George  S.  Black,  S.  J. 


OFFICERS. 
FIRST  TERM. 


President,  Mr.  Jerome  H.  Joyce,  Jr.,  '14. 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Harrison,  '14. 
Secretary,  Mr.  John  J.  Lardner,  ’15. 

Treasurer,  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’16. 


SECOND  TERM. 


President,  Mr.  Jerome  H.  Joyce,  ’14. 
Vice-President,  Mr.  August  J.  Bourbon,  '14. 
Secretary,  Mr.  John  J.  Lardner,  ’15. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’16. 


MEMBERS. 


Jerome  H.  Joyce,  Jr. 
August  J.  Bourbon, 
William  E.  Mackessy, 
John  A.  Buchness, 


Theodore  M.  Hemelt, 
Francis  A.  Ruppert, 
Leo  A.  Codd, 

John  A.  Sheurich, 
William  F.  Sauer, 
Eugene  T.  Baldwin, 

J.  Neil  Corcoran, 
George  B.  Loden, 
Ralph  J.  Sybert, 
Anthony  V.  Buchness. 
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Andrew  J.  Harrison, 
T.  Joseph  Birch, 


Ferdinand  H.  Schoberg, 


Martin  F.  X.  Murray, 
John  J.  Lardner, 


Clarence  G.  Owings, 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATING  TEAM. 


ifluryau  Srbatuty  ^orirty. 


’^HE  Morgan  Debating  Society  can  regard  the  past  year  as 
the  best  in  its  history.  With  increased  membership, 
genuine  enthuisasm  for  the  success  of  the  Society  was  more 
than  ever  apparent.  Spirited  debates  were  often  followed  by 
voluntary  debates  just  as  spirited  when  the  question  was 
opened  to  the  house,  and  at  times  the  number  of  members 
wishing  recognition  at  once,  embarrassed  the  chairman. 

That  the  subjects  debated  were  timely  and  interesting,  was 
no  small  help  to  the  year’s  success.  Such  propositions  as 
whether  or  not  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  worth  the  cost  of 
construction  to  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  Greek  should 
be  abolished  at  Loyola  College,  whether  or  not  the  railroads 
should  be  allowed  their  petitioned  increase  in  transportation 
rates,  whether  the  Borough  Plan  be  good  for  the  city,  whether 
or  not  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  abandoned,  all  in  them- 
selves should  awaken  the  eloquence  of  less  oratorical  gentle- 
men than  the  members  of  the  Morgan  Debating  Society.  A 
unique  feature  of  the  debates,  has  been  that  in  only  one  or 
two  cases  did  the  affirmative  best  the  negative. 


OFFICERS. 

First  Term: 

President,  Joseph  Garland,  H.  S.  14. 
Vice-President,  Martin  Carey,  H.  S.  ’15. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Russell  Quinn,  H.  S.  ’14. 
First  Censor,  Raymond  Conroy,  H.  S.  ’15. 
Second  Censor,  Francis  Wiers,  H.  S.  ’15. 


Second  Term: 

President,  Joseph  Garland,  H.  S.  ’14. 
Vice-President,  Russell  Quinn,  H.  S.  ’14. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Francis  O’Toole,  H.  S.  ’14. 
First  Censor,  Francis  Wiers,  H.  S.  ’14. 

Second  Censor,  W.  Ady  Streett,  H.  S.  ’14. 
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'^HE  question  for  the  public  debate  is  as  follows:  Resolved, 
“That  President  Wilson  should  have  recognized  General 
Huerta  as  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic.” 

Affirmative — Raymond  Peters,  H.  S.  ’14,  Francis  Giblin,  H. 
S.  ’14. 

Negative — George  Renehan,  H.  S.  ’14,  Russell  Quinn,  H.  S. 
’14. 


1 


“BACHELOR  HALL.” 


On  the  evenings  of  May  13th  and  14th,  the  dramatic  clubs 
of  Loyola  College  and  High  School  produced  “Bachelor  Hall,” 
a farce-comedy  in  three  acts. 


Hon.  Geoffrey  Myrtleton,  M.  C.  (From  Rambleton) 

Jerome  H.  Joyce,  Jr. 

He  finances  The  Fatal  Shot 


Deacons  ' Jervis  1 Constituents  of  ( Edgar  B.  Graham 

I Elisha  Bassett  ( Myrtleton  / William  F.  Sauer 

They  see  The  Fatal  Shot 


Bert  Vance,  M.  D.  (Nephew  of  Myrtleton)  ..  William  R.  German 

He  stars  in  The  Fatal  Shot 


Vere  Lee  (Amateur  Author  and  Manager)  . . . .Martin  F.  Murray 

He  wrote  The  Fatal  Shot 


- Pinkerton  Case  (Another  Sherlock  Holmes)  . . George  B.  Loden 

He  is  hit  by  The  Fatal  Shot 

Ensign  Jack  Meredith  (Acting  under  orders). August  J.  Bourbon 

He  reports  The  Fatal  Shot 


Paul  Wilton 
Dick  White 


Bert’s  College  Chums 


^ Herbert  R.  O’Conor 

\ / James  L.  O’Toole 

They  do  their  zvorst  in  The  Fatal  Shot 


Jasper  (Butler  at  “Bachelor  Hall”) D.  Albert  Donegan 

He  Fires  The  Fatal  Shot 


Col.  Van  Styne  (a  doting  father) John  A.  Scheurich 

He  assists  in  The  Fatal  Shot 

Clarence  Van  Styne  (The  Colonel’s  son) John  J.  Quinn 

lie  spoils  The  Fatal  Shot 

Officer  Dorsey  (Of  the  District  Police) James  Considine 


He  has  nothing  to  do  with  The  Fatal  Shot 


As  a vehicle  for  displaying  the  histrionic  ability  of  the  cast, 
the  comedy  proved  to  be  a happy  selection,  and  under  the 
masterly  direction  of  Mr.  William  A.  Nevin,  S.  J.,  the  play 
was  given  such  a skilful  and  brilliant  rendition,  that  it  imme- 
diately scored  another  well-deserved  triumph  for  the  dramatic 
club  and  its  untiring  moderator. 

In  the  extremely  difficult  role  of  Pinkerton  Case,  George  B. 
Loden  gave  a performance  that  was  remarkable  for  its  smooth- 
ness and  versatility,  and  Jerome  H.  Joyce,  Jr.,  delighted  with 
a vivid  characterization  of  a wealthy  old  gentleman.  In  the 
twin  but  unlike  roles  of  the  deacons,  Edgar  B.  Graham  and 
William  F.  Sauer  invested  their  characters  with  all  the  dignity 
befitting  such  exalted  personages,  while  the  reporter  was 
played  with  sincerity  and  conviction  by  August  J.  Bourbon, 
William  R.  German  and  John  A.  Scheurich  won  fresh  laurels 
in  the  roles  of  Bert  Vance  and  Col.  Van  Styne,  and  D.  Albert 
Donegan  was  delightfully  droll  as  a negro  butler. 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  performed  the  parts  allotted 
them  so  skilfully,  that  although  their  characters  were  but  of 
minor  interest,  nevertheless  they  proved  a powerful  asset  in 
making  “Bachelor  Hall”  a success  worthy  of  Loyola. 

Martin  F.  X.  Murray. 
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talking  it  (0urr. 


Said  William  to  Old  Woodrow, 

As  they  crossed  their  legs  in  state, 

“What  think  you  of  the  morrow, 

“Thinkest  will  be  aught  of  sorrow, 

“Which  from  work  surcease  may  borrow?” 

But  Old  Woodrow  smoked  sedate. 

Then  Big  William  started  gestures. 

Waxed  pathetic  o’er  their  fate, 

“They  will  all  await  our  coming, 

“There’ll  be  deathless,  noiseless  humming, 

“Yea!  Perchance  may  turn  to  slumming.” 

But  Old  Woodrow  puffed  elate. 

Then  Big  William  silent,  waited,  - 
As  Old  Woodrow  ’gan  to  spout. 

“If  the  field’s  too  wet  for  golef, 

“And  the  sun’s  too  hot  for  lolef, 

“Stop  the  war,  and  watch  them  holef,” 

And  Big  William’s  smile  grew  stout. 

W.  W.  W.,  ’i6. 
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THE  LOYOLA  WIRELESS  CLUB. 


LOYOLA  WIRELESS  CLUB. 

"Y'HE  Loyola  Wireless  Club  was  reorganized  last  November 
for  its  second  year  of  existence.  Though  several  former 
members  found  it  impossible  to  continue,  the  addition  of  new 
members  raised  the  numbers  to  eleven.  The  purpose  of  the 
Club  is  to  afford  opportunity  for  gaining  practical  knowledge 
of  an  important  and  fascinating  invention.  To  learn  the  code 
used  by  telegraph  operators,  and  to  become  proficient  in  its 
use  is  the  most  difficult  task  a beginner  has  to  master,  and  to 
this  the  first  efforts  of  the  Club  were  successfully  directed. 
Every  morning  before  class,  the  Club  members  meet  for  prac- 
tice, which  patiently  and  constantly  held,  is  the  only  means  of 
acquiring  accuracy  and  speed  in  reading.  The  code  once  mas- 
tered, attention  was  turned  to  the  construction  and  manipu- 
lation and  care  of  the  instruments  used  for  both  receiving  and 
for  sending  radiograms.  The  college  station  is  amply  equipped 
for  the  purpose 

Club  members  have  receiving  sets  of  their  own  construction 
at  home,  and  several  small  sending  sets  are  being  made.  A 
government  license  is  necessarry  for  the  operation  of  a send- 
ing set,  and  the  members  of  the  L.  W.  C.  are  confident  that 
they  can  pass  the  examination  required  by  the  government. 

The  officers  of  the  present  year  are : 

President,  W.  Ady  Street. 

Vice-President,  Albert  Schuele. 

Secretary,  William  Didusch. 

Treasurer,  James  Duffy. 

The  attention  of  readers  of  the  Annual  is  called  to  the  Club. 
Their  interested  inspection  of  the  college  station  is  invited, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  increased  membership  next  year  will 
further  and  render  permanent  the  work  already  begun. 
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THE  LIBRARY  OFFICIALS. 


(liift  S>tubrnl’a  Sithrarjj. 

OFFICERS  : 

Theodore  Hemelt,  ’15,  Custodian. 
Librarians : 

William  J.  Sullivan,  ’17. 

George  E.  Renehan,  H.  S.,  ’14. 
Joseph  C.  Garland,  H.  S.,  ’14. 
William  W.  Golder,  H.  S.,  ’14. 
William  D.  Wickham,  H.  S.,  ’16. 
Edward  Rosenberger,  H.  S.,  ’17. 


Recent  improvements  have  made  the  library  more  attrac- 
tive this  year,  and  the  large  addition  to  youthful  Catholic  fic- 
tion has  considerably  enhanced  its  value  as  an  educator.  The 
moderator  has  been  solicitous  in  putting  all  volumes  in  order 
and  keeping  strict  catalogue.  Many  plans  for  still  further 
beautifying  and  improving  the  library  are  fructifying  under 
his  able  administration. 
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THE  ARENIC. 

Drawn  by  William  P.  Didusch,  H.  S.  ’14. 
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THE  COLLEGE  BASKET-BALL  TEAM, 


JNCLUDED  among  the  list  of  opponents  for  the  College 
team  during  the  season  of  1913-1914  were  many  of  the 
best  College  and  University  squads  of  the  East  and  South, 
making  the  schedule  probably  the  hardest  that  any  Southern 
team  was  called  upon  to  face.  Yale  University,  University  of 
Virginia,  Lehigh,  Manhattan,  Navy  and  Georgetown  were 
among  those  that  graced  the  Blue  and  Gold  schedule;  and 
the  remarkable  showing  made  by  the  Loyola  players  against 
the  older  and  more  experienced  teams,  easily  ranks  our  Col- 
lege five  among  the  foremost  teams  of  this  section.  Of  the 
thirteen  games  played,  seven  were  won  and  six  lost,  and  418 
points  were  scored  against  408  for  the  opposing  teams. 

By  far  the  most  note-worthy  and  successful  game  of  the 
season  was  that  with  the  Yale  University,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  which  took  place  at  the  Richmond  Market  Armory,  on 
December  23.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  visit 
a Yale  quintet  had  ever  made  here,  the  contest  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  was  given  much  space  in  the  local 
papers.  In  spite  of  the  proximity  of  Christmas,  and  the 
absence  of  ail  the  medical  students  from  the  city,  the  crcywd 
that  thronged  the  spacious  Armory  for  the  occasion,  was  the 
largest  that  had  ever  witnessed  a game  there,  or  at  any  other 
hall  of  the  city.  Nearly  one  thousand  spectators  were  gath- 
ered in  the  gallery  and  around  the  playing  floor. 

The  result  of  the  game,  41-29  in  Yale’s  favor,  was  a source 
of  deep  gratification  to  the  Loyola  supporters,  as  it  showed 
conclusively  that  the  collegians  were  practically  on  a par  with 
the  much-touted  Northerners.  As  later  games  proved,  the 
Loyola  men  did  not,  by  any  means,  show  their  best  form  in 
this  contest,  but  they  were  right  in  the  game  at  all  times,  and 
forced  the  Yale  players  to  go  their  limit  to  win. 


THE  COLLEGE  BASKET-BALL  TEAM. 


The  second  “big”  achievement  of  the  season  was  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  contest,  on  February  28,  which  closed  the 
local  season.  Up  to  the  Loyola  game,  the  Virginians  had  lost 
but  one  game  out  of  thirteen,  and  were  universally  conceded 
the  collegiate  championship  of  the  South.  The  Blue  and  Gold 
team,  with  five  successive  victories  to  their  credit,  went  into 
the  game  resolved  to  win,  and  how  close  they  came  to  real- 
izing their  hopes  is  shown  by  the  final  count,  33-34*  Stickley, 
the  visiting  forward,  and  Strickling,  at  centre,  two  of  the 
tallest  m_en  that  faced  the  Loyola  squad  this  year,  put  their 
team  at  a big  advantage,  and  they  were  enabled  to  get  a six- 
point  lead  in  the  first  half,  18-12.  Coming  back  strong  in  the 
second  period,  the  home  team  gradually  decreased  the  lead 
until,  with  but  a few  minutes  to  go,  the  score  stood  at  a tie. 
But  the  honors  of  the  day  were  not  destined  for  Loyola,  as 
“Luck,”  the  Virginia  defense,  true  to  his  name,  registered  the 
winning  point  a minute  before  time  was  called. 

The  season  opened  in  the  College  “gym”  on  December  6, 
with  the  Alumni  quint,  led  by  “Big  Six”  Stanley  Cook.  The 
“grads”  were  in  poor  shape,  however,  and  the  game  was  a 
romp  for  the  collegians,  36-6.  The  following  week  the  team 
made  its  annual  Northern  trip,  but  met  with  little  success. 
Neither  Ullrich,  at  centre,  or  Krieger,  at  defense,  were  able 
to  accompany  the  team,  on  account  of  injuries,  and  both  games 
were  lost — the  first  on  Friday  night,  to  Lehigh  University,  at 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  the  second,  the  following  evening, 
to  Manhattan  College,  at  New  York. 

George  Washington  University  was  the  first  of  the  college 
squads  to  visit  this  city,  and  their  meeting,  which  took  place 
in  the  college  “gym”  on  December  20,  was  truly  a thriller.  At 
the  close  of  the  second  half  the  score  stood  24-24,  and  an 
extra  period  of  five  minutes  was  necessary  before  the  Loyola 
team  was  returned  the  winner,  28-27.  Three  days  later,  Yale 
was  met  at  the  Armory,  following  which  activities  were 
stopped  for  the  holidays. 

The  old  jinx— Gallaudet — was  the  first  to  greet  the  team, 
after  the  holidays,  and  they  lived  up  to  their  reputation  by 
nosing  out  a heart-breaking  22-21  victory.  Loyola  played  a 
very  poor  game,  and  deserved  to  lose.  Another  game  was 
dropped  the  foUo^.v^ing  Saturday,  at  Annapolis,  when  the 
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Middies,  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  whole  country, 
registered  a 66-22  win  over  the  Loyola  quint.  The  only  con- 
solation in  this  game,  from  a Loyola  standpoint,  was  the  fact 
that  the  Blue  and  Gold  team  scored  the  greatest  number  of 
points  against  the  sailors  of  any  team  that  visited  Annapolis, 
with  the  exception  of  Yale. 

Ihen  the  team  hit  its  proper  stride,  and  did  not  stop  until 
the  Virginia  game.  Georgetown  was  defeated  at  Washing- 
ton by  a 13  to  II  score;  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
was  sent  down  to  an  ignominious  84-13  defeat;  St.  John’s  was 
beaten  33-19;  George  Washington  University  was  handed  its 
second  defeat,  33-21 ; and  finally,  Manhattan  College,  which 
team  had  previously  beaten  Loyola  at  New  York,  was  dis- 
posed of  to  a 48-34  tune.  The  two  contests  scheduled  with 
Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  College  for  February  4 and  18,  were  can- 
celled by  the  Irvington  management,  and  the  second  St.  John’s 
game,  set  for  February  21,  was  called  off  by  the  Annapolitans, 
owing  to  a wholesale  suspension  of  their  students  for  a 
“hazing”  stunt.  The  Virginia  contest,  on  February  28,  brought 
the  season  to  a glorious  conclusion. 

Aside  from  the  good  scores  made,  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  team’s  success  was  the  good  impression  they  made  on 
the  visiting  teams  by  their  courteous  and  sportsmanlike  treat- 
ment. The  Yale  men  admitted  that  they  had  never  experi- 
enced a fairer  set  of  officials  than  those  who  handled  the  games 
here.  St.  John’s,  Maryland  “Aggies,”  Manhattan  and  Vir- 
ginia were  of  the  same  mind  regarding  the  reception  here,  and 
“Pop”  Lannigan,  the  well-known  coach  of  the  Charlottesville 
team,  in  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  treatment  accorded 
his  men,  was  not  slow  to  voice  the  hope  that  in  the  future  a 
two-game  series  between  Loyola  and  Virginia  would  be  an 
annual  affair. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  team’s  success  is  due  to  Coach 
William  Scheurholz,  whose  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
game  helped  greatly  to  whip  the  team  into  such  excellent 
shape. 

A banquet  of  appreciation  was  tendered  the  squad  by  the 
Faculty  at  the  Hotel  Joyce,  on  March  10.  Speeches  were 
made  hy  everyone,  from  the  moderator  down,  even  to  the 
assistant-manager,  and  each  member  of  the  team,  and  their 


guest  of  honor,  “Stanley”  Cook,  enjoyed  himself  immensely. 
Following  the  festivities,  J.  Neil  Corcoran,  of  the  Sophomore 
class,  was  elected  to  captain  the  team  next  season. 

Captain  Scheurich  led  in  the  scoring  for  the  year  with  13 1 
points,  while  Corcoran  was  a close  second  with  123  points. 
Ullrich  came  next  with  70;  Krieger  had  52;  Joyce  28,  and 
Quinn  and  Buchness  brought  up  the  rear  with  8 and  6 points 
respectively. 

The  record : 

Loyola,  36;  Alumni,  6. 

Loyola,  19;  Lehigh  University,  66. 

Loyola,  19;  Manhattan  College,  48. 

Loyola,  28;  George  Washington  University,  27. 

Loyola,  29;  Yale  University,  41. 

Loyola,  21;  Gallaudet  College,  22. 

Loyola,  22;  United  States  Naval  Academy,  66. 

Loyola,  13;  Georgetown  University,  ii. 

Loyola,  84;  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  13. 

Loyola,  33;  St.  John’s  College,  19. 

Loyola,  33;  George  Washington  University,  21. 

Loyola,  48;  Manhattan  College,  34. 

Loyola,  33;  University  of  Virginia,  34. 

August  J.  Bourbon,  ’14, 

Manager. 


FOOTBALL. 

'^HE  past  season,  several  of  the  high  school  and  cobege 
students,  by  working  together,  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
team  which  made  a very  creditable  record.  Five  games  were 
played,  and  the  Loyola  colors  were  lowered  only  once.  The 
Loyola  team  scored  thirty-nine  points,  and  their  opponents 
twenty-five. 

The  first  game  was  played  with  Towson  High  School,  at 
Towson,  on  October  10.  Sullivan  crossed  the  Towsonites 
goal  line  for  the  only  score  of  the  game.  The  second  contest 
v^as  with  the  Marston  School  team,  on  October  17,  at  Mt. 
Washington.  The  most  noteworthy  incident  of  the  game 
occurred  at  the  end  of  the  first  half,  when  the  Loyola  team 
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held  the  Marston  players  for  four  downs  on  the  one-yard  line, 
and  kept  them  from  scoring.  A touchdown  in  the  second  half, 
gave  the  victory  to  Loyola.  The  third  game  took  place  during 
a heavy  rain,  on  October  24,  with  the  Dunham  School  eleven. 
The  Dunham  players  were  better  able  to  keep  the  ball  from 
slipping  from  their  fingers  than  the  Loyola  representatives, 
and  won  out  13-0.  The  next  team  encountered  was  the  Rock 
Hill  College  Reserves.  The  game  was  played  on  October  29, 
at  Ellicott  City.  After  a lively  contest,  Loyola  came  out 
ahead  by  a 13-6  score.  The  final  game  was  played  November 
5,  with  the  McDonogh  School,  at  McDonogh.  Scores  by 
O’Conor  and  Kelly  decided  the  game,  the  final  count  being 
14-6. 

During  the  season,  the  team  was  made  up  of  the  following 
players:  full-back,  Kelly;  half-backs,  Quinn,  Sybert  and  Lind; 
quarter-back,  O’Conor;  ends,  Considine  and  Allen;  tackles, 
Sullivan,  O’Brien  and  Buchness;  guards,  Lindsay,  Owens  and 
Conroy;  center,  Bokel. 

BASEBALL. 


y^FTER  the  lapse  of  several  years,  Loyola  is  again  repre- 
sented by  a varsity  baseball  team.  The  schedule  which 
Manager  William  German  has  arranged  for  the  team,  is  a 
pretentious  one.  Among  teams  which  will  be  met  are  those 
of  Rock  Hill,  Gallaudet,  Maryland  Agricultural  and  Mount 
Saint  Mary's  Colleges.  At  the  time  when  these  notes  went  to 
press,  Loyola  was  barely  defeated  in  its  opening  game  with 
Polytechnic  Institute  by  a i-o  score.  The  defeat  would  have 
been  staved  off,  had  not  a seri^  of  errors  occurred  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  inning,  when  the  “Tech”  boys  were  able  to  score. 

On  April  29,  Loyola  met  Baltimore  City  College.  The  City 
College  boys,  with  victories  over  some  state  teams  had  hopes 
of  winning  from  the  Loyola  nine,  but  the  masterly  pitching  of 
German,  and  a three-base  hit  by  Scheurich  with  the  bags  full 
in  the  third  inning,  gave  the  game  to  Loyola.  We  hope  by  the 
time  the  Annual  is  out,  many  other  teams  will  have  gone  down 
to  defeat  before  the  nine  of  Loyola. 


John  Buchness,  ’15. 


TRACK. 


'^HE  colors  of  Loyola  have  not  been  seen  very  frequently  on 
the  cinder  track  in  competition  with  other  institutions  of 
learning.  However,  every  year  we  have  a set  of  games  at  Tol- 
chester  Beach  for  Loyola  College  and  High  School  students 
exclusively.  The  date  decided  upon  for  the  meet  this  year  is 
June  8.  Last  year,  fifteen  different  events  were  contested,  and 
the  prospects  are  very  good  for  a successful  meet  this  year. 

John  Buchness,  ’15. 
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grntor. 

Of  all  the  types  of  faces, 

Of  all  the  types  of  figures, 

Of  adamantine  genius. 

And  intelligences  meagre — 

We’re  the  most  unsuited  body 
That  ever  did  commingle; 

In  nature  we  are  kindred. 

In  characteristics,  single. 

Of  seven  that  compose  us. 

One  to  warfare  disinclines; 

Deplores  the  old  delusions 
Of  a heavy  firing  line — 

“We  will  conquer,  foemen,”  quoth  he. 
With  eloquence  and  reason. 

And  our  dreadnoughts  will  be  chartered 
For  excursions,  summer  seasons!” 

“Aye,  Christian  is  the  spirit 
That  the  age  will  soon  assume ; 

It  hearkens  to  the  portents,” 

A second  sayeth  “of  final  doom !” 
Aye,  ye’ll  feel  the  sting  of  pity 
And  pangs  of  sorrow  too ; 

And  ye’ll  rue  the  counsels  wasted, — 
“Don’t  provoke  me  or  I’ll  show  you!” 

“Remove  the  glasses  perching 
Your  nasal  bridge  above; 

And  the  falsity  of  your  dicta 
Will  be  be  easier  to  remove !” 

This  from  one  whose  genius  broadens 
O’er  the  campus  journalistic. 

May  the  splendor  of  his  neckties 
Bring  him  sweet  ties  nuptialistic. 
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“Hark!  Clouds  bedim  the  noon-tide, 

Loud  roars  the  sky’s  artillery, 

And  unpropitious  tempests 
Submerge  the  world  and  me.” 

’Tis  impolitic  his  reveries 
To  reveal  to  eyes  unfeeling, 

But  who  can  check  the  fancy 
That  comes  to  one  a-stealing? 

Now,  enterprise  induced  him 
To  go  abroad  a-calling; 

No  sooner  had  he  landed 
Than  into  meshes  falling. 

So  our  Lochinvar  is  sighing 
In  thought  of  distant  Posen; 

Why,  many  a man  avoids  with  fear 
The  path  that  he  has  chosen  ! 

But  not  all  of  our  number 
Are  such  deluded  creatures ; 

There  are  those  that  sit  and  listen 
But  are  never  heard  as  preachers. 

And  while  most  are  idly  prating 
Over  irridescent  hope  ; 

These  barricade  their  portals 
Ere  their  senses,  too,  elope. 

Yet  oft  opposed  in  tendency 
We  shout  with  one  acclaim. 

Honor  to  the  men  that  taught  us, — 

’Rosa,  Amo,  Luo’ — Fame! 

Honor  those  that  found  us  children ! 

Honor  those  that  trained  us  men! 

Honor  those  that  made  us  Christians ! 

— May  we  ne’er  dishonor  them. 

A.  J.  Harrison. 
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"M OTWITHSTANDING  the  profound  dignity  provoked  by 
the  weighty  atmosphere  of  philosophy,  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  make  it  known  to  our  fellow-students  and  friends  that 
philosophy  cannot  overwhelm  the  wit  and  good  humor  which 
is  a counterpart  of  all  our  class  mates,  even  the  most  studious 
among  them. 

Franz  Ruppert,  our  member  from  the  Sorbonne,  boasts  of 
making  his  mark  in  college.  All  those  who  doubt,  may  be 
convinced  by  examining  the  ceiling  of  the  laboratory,  where 
about  ten  grams  of  potassium  chlorate  repose  in  blissful  idle- 
ness. One  of  our  large  manufacturers  has  been  considering 
the  bestowal  of  a medal  upon  Franz  as  the  champion  lead 
exterminator  of  the  East. 

With  all  our  delinquincies  in  the  mental  field,  we  bow  to 
none  where  beauty  is  concerned,  for  with  Johnnie  Buchness 
as  trump,  we  are  confident  that  Apollo  earned  his  reputation 
by  his  premature  setting.  What  is  life  without  good  cheer, 
and  what  is  good  cheer  without  Pop  Hemelt?  Warranted  to 
smile  and  argue  with  that  same  earnestness  which  pervades 
his  whole  being. 

Herb  Ellis’  fnustache  lends  that  dignity  which  is  remiss 
because  of  our  indisposition  to  follow  his  example.  However, 
we  appreciate  his  good  will. 

“Mr.  Quinn,  how  do  you  know  that  you  are  alive?”  asked 
our  professor. 

“Because  I eat,”  retorted  Mr.  Quinn. 

“How  do  you  know  that  you  eat?” 

“Because  I see  the  food  disappear.” 
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“But  suppose  a cat  came  and  took  it,’’  replied  our  professor, 
getting  more  intense  every  moment. 

“Mr.  Quinn  declined  to  answer,  and  said  it  was  not  in  the 
notes.’’ 


C.  G.  O. 

W.  F.  S. 

Class  Editors. 


allfp  Passing  of  tlfp  Sogal  i|ousf  of  Junior. 

The  first  in  line,  and  in  his  prime. 

Is  J.  A.  B.,  the  flun-KING; 

Number  two,  may  he  have  his  due, 

Is  J.  H.  E.,  the  COO-KING, 

Followed  by  the  bald-head  guy. 

Dear  Edgar  B.,  our  jo-KING. 

The  next  in  reign,  who  scorneth  shame 
Big  T.  M.  H.,  the  drin-KING. 

So  debonnair  from  party  gay. 

Appears  M.  K.,  the  win-KING, 

With  sombre  hue  in  black  and  blue 
Comes  J.  J.  L.,  the  boo-KING. 

That  butterfly  with  bluish  eye. 

Is  C.  O.,  the  good  loo-KING. 

The  one  right  there,  with  curley  hair. 

Is  J.  A.  Q.,  the  bump-Kin(G)  ; 

Although  his  name’s  a bitter  shame, 

Girates  W.  S.,  the  thin-KING. 

Sedate  by  gait,  and  always  late, 

Who’d  say  F.  R.  is  hoo-KING? 

A.  B.,  ’15. 
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SUff  Mittb  of  tlf?  Qlramp. 


I was  walking  down  the  high-way, 

Judging  of  the  men  I saw. 

Wondering  what  their  thoughts  and  feelings, 

What  their  passions,  what  their  law. 

Sudden  ’fore  me  spied  I vagrants. 

Two  who  walked,  or  rather  swung. 

“Drink  and  vice,’’  I muttered,  scanning 
Face  and  rags  “is  on  their  tongue.” 

As  I sped  by  to  escape  them. 

And  their  filth,  the  one  said  “Jel, 

Shoes  aint  now  no  good  fur  walkin’.’’ 

“Nope,”  the  other,  “shoes  is  fell!” 

’i6. 
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THE  GREAT  SIDE  SHOW  NOW  GOING  ON  i 
STEP  RIGHT  IN! 

ONLY  A DIME!  HAVE  A LOOK! 


gTEP  right  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  the  little  end  cage 
and  see  what  you  will  see.  The  only  two-legged  lamb  in 
existence,  captured  six  years  ago  on  the  hilly  hill-slopes  of 
Mt.  Washington,  gazing  at  a spark  plug.  Its  eyes  grew  weak 
from  looking  for  punctures,  so  we  have  supplied  it  with  glasses. 
See  them,  Johnnie! 

Now  step  right  over  to  your  left,  my  friends,  and  gaze  with 
awe  on  the  only  original  man  and  mathematical-eating  animal 
in  the  cubicle.  We  opened  its  head  last  year  in  search  of 
water  on  the  brain,  and  we  found  (don’t  get  startled,  ladies) 
it  was  spanned  by  the  bridge  of  asses! 

Well!  Well!  Well!  Here  you  are,  the  longest  biped  in 
existence!  Cage  marked  in  red!  (there  you  are,  sir).  Caught 
in  1909,  on  Calhoun  street,  memorizing  “Dont’s  for  Debates.” 
By  poking  a government  question  through  the  bars,  it  will 
display  the  fiercest  of  teeth  and  smiles,  and  has  been  known 
to  attack  with  the  utmost  confidence  the  greatest  of  animals. 

Now  step  right  over  here  and  see  the  only  President  that  has 
survived  tw^o  terms.  He  escaped  from  his  enclosure  one  day 
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and  was  found  six  months  later  in  Cylburn,  drinking  butter- 
milk and  figuring  out  the  candle-power  of  the  phosphorescent 
tank  on  the  posterior  of  the  lightning-bug. 

Well!  Well!  Well!  The  great  Punch  and  Judy  Show,  fun 
for  the  children!  See  Judy’s  watch  with  the  hour  of  nine 
removed.  Hear  Punch  on  his  own  Towsontown  hills  calling 
“Wolf!”  Hear  Judy  in  the  public  hall,  giving  an  emotional 
speech.  See  the  handkerchiefs  being  wrung,  dried,  pressed 
and  restored  to  their  owners. 

Here  you  are ! Here  you  are ! See  the  beautiful  snake 
charmer  with  the  blue  ties  and  blond  hair,  and  the  look  of 
anxiety.  Winds  them  around  his  neck  in  the  elocution  contest. 
See  it  move!  Has  charmed  better  things  than  snakes. 

Now,  right  over  here,  on  this  next  platform,  we  have  the 
celebrated  contortionist  and  fire-eater,  “Cobalt.”  The  only 
mortal  with  the  “scoop”  slant.  Sits  on  his  bunsen  burner  to 
extinguish  it. 

Next,  my  friends,  you  behold  the  strongest  man  in  the  two 
hemispheres.  Feel  his  muscle!  Strong  on  basket-ball,  strong 
on  Demosthenes,  strong  on  the  elocution  roar,  strong,  strong, 
strong  on  the  old  man’s  part  in  plays. 

Ah ! Keep  away,  keep  away ! Hear  him  howl ! See  him 
walk  up  and  down  the  platform!  Wild!  Wild!  Wild!  from 
the  wilds  of  Relay,  caught  in  the  midst  of  its  forests,  frighten- 
ing the  school  children.  Fought  for  two  months  but  is  now 
prospering  on  the  food  he  wouldn’t  eat,  “Raw  elocution  bis- 
cuits.” 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  last  and  greatest  of  all  you 
behold  me  to  whom  you  have  listening.  Have  a look ! Have 
one  more!  Quick!  All  over!  The  show  starts  again  imme- 
diately after  the  big  performance  in  the  main  tent ! 

J.  J.  Q.  ’i6. 


“KINK  OF  THE  FRESHIES.” 

A PRODUCTION  IN  THREE  REELS.  . 

BY  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

THE  KINK:  (Who  would  rather  roll  one  than  sit  in  state). 

W.  J.  S.,  Class  President. 

THE  PRIME  MINISTER:  (Assistant  to  the  Kink.  He  can  laugh). 

W.  A.  S.,  Class  Vice-President. 

THE  ROYAL  TREASURER:  (Weighted  down  by  the  enormous 
cares  of  such  a great  sum  of  money)  . . . .M.  J.  R.,  Class  Treasurer. 
CALIBAN : (The  pugilistic  pretender  to  the  throne.  He  battles. 

J.  J.  Q.,  Deposed  President. 

JUDGE:  (His  assistant  in  crime.)  (HE  RAN  for  Vice-President). 

J.  J.  L.,  Class  Debater. 

HERBERT : (The  handsome  musician,  v/ho  voted  for  Cally  & Co.) 

H.  R.  O’C.,  Class  Musician. 

LES  GENDARMES:  (Protectors  of  the  Kink,  and  keepers  of  order). 

J.  S.  K.  and  S.  F.,  Class  Beadle  and  Class  Baby. 

THE  ROYAL  EXECUTIONER:  (Likes  nothing  better  than  a 

murder)  T.  J.  B.,  German  poet  of  the  Class. 

THE  SOLOIST:  (Sings  so  low  you  can’t  hear  him). 

F.  S.,  Class  Consul  to  South  Baltimore. 

EXTRA  ADDED  ATTRACTION 
THE  WHIRLING  DERVISHES. 


SYRUPOFFIGS  E.  J.  B. 

SMATTERPOP  J.  J.  F. 

MIGGLEEMUP  J.  K. 

CREMEDEMINT  W.  J.  K. 


WRITTEN  AND  PRODUCED  BY  J.  O’T.,  JR.,  1917. 
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REEL  I. 


Scene  I.— Throne  room  in  the  king’s  palace. 

Time. — Lots  of  it. 

Kink  enters  throne  room,  commanding  P.  M.  to  give  him  the 
makings.  Rolls  one,  and  mounts  his  throne  in  room  No.  28.  Rings 
for  les  gendarmes  to  summon  the  R.  T.  The  R.  T.  enters  in  court 
costume  of  Louis  XII  period,  and  does  steps  to  the  throne, 
bends  his  knee  and  shows  the  amount  of  the  revenues  collected  from 
the  Freshies.  To  show  his  approval  of  the  R.  T.  for  his  excellent 
service,  the  Kink  gives  him  a cookie.  R.  T.  smiles  his  approval,  seats 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne;  then  through  the  windows  waft  the 
waltz  strains  form  the  St.  Paul  St.  Orchestra.  The  Kink,  charmed, 
summons  his  whirlings,  rolls  another  one,  and  settles  himself  to 
watch  the  dancers  “trip  the  fantastic  toe.”  In  the  midst  of  this  happy 
home  scene,  Caliban  rushes  on,  shouting  and  gesticulating.  The 
whirling  dervishes  flee  for  safety  to  the  Lapslicorum. 

(Reel  II  will  follow  immediately). 

REEL  II. 

Scene  I. — Same  as  Reel  I. 

Tim.e. — More  of  it. 

Caliban,  quailing  in  the  clutch  of  the  guards  (les  gendarmes), 
craves  permission  to  state  his  case.  The  soft-headed  Kink  magnami- 
ously  permits  him.  Then  Cally,  old  chap,  informs  the  Kink  that  he 
should  abdicate  in  his  (Cally’s)  favor.  The  Kink,  surprised,  asks  him 
why,  and  Cally,  the  great,  replies:  “Because  it  is  logical.”  “Away  to 
the  dungeon  with  him!”  cries  the  Kink,  and  poor,  weak  Caliban  is 
perturbed  by  the  rough  handling  of  the  terrible  gendarmes.  To  sooth 
his  royal-troubled  nerves,  the  Kink  rolls  another  one,  and  summons 
Herbert,  the  handsome  musician,  and  the  royal  executioner  to  play 
before  him.  Herbert  at  the  piano.  Executioner  with  the  violin. 
Whirlers  re-whirl!  In  a corner,  an  animated  sleep  is  taking  place. 

(Reel  III  will  follow  immediately). 

REEL  III. 

Scene  I. — Same  as  the  preceding. 

Time.— All  that’s  left  of  it. 

Kink,  seated  on  his  throne  rolling  one.  Prime  Minister  rolling 
one.  Enter  Mooney  Scoop,  a valet,  from  Kingdom  No.  28.  Attempts 
to  reach  the  Kink  with  a bomb,  but  is  ruthlessly  slaughtered  by  the 
inexorable  gendarmes,  and  fed  to  the  imprisoned  Caliban.  Enter 
Judge,  followed  by  all  tho  company.  He  turns  to  the  Kink  and  begs 
permission  to  address  the  assemblage  on  behalf  of  his  colleague. 
Immediately  he  starts  to  speak — a great  hubdub  arises,  and  he,  in 
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anger  turns  to  the  Kink:  “I  would  like  to  appeal  on  a point  of  order, 
your  majesty,  there  is  so  much  noise  that  I can  scarcely  hear  myself 
talk.”  “Well,”  replies  the  Kink,  “You  are  not  missing  much.”  The 
Judge,  surprised  at  such  brazen  affrontery,  even  from  the  Kink,  faints 
away. 

Scene  II. — Royal  Gardens,  Monument  St.  at  St.  Paul. 

Enter  the  soloist,  who  starts  off  in  a marvelous  manner,  singing: 
“We  Love  Our  Liberties.”  Whole  company  coming  in  on  the  chorus. 
Then,  as  the  assemblage  grins  at  the  v/itty  remarks  of  the  Kink, 
Soloist  loses  his  nerve  and  hits  a few  bum  notes,  and  is  condemned 
to  be  executed;  is  carried  off  to  the  executioner  by  les  gendarmes. 
Then  Cally  and  Judge  are  brought  out  to  be  executed  by  the  Kink’s 
order.  Whirlers  come  on.  Another  sleep  is  started.  John  Welch 
enters,  laden  with  dead  flowers,  and  favors  in  the  form  of  cabbage 
and  tomatoes  for  the  company. 


Final:  Putting  up  the  co-ordinate  blackboard. 
QUICK,  Curtain. 


piare. 

Will  you  tell  me,  gentle  reader, 

As  you  wander  o’er  this  book. 

Turning  page  and  turning  picture, 

Why  at  me  you  startled  look? 

Am  I not  a poem  worth  reading, 

Is  my  metric  system  wrong? 

Are  not  beauties  hidden  in  me, 

Likest  not  the  Muse  of  Song? 

Ah!  Thy  smile,  I see  it  broaden, — 

And  thine  eye-lid’s  drooping  rim ; 

You  are  right  (but  more’s  the  pity), 

I am  but  a “filler-in!” 

S.  A.  H.,  ’i6. 
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FOURTH  HIGH. 


J^IND  peruser,  this  is  a chronicle  of  momentous  importance. 

It  is  an  unostentatious  display  of  the  doings  of  a day  in 
Fourth  High,  unembellished  and  unexaggerated.  Prepare 
yourself  for  the  fast  approaching  ordeal — then  precipitate 
yourself  precipitately  into  our  midst.  Having  accomplished 
the  aforesaid  feat,  permit  us  to  lead  you  into  the  class-room. 

The  bell  has  rung;  the  Pater  and  Ave  recited.  A scraping 
of  feet  and  slight  earthquake  ensue  the  prayers,  as  twenty- 
nine  horse  students  fling  themselves  into  their  wooden  saddles. 
That  is,  all  but  the  Platform  Student,  who  reclines  gracefully 
and  disconsolately  within  easy  reach  of  the  iron  hand  of  our 
Teacher. 

Class  starts  with  a rush — Prosody  is  the  first  victim ! A 
spasmodic  outburst  by  ex-beetle  Giblin  is  effectually  sup- 
pressed in  a few,  several  minutes ; he  is  the  second  victim.  But 
time,  tide  and  Fourth  High  wait  for  no  man,  and  Virgil  re- 
places Prosody  and  Giblin.  A weird  translation  of  “Neptune 
appearing  near  the  Slippery  Island  with  his  head  encircled 
by  a dripping  skillet”  is  the  result  of  five  minutes’  agony  by 
Francis  Leo  Augustus  O’Toole.  For  references  and  reasons 
why  any  word  should  be  in  any  case,  mood  or  tense,  see  Joseph 
Enclyclopedia  Haneke,  last  seat,  aisle  near  the  door. 

Next,  the  immortal  Cicero  denounces  the  nefarious  plans 
of  the  seditious  Cataline.  The  eloquence  of  Cicero  elicits  from 
Eddie  Vaeth  the  following  soliloquy — “Such  acts  of  unbridled 
licentiousness  and  premeditated  incendiarism  should  be  stig- 
matized.” 

(Editorial  Note: — We  think  that  Cataline  was  the  father  of 
the  suffering  arsonettes.  P.  S. — If  a militant  learns  what  we 
think — Kindly  omit  flowers). 

From  the  Cyropaedia,  we  learn  how  truly  great  Cyrus  was. 
He  was  kissed  four  times  in  the  same  place  by  a male  relative, 
and  yet  lived  to  sack  Babylon. 

Golder  says:  “President  Wilson  was  a football  coach.  I 
quote  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  page  ten,  column  one,  paragraph 
two,  line  four,  first  word.”  This  is  about  as  connected  as 
Willie  usually  is.  A tap  on  the  door  by  John,  with  a notice, 
fails  to  rouse  beetle  Didusch  from  his  siesta.  However,  the 
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peaceful  slumbers  of  William  are  rudely  broken  by  a gentle 
reminder  (a  slight  tap  on  the  head  with  a freight  train), 
which  puts  to  flight  his  somnambulistic  propensities,  and  we 
get  the  notice.  This  reminds  me  of  another  Will  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted.  Glorious  Will  Shakespeare’s  “Merchant 
of  Venice”  is  cleverly  enacted.  The  caste — Male: — William. 
“Shylock”  German.  Watts  “Antonio”  Forman,  John  “Bas- 
sanio”  MacCarthy,  Edward  Swissen  “Gratiano”  Vaeth,  Ady 
“Lorenzo”  Street,  Francis  “Salerino”  Giblin,  Berthold  “Laun- 
celot  Gobbo”  Hoen,  Joseph  “Old  Man  Gobbo”  Garland,  George 
Renehan,  alias  “Prince  of  Arragon,’’  alias  “Prince  of  Mor- 
occo,” alias  “Duke  of  Venice”  (George  is  a princely  fellow,  and 
a noble  Man),  Vincent  “Stephano”  Teano.  Female: — Ray- 
mond “Portia”  Peters,  Wagner  “Nerissa”  Riley,  Joseph  “Jes- 
sica” Hoffman.  Staged  by  Francis  “Frohman”  Wiers.  Cos- 
tumes furnished  by  John  Krager.  Orchestra  Leader,  Raymond 
“Sousa”  Helldorfer.  Scene  shifters,  Joseph  Muth  and  Louis 
Roche. 

Then  friends,  a horrible  catastrophe  overtakes  us,  namely — 
the  ringing  of  the  recess  bell.  Woe  are  we!  We  must  absent 
ourselves  from  class  for  fifteen  minutes.  Downcast  and  de- 
jected, we  cast  one  last  long  lingering  look  toward  our  much- 
loved books,  and  reluctantly  depart. 

Gentle  reader,  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  daily 
routine  of  Fourth  High. 


Russell  I.  Quinn,  H.  S.  ’14. 


THIRD  HIGH. 


JN  the  first  term,  owing  to  the  pressing  demand  on  our  time, 
we  were  unable  to  elect  class  officers,  but  we  made  up  this 
deficiency  in  the  second  term,  and  elected  President,  Thomas 
A.  J.  Murphy;  Vice-President,  David  E.  Fisher;  Secretary, 
Edward  Keelan;  Treasurer,  Albert  Donegan;  Moderator,  The 
Professor;  ist  Censor,  Alfred  A.  Wilson;  2nd  Censor,  Ray- 
mond Conroy;  ist  Janitor,  Eugene  Morris;  2nd  Janitor,  John 
Czyz;  Door-keeper,  Hector  J.  Ciotti. 

Owing  to  sickness ( ?),  the  President  resigned  after  holding 
his  office  for  one  week.  The  Vice-President  immediately  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  Albert  S.  Schuele  was  elected  to  succeed  the 
Vice-President. 

After  much  delay,  deliberation  and  red-tape,  we  finally  de- 
cided on  Green  and  White  as  our  Class-colors,  but  even  then 
we  had  to  have  a vote  as  to  whether  it  would  be  Emerald 
green  or  Olive  green;  Emerald  at  last  won  out  by  a vote  of 
II  to  10. 

D.  Albert  Donegan  has  volunteered  for  the  position  of 
Brigadier-General  to  Huerta,  and  Edward  Jacobi  is  consider- 
ing following  him.  The  entire  class  is  also  considering  the 
matter — that’s  as  far  as  most  got  on  class-pins. 

By  the  way — Who  built  Panama  Canal?  Some  people  think 
Col.  Goethals,  but  we  know  that  it  was  done  by  our  famous 
class-mate,  Mr.  Charles  Kastner. 

R.  W.,  H.  S.’i5. 
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SECOND  HIGH. 


QN  September  15,  we  resumed  our  journey  along  the  dark 
and  dreary  paths  of  knowledge. 

The  election  of  officers:  President,  Thomas  Lind;  Vice- 
President,  Allen  Dunn;  Secretary,  James  McCabe.  The  same 
officials  were  re-elected  for  the  second  term. 

Don’t  think  our  class  lacks  musical  talent.  We  were  rep- 
resented at  the  Christmas  Entertainment  by  our  eminent  cor- 
netist,  Kyle  Golly,  and  our  soul-entrancing  violinists,  Herb 
Williams,  Joe  Monaghan  and  Ed  Sullivan. 

Second  High  A closed  its  basket-ball  season  with  an  en- 
viable record,  defeating  almost  all  the  teams  that  opposed  it. 
The  players  were  C.  Kearney,  M.  Buchness,  K.  Golly,  J. 
Clancy,  M.  Flaherty  and  B.  Harrington. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  year  was  the  exhibition  of 
our  knowledge  of  Phaedrus  in  the  college  hall,  at  the  reading 
of  marks  in  March.  Ramsay  Barry  assisted  by  reading  a 
paper  on  George  Washington,  and  we  were  granted  a half- 
holiday for  our  entertainment. 

Our  Latin  shark,  Spalding  Reilly,  received  a prize  for  Latin 
recitation,  while  Joseph  Monaghan  received  a prize  for  Or- 
thography. 

G.  S.,  H.  S.  T6. 


SPECIAL  CLASS. 

I^PECIAL  class  numbered  fifteen  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
term,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  our  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  nine. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Wilmer  Love;  Vice-President, 
Mitchell  Rose;  Secretary,  Frank  Weatherly;  Treasurer,  J. 
Lee  Hodges. 

Our  president’s  chief  intellectual  study  is  the  “Movies.”  He 
is  engaged  at  present  in  writing  a scenario,  entitled  “Will  you 
be  Mer  Love?” 

Why  are  we  the  only  class  in  the  school  with  a stained- 
glass  windowed-door?  Ask  the  architect  who  built  the  old 
college. 

J.  L.  Hodges. 
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that  fair  Summer  morning,  September  15,  while  the 
sweet  songs  of  the  birds  chirping  in  near-by  trees,  echoed 
through  the  corridors  of  Loyola,  the  renowned  members  of 
our  class  first  congregated  under  Father  Delihant.  We  have 
indeed  spent  a very  pleasant  year  under  his  kind  direction. 
We  feel  confident  our  class  ranks  as  high  as  any  First  Year 
ever  did.  (And  breaks  ranks  as  often!) 

We  could  not  do  justice  to  our  class  and  omit  the  name  of 
Coulter,  our  first-class  scholar,  comedian,  actor  and  athlete, 
and  lover. 

Abell,  our  star  cartoonist,  has  taken  to  another  field — 
composition.  Fie  also  speaks  French,  and  is  interested  in 
poetry.  (So  was  a certain  professor). 

Mr.  Sweeney’s  presidential  powers  are  sometimes  upset 
by  a Latin  intonation  which  comes  from  behind.  (Proper 
place  for  those  intonations). 
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If  our  elocutionists  do  not  know  “The  Arrow  and  the  Song” 
by  heart,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  other  section!  They  ought 
to  “shoot”  something  else  in  the  air. 

Handsome  Heyde  and  Charming  Coolie, 

Midget  Marcin,  Nodding  Bees, 

Giant  Considine  and  Allen, 

Little  Charles  and  McNamees; 

Sombre  Knop  and  simple  Marley, 

Wandering  Clark  and  Bullen  huge; 

Merceret,  Rohley  and  McGarvey, 

Smiling  Casey  and  Old  Scrooge. 

What  a bunch,  and  what  assortment! 

Sounds  like  some  old-freaks  collection! 

Let  us  shake  our  hands,  dear  brothers. 

Just  gaze  upon  that  other  section! 

E.  J.  A.  N.,  H.  S.  ’17. 
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FIRST  HIGH  B. 


gOYS!  If  you  ever  have  the  occasion  to  parse  P.  B.’s  name, 
parse  it  as  follows : 

P.  B.  is  a common  noun  of  the  lowest  average,  exception 
to  ail  rules,  half  of  a number,  a hopeless  case,  and  subject  to 
fits. 

Our  motto  is: — “What  First  High  A’s  is  not! 
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One  day  the  professor  of  Second  High  A visited  our  class- 
room for  a friendly  chat,  and  since  then  L.  C.  A.  wears  a 
much  smaller  neck-tie. 

There  is  only  one  thing  our  base-ball  team  lacks,  and  that 
is  a water-boy.  Come  on  Harmon,  here’s  your  chance ! 

He  is  fat  and  he  is  rosy — but  so  spry! 

Who  is?  Rosenberger. 

He  is  long  and  he  is  dozy — but  so  dry ! 

Who  is?  Bullenberger. 

He  is  sweet  and  he  is  cozy — but  so  shy ! 

Who  is?  Byrnesyberger. 

Who  are  those  who  lift  their  noses 
And  severely  strike  their  poses 
And  sedately  wear  their  clo(th)ses? 

First  High  A?ssinine! 

Who  are  those  who  hate  the  breezes 
And  so  dearly  love  the  sneezes 
Of  each  other’s  stair-gang  wheezes? 

First  High  A-bel-ine ! 

See  the  Harmon-Kelly-Ayres-Feeney-Peace  Association. 
See  how  lovingly  they  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  one  another, 
and  how  nothing  can  prevent  their  ardent  embraces ! Hear 
the  burning  words  that  fall  from  their  lips.  See  them  set  each 
other  on  fire.  See  the  professor’s  fire  extinguisher! 

Who  is  that  little  boy  with  the  smiling,  innocent  face  and 
the  golden  hair?  That  is  Fuzz,  Jr.  He  causes  even  more 
trouble  than  Fuzz,  Sr.,  that  nice,  quiet  gentlemanly  boy  in 
front. 
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FIRST  PREP. 

HE  Latin  Contest,  the  great 
prize  of  the  year,  was  won 
by  Leo  Kernan.  He  showed  so 
much  knowledge  of  this  ancient 
language,  that  w^e  hope  to  soon 
see  him  shaving. 

The  spelling  contest  was  won 

by , (we  cannot  say, 

as  the  printer  took  the  copy 
right  out  of  our  mouth).  Spell- 
ing is  only  a matter  of  ar- 
ranging small  bits  called  letters 
in  the  way  they  were  first  given  out  by  some  officious  fool. 
Who  says  through  isn’t  spelled  “thru?’'  Read  the  Literary 
Digest. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  keeps  Hartka  from  falling  out 
the  window — he  is  too  lazy  to  stand  up ! 

Little  tricks  in  class-room. 

Little  airs  so  grand. 

Make  the  teacher  walk  around. 

And  old  Beachy  stand! 

We  would  not  have  such  a good  time  on  if 
It  weren’t  for  the  presence  of  John  and  Arthur  Coniff ; 

And  what  bird  ever  gave  in  the  fields  such  sweet  hummings 
As  we  hear  from  Alex  and  his  brother  John  Cummings? 

We  certainly  have  missed  Father  Purtell  during  his  illness, 
though  we  are  very  grateful  to  Father  Prefect  for  giving  us 
so  much  of  his  valuable  time. 


M.  W.,  ist  Prep. 


THIRD  PREP. 


AMALGAMATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  THIRD  PREPS. 


JN  the  beginning  of  the  year,  by  the  advice  of  our  professor, 
we  instituted  an  association  called  The  Whats,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  everything  we  (or  anybody  else)  could  think  of. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  WHATS. 


Grand  Chief  Interrogation  Point John  J.  Flannery. 

Second  Chief  Interrogation  Point Fletcher  Harrigan. 

Grand  Councillor  of  the  Outer  Which Marshall  Finnan. 

Grand  Councillor  of  the  Inner  Which ........  Leonard  Bees. 

High  Muck-a-muck  and  Shouter Charles  Frainie. 

The  Big  Mark L.  Shetaitis. 

The  Who  Twins J.  and  W.  Taymans. 

The  Where  Twins A and  L.  Rodgers. 

Lord  High  Sweller W.  Flaven. 

Lord  High  Pouter . . . . J.  Gorges. 

Lord  High  Kicker . . D.  Harmon. 


The  Whats  meet  every  Saturday  afternoon,  and  try  to  find 
something  to  do.  Not  finding  anything  to  do,  they  put  out  a 
few  officers,  get  some  new  ones  (who  have  been  in  before), 
and  collect  the  dues,  5 cents.  The  dues  are  the  only  things 
that  remain  the  same  in  our  club.  They  are  always  dues ! 

During  the  year,  we  had  a good  many  interesting  bouts, 
“Spuds  Harmon"’  and  “Spickles  Frainey”  putting  up  a good 
exhibition.  Our  class  president  has  a bout  with  his  “bang” 
all  day  long.  If  his  voice  comes  from  his  shoes,  who  bought 
the  shoes? 

Are  we  supporting  the  Annual?  Are  we?  Ask  the  classes 
that  didn’t! 


SECOND  PREP. 

We’re  the  boys  from  Second  Prep, 

We  have  all  to  lively  step. 

Prefect  says  “we’ve  too  much  ‘pep’.” 

If  we  play  out  in  the  yard, 

The  High  School  says  “we  play  too  hard. 

For  fifty  police  their  lives  to  guard. 

If  within  the  house  we  steer. 

Like  brothers  clinging  close  and  near. 

The  call  is  then  “Get  out  of  here!” 

Can’t  we  please  stay  any  place? 

Must  our  feet  forever  race? 

Some  one  come  and  pity  our  case ! 

S.  P. 
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The  western  hills  are  bathed  in  sombre  light 
At  evening,  when  with  crimson  flush,  the  day 
In  rugged  strength  is  hast’ning  on  its  v/ay 
To  meet  soft  mantled  dawn.  The  lonely  night, 
’Cross  boundless  seas  of  toil,  a clarion  strain 
In  challenge  sends  to  break  sweet  bonds,  alone 
To  meet  the  savage  shock  of  life,  the  moan 
Of  pain  unheard,  and  dying  count  it  gain. 

Dear  comrades,  hark!  The  gently  stirring  breeze 
Atremble  sings  farewell,  and  sadly  sweet 
Is  gone.  Yet  hopeful  Youth  goes  out  to  meet 
The  dawn  of  manhood’s  day.  Ye  peaceful  leas. 
Farewell!  Sweet  cloistered  years  of  classic  lore. 
Pure,  faithful  lives  will  tell  the  fruit  ye  bore. 

William  F.  Sauer,  ’15. 
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J.  HERBERT  ELLIS. 

Came  to  Loyola  in  the  fall  of  1913.  “Herb'’  has  had  a 
varied  career.  He  is  an  earnest  student  and  a conversa- 
tionalist of  ability.  Our  famous  picnics  owe  much  to  “Herb's” 
knowledge  of  the  culinary  art. 


(!Ha0fl  of  1015 

'~Y  HE  shadows  of  our  college  days  are  lengthening.  Each  year 
time  has  shaken  our  class  urn  and  now  senior  draws  us 
forth.  Standing  on  the  threshold  we  feel  the  sadness  that 
comes  from  the  lengthening  shadows  that  tell  us  that  all  must 
part  and  each  one  go  his  respective  way.  No  more  shall  we 
meet  in  the  corridor  or  class  room  but  often  may  we  meet 
down  the  corridor  of  time.  No  more  shall  we  be  together  in 
the  halls  of  Loyola  but  long  may  we  be  in  one  another‘s 
memory.  True  the  shadows  slowly  lengthen. 

However  fleeting  our  retrogressive  glance  may  be,  all  will 
have  to  acknowledge  that  our  Alma  Mater  has  made  an  in- 
delible impression  on  our  lives.  Out  in  the  world  whatever  oc- 
cupation we  may  hold,  whatever  country  we  may  sojourn  in, 
nothing  will  ever  be  able  to  obliterate  that  literary  impress 
obtained  in  those  years  so  pleasantly  spent  in  the  halls  of 
Loyola. 

Kind  teachers  have  been  the  main  factor  in  helping  us  to 
cope  with  both  knowledge  and  adversity.  From  the  assiduous 
Rev.  M.  A.  Purtell,  who  started  us  in  the  fundamentals  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  to  the  deep  and  philosophical  lectures  of 
Rev.  Justin  J.  Ooghe,  a continuous  spirit  of  assistance  and 
good  fellowship  has  existed  between  teachers  and  student. 

Rev.  George  E.  Kelley  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Higgins  are  lasting 
in  our  memory,  for  who  could  forget  the  patience  they  showed 
in  the  last  three  years  of  High  School? 

Freshmen,  the  ‘‘rosy  fingered  dawn”  class  of  the  college,  was 
made  memorable  by  Rev.  M.  McCabe.  He  disclosed  to  us  the 
beautiful  vista  of  poetry;  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  recip- 
rocated by  showing  him  the  beauty  of  ours.  In  Sophomore 
Rev.  Joseph  Ziegler  lead  us  forth  to  battle  not  with  the  sword 
but  with  keen  edged  words,  taking,  for  example,  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes.  Rev.  Henry  McLaughlin,  the  dominant  figure 
in  our  scientific  course,  was  always  up  and  doing,  espe- 
cially so  when  we  were  the  opposite.  Mr.  Joseph  Kelley  and 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Summers,  also  of  our  scientific  course,  demon- 
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EDGAR  B.  GRAHAM. 

‘‘Ed’’  is  our  mathematiciin  and  financier.  Business  mana- 
ger of  Annual,  ’14.  .Manager  of  basketball  team,  ’14-’15. 


strated  to  us  through  many  pleasant  hours  numerous  experi- 
ments. Lastly  come  our  Junior  and  Senior  years,  under  Rev. 
Justin  J.  Ooghe  and  Rev.  Timothy  Brosnahan,  years  of  philo- 
sophic thought  and  reflection. 

Like  a ship  sailing  the  world  of  knowledge  we  have  navi- 
gated many  oceans  and  seas  on  its  broad  expanse.  Latin  and 
Greek  may  be  designated  as  the  longest  oceans.  Only  time  and 
study  will  show  accomplishment  on  their  course.  For  six 
years  we  were  rocked  on  the  billows  of  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mar and  fought  the  persistent  winds  of  strange  expressions. 
Investigating  the  currents  known  as  the  authors  was  our  prin- 
cipal occupation.  Some  rushed  precipitatedly  with  heated 
animosity : these  were  the  orators ; others  were  slow,  calcu- 
lating and  decided ; these  were  the  historians. 

Pursuing  our  way  we  had  to  pass  through  the  seas  of  Ger- 
man and  French.  However,  in  point  of  beauty,  thought  and 
sublimity  they  are  too  comm.ercial  to  be  attractive.  Still  they 
lend  a variety  to  the  scene  making  the  course  complete,  as  one 
wishes  to  find  out  everything  when  on  such  an  intellectual 
journey. 

But  above  all  the  most  intricate,  the  most  subtle  and  the 
most  dangerous  are  the  rapids  of  philosophy.  For  two  years 
you  turn  and  are  twisted  on  their  maelstrom  surface,  tossed 
by  storms  of  disbelief  and  uncertainty,  driven  one  way  and 
then  another,  today  on  the  rocks  of  despair  or  the  quick-sands 
of  shallow  thought,  to-morrow  steadily  drifting  with  confidence 
inspired  by  truth.  Thousands  journey  these  rapids  but  strange 
to  say  each  denies  the  other’s  course.  A chaos  of  directions 
has  been  given  which  leads  no  where.  For  to  travel  them  the 
individual  has  to  make  the  journey  himself,  see  for  himself 
and,  what  is  most  important,  think  for  himself.  In  other  words 
no  one  can  be  substituted. 

The  sounds,  gulfs  and  tributaries  of  this  world  of  wisdom 
may  be  considered  as  chemistry,  history  and  mathematics, 
where  it  takes  analysis,  precision  and  a nicety  to  course. 

Thus  we  have  made  our  tour  and  have  reached  the  haven, 
the  goal  of  the  class  of  1915,  true  Bachelors  of  Art  or  able 
bodied  seamen  of  the  world  of  knowledge. 
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THEODORE  M.  HEMELT. 

Our  worthy  President.  ''Ted”  is  a serious  student  first, 
last  and  all  the  time.  A ready  debater.  Since  his  arrival  in 
1912  we  have  utilized  his  argumentative  proclivities  by  letting 
him  fight  all  our  battles. 


The  number  of  members  in  our  class  is  nine.  True  all  did 
not  start  with  it  from  first  year  High.  Edgar  B.  Graham,  the 
manager  of  the  baseball  team,  and  J.  Ambrose  Quinn  are  the 
only  ones  who  have  the  honor  of  this  distinction.  William  A. 
Sauer,  the  thespian,  joined  the  class  in  second  year  High, 
coming  in  from  special  class.  John  J.  Lardner,  the  philoso- 
pher, through  promotion  also  entered  the  class  in  second  year 
high.  Clarence  G.  Owings,  known  as  the  genius,  the  next  to 
swell  our  ranks  through  promotion,  entered  in  the  fourth 
year  high.  Francis  J.  Ruppert,  the  student,  is  another  of  the 
many  members  added  through  promotion,  Freshman  being  the 
year  in  which  he  made  our  acquaintance.  Theodore  M.  Hem- 
elt,  the  orator,  after  several  years’  absence  from  Loyola,  re- 
sumed his  studies  with  us  in  Freshman.  J.  Herbert  Ellis,  busi- 
ness magnate,  formerly  St.  Charles’,  was  introduced  to  us 
in  Sophomore.  Mathew  C.  Kalb,  the  musician,  cast  his  lot 
with  us  in  Junior,  coming  from  the  class  below. 

On  the  whole  the  class  has  been  studious,  having  shown  its 
ability  on  numerous  occasions.  All  the  members  have  won 
medals  or  merits  of  distinction  for  proficiency  in  study.  Messrs. 
Lardner,  Owings  and  Ruppert  being  particularly  brilliant  in 
this  line.  In  ending,  no  excuse  need  be  given,  for  like  all  grad- 
uating classes  we  are  conceited,  namely  in  thinking  ourselves 
the  best  class  that  has  ever  passed  from  the  halls  of  Loyola. 

J.  A.  Quinn,  ’15. 


MATTHEW  C.  KALB. 

Came  to  our  class  last  year  from  Freshman.  ‘"Matt”  is 
a musician,  and,  even  with  Philosophy,  insists  that  life  is 
one  grand,  sweet  song.  He  is  Vice-President  of  the  Chess 
Club. 
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We  hear  it  said  on  all  sides  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  busi- 
ness, and  this  certainly  seems  to  be  the  truth.  The  tendency 
of  the  day  is  to  judge  everyone  and  everything  by  the  critical 
standard  of  business  utility.  “What  am  I going  to  get  out  of 
it?”  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first  ideas  ingrained  into  the  minds 
of  our  youths,  and,  instead  of  casting  off  this  false  standard 
as  they  grow  older,  many  of  them  seem  rather  to  increase  it, 
so  that  finally  their  whole  existence  becomes  merely  a ques- 
tion of  so  many  dollars  and  cents.  To  them  there  is  nothing 
worth  while,  unless  it  gives  promise  of  immediate  monetary 
returns.  Religion,  education,  morals — everything,  in  fact,  is 
conformed  so  as  not  to  become  a hindrance  in  the  wild  scram- 
ble for  riches. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  first  places  to  feel  the  results  of  such 
a misguided  condition  of  affairs  is  the  schoolroom,  where  the 
minds  of  our  future  men  and  women  are  sent  to  be  molded. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  only  those  things  are  wanted  which 
are  likely  to  produce  speedy  results.  Every  study  must 
stand  a rigid  examination  as  regards  its  utility;  if  it  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  standard  required,  out  it  goes,  to  make  room 
for  some  more  practical  course. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  can  be  observed  in  the  public 
school  system  of  a city  not  very  far  from  here,  where  hours 
that  were  formerly  applied,  with  good  results,  to  the  pursuit 
of  grammar  and  spelling  and  other  such  fundamental  studies, 
are  now  given  to  manual  training  work  and  basket-making, 
and  similar  “practical  courses.”  In  the  colleges  and  high 
schools,  the  same  thing  is  being  done.  A little  English  litera- 
ture, several  comprehensive  courses  in  science  and  applied 
mathematics,  and  a smattering  of  French  or  German — and, 
presto,  you  have  the  college  course  complete.  No  furbelows 
there.  Everything  is  practical ; each  and  every  study  is  calcu- 
lated to  bring  in  a certain  number  of  dollars  to  its  most  for- 
tunate possessor. 
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JOHN  J.  LARDNER. 

Prefect  of  Sodality  and  President  of  Secchi  and  Debating 
Societies.  Class  Editor  of  the  Annual.  Class  arbiter.  Salu- 
tatorian. 


Whereas  the  aim  of  the  college  course  was  once  to  give  the 
student  a rounded  education,  so  that  he,  or  she,  might  be 
fitted  to  face  all  the  varied  phases  of  life,  the  purpose  of  the 
course  today  would  seem  to  be  rather  to  train  than  to  edu- 
cate— to  turn  out  men  and  women  skilled  in  the  work  of  the 
office  or  shop,  but  skilled  in  that  alone.  The  study  of  the 
classics,  once  an  essential  feature  of  every  college  course,  has 
been,  in  many  places,  ruthlessly  discarded.  So-called  educa- 
tors the  country  over  have  come  out  strongly  against  these 
studies,  protesting  against  them  as  a useless  waste  of  time, 
and,  in  fact,  the  only  colleges  that  have  stood  up  in  their 
defense  have  been  the  Catholic  institutions. 

The  objection  raised  to  the  classics  is  that  they  are  not  prac- 
tical enough.  They  are  of  no  real  commercial  value,  their 
opponents  say,  and,  unless  continually  pursued,  they  soon  fade 
from  the  memory.  Hence,  why  waste  precious  hours  on 
them?  Let  us  take  a momentary  glance  at  the  latter  part  of 
thi^  objection. 

They  rail  against  the  classics  because  these  studies  are 
easily  forgotten.  “Why  not,  then,’'  we  ask,  “give  up  the  study 
of  physics,  and  geometry,  and  mathematics,  for  the  same  rea- 
son? For  experience  tells  us  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
studies  are  forgotten  unless  continually  pursued.  Even  some 
of  the  more  simple  studies  do  not  make  such  a lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  brain.  It  is  not  easy,  after  one  has  been  away 
several  years,  to  spell  many  of  the  words  that  once  rolled  so 
nimbly  off  the  tongue  nor  to  locate  the  cities  and  rivers  that 
wer^  once  so  well  known.” 

Hence,  why  urge  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is 
valueless  because  we  soon  forget  many  of  the  words  and  con- 
structions? It  is  not  so  much  for  the  languages  themselves 
that  we  labor,  but  rather  for  the  training  of  the  mind  and 
character  that  is  the  natural  result  of  close  application  to  these 
branches.  The  graduate  setting  out  to  face  the  business  of 
life  is  not  judged  ultimately  by  the  little  bit  of  knowledge  that 
he  may  have  been  able  to  gather,  but  rather  is  he  measured 
by  his  capacity  to  imbibe  knowledge.  It  is  not  the  things  that 
can  be  learned  within  the  four  or  eight  years  of  school  life  that 
constitute  an  education,  but  it  is  the  mental  training,  the  great 
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thing  of  “having  learned  how  to  learn.”  And  it  is  precisely 
in  this  respect  that  the  classical  course  differs  from  the  modern 
practical  courses.  The  latter  seek  to  cram  into  the  students  a 
multitude  of  facts,  that  may,  perhaps,  be  of  use  to  him  some 
day;  the  former  system  seeks  rather  to  lay  a solid  foundation, 
upon  which  the  student  may  later  on  build  up  a real  educa- 
tional structure.  For  the  college  training,  indeed,  is  but  an 
introductory  course  in  the  great  school  of  life. 

The  editor  of  the  Iron  Age  magazine,  an  authority  of  the 
first  water  in  the  business  world,  puts  the  matter  briefly,  but 
well.  He  says : “Our  great  corporations  and  manufacturing 
concerns  seek  the  college  trained  man,  but  in  no  sense  do  they 
desire  him  because  of  the  smattering  of  knowledge  he  may  be 
able  to  devote  to  their  interests.  They  take  him  solely  for 
the  training  of  intellect  he  has  gone  through.”  And  this  edi- 
tor goes  on  to  say  that  records  of  the  business  world  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  college  man  at  30  years  of  age  to  the  man 
of  the  same  age  who  entered  business  by  the  apprentice’s  door. 
“The  graduate  may  have  been  twenty-five  before  he  donned  a 
jumper,”  he  says,  “but  in  the  five  years  he  learned  more,  with 
the  college  training  he  had  as  a foundation,  than  did  the  regu- 
lar journeyman  in  his  fifteen  years  of  actual  work  in  the  shops.” 

Supplementing  this  testimony  is  the  experience  of  the  Inter- 
Ocean,  a well-known  daily  paper  of  Chicago,  which  instituted 
a thorough  survey  of  the  business  district  of  that  city,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  true  business  value  of  the  classics. 
Speaking  of  the  undertaking,  the  Inter-Ocean  says:  “When 
we  began  our  quest  dozens  of  wise  men  sneered  at  the  colleges, 
and  declared  that  the  classics  would  avail  a man  nothing  in 
business.  Yet,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  found  that  the  number 
of  college-trained  men  employed  in  the  best  positions  was  34 
times  their  proportion  of  the  population.”  Thus  we  see  that 
even  from  a purely  commercial  standpoint  the  classics  have 
decided  claims  for  recognition. 

But  they  have  also  other  advantages,  which  appeal  not  only 
to  the  business  man,  but  to  all  classes  and  professions.  Not 
only  do  they,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  study,  impart  a 
training  and  balance  to  the  mind  that  is  invaluable  to  men  in 
every  walk  of  life,  but  they  are  indispensable  to  scholars  and 
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others  who  would  investigate  problems  in  history,  philosophy, 
religion,  literature,  or  practically  anything  else.  They  give  us 
our  technical  vocabulary  in  all  the  sciences.  And,  finally,  they 
open  up  for  our  inspection  many  of  the  greatest  literary  pro- 
ductions of  all  ages — works  of  oratory  and  pleading,  poetry 
and  the  drama,  that  may  truly  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  all 
our  modern  literature.  And  yet  these  studies  are  rejected 
because  of  their  lack  of  utility. 

How  is  it,  one  may  ask,  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
is  of  such  great  value  in  building  up  and  strengthening  the 
mental  and  moral  powers?  The  reasons  can  easily  be  seen. 
First  of  all,  the  daily  translations  from  these  languages  into 
English  is  an  excellent  discipline  for  the  mind,  requiring,  as  it 
does,  severe  and  systematic  mental  labor,  close  observation, 
and  minute  consideration  and  appreciation  of  details.  And, 
just  as  bodily  exercise  develops  and  strengthens  the  physical 
side  of  man,  so  does  this  mental  exercise  assist  greatly  in  the 
broadening  of  his  intellectual  side.  Again,  the  transforming 
of  thought  from  such  tongues  so  widely  differing  from  our 
own  causes  the  student  to  develop  a quickness  and  flexibility 
of  mind,  for  the  varying  phases  and  idioms  of  the  ancient 
world  must  be  turned  and  twisted  and  made  to  fit  our  own 
times.  And  following  upon  this  sharpening  of  the  faculties 
must,  of  necessity,  come  a power  of  accurate  and  forcible 
expression,  else  the  beauty  and  force  of  the  ancient  writers  will 
not  be  felt  in  the  translation. 

Thus  these  studies,  while  forcing  the  student  to  work  and 
think  independently,  and  to  voice  his  thoughts  with  precision, 
at  the  same  time  open  up  before  his  eyes  the  storehouses  of 
the  wisdom  of  bygone  days,  and  enable  him  to  view  and  study 
the  lives  and  achievements  of  men  of  other  ages,  and  thus 
obtain  a broadened  outlook  on  life  in  general.  The  study  of 
modern  languages  cannot  well  replace  them.  These  latter- 
day  tongues  are  of  commercial  value  and  nothing  more.  They 
are  but  poor  developments  of  the  two  great  mother  tongues; 
their  study  does  not  require  the  same  exertions  of  mind  from 
the  student,  and  cannot  possibly  develop  the  same  discipline 
of  mind  and  clear  habit  of  thought. 

I shall  quote  a few  opinions  on  the  value  of  the  classics  from 
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men  who  have  made  their  marks  in  the  business  and  profes- 
sional worlds,  and  have  seen  just  what  the  different  systems 
of  education  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  Banker,  lawyer, 
statesman,  scientist — one  and  all  agree  that,  without  the  pecu- 
liar training  afforded  by  the  study  of  the  classics,  the  young 
man  is  severely  handicapped  in  his  struggle  for  success. 

James  Loeb,  the  senior  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  & Co.,  of  Wall  street,  perhaps  the  leading  financial  insti- 
tution of  the  country,  is  a firm  believer  in  the  classical  train- 
ing. “That  a classical  course  is  a valuable  training  for  busi- 
ness life,”  he  says,  “has  always  seemed  to  me  a self-evident 
proposition.  I firmly  believe  that  a thorough  training  in  these 
cultural  studies  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  every  successful  life. 
A graduate  of  such  a course  learns  more  quickly,  and  masters 
more  thoroughly,  whatever  department  of  activity  he  enters, 
than  does  the  one  whose  development  is  only  along  the  lines 
of  his  own  work.’’  That  is  what  Wall  Street  thinks  about 
the  classics.  Now  let  us  take  a glance  at  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. 

William  J.  Sloane,  president  of  the  W.  & J.  Sloane  Co.,  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  largest  carpet  manufacturing  concerns 
in  the  country,  has  this  to  say  in  favor  of  classical  education: 
“I,  for  one,  think  that  a classical  education  is  a distinct  advan- 
tage to  a business  man,  and  will  prove  to  be  so  in  increasing 
measure  as  he  rises  to  positions  of  responsibility  and  influence 
in  his  business  and  elsewhere.  It  gives  him  a wider  horizon, 
and  this  means  greater  ability  to  see  through  complex  situa- 
tions, to  understand  motives,  and  to  measure  men.”  From 
the  classics  to  carpet  making  seems  a far  cry,  but  even  in  this 
branch  of  business  are  the  ancient  tongues  able  to  hold 
their  own. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  statesman,  the  case  for  the  clas- 
sics is  put  very  clearly  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Secretary 
of  State  in  President  Harrison’s  Cabinet,  and  now  a leading 
lawyer  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  says:  “Every  man  at  the 
bar  or  in  public  life  who  was  made  familiar  with  the  classics 
knows  how  valuable  these  studies  have  been  to  him  in  his  pro- 
fessional career,  because  of  the  discipline  they  have  given  to 
the  mind,  and  the  accuracy  of  expression  which  they  have 
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developed.”  Mr.  Foster  tells  of  the  many  and  prolonged  dis- 
putes between  our  country  and  England  over  the  wording  of 
our  various  treaties,  and  says  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ill- 
feeling  and  trouble  caused  by  these  disputes  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  had  possessed  the 
capacity  to  express  their  intent  in  more  precise  language. 
Such  is  the  statesman’s  view  of  the  question. 

Dean  Hutchins,  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  earnestly  commends  the  study  of  the  classics  to 
the  prospective  lawyer.  “Its  value,”  he  says,  “is  that  it  fits  the 
mind  for  the  analysis  of  the  intricate  questions  presented  in 
the  practice  of  law;  it  lends  balance  to  the  judgment;  it  so 
develops  one’s  faculties  that  he  has  them  at  all  times  under 
his  control,  and  is  prepared  for  every  emergency;  and  lastly, 
it  gives  him  a skill  in  the  use  of  languages  that  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  him  in  his  preparation  and  interpretation 
of  the  laws  and  legal  documents.’’  And  so,  in  like  manner,  does 
Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  dean  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School,  advise  the  prospective  doctor  to  begin  his 
course  with  the  study  of  the  classics.  “No  one  can  become  a 
student  of  anything,”  says  Dr.  Vaughan,  “until  he  first  learns 
how  to  study,  and  this  he  does  in  the  pursuit  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  Such  a training  gives  the  habit  of  close  observation, 
of  attention  to  detail,  and  an  alertness  of  mind,  all  of  which 
will  be  of  great  value  to  him,  both  in  his  laboratory  and  at  the 
bedside  of  his  patient.” 

And  finally,  Professor  C.  O.  Whitman,  of  the  Department  of 
Science  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  admits  the  necessity  of 
the  classics  even  to  those  whose  minds  have  a decided  scien- 
tific tendency.  “I  have  long  held,”  he  said,  “that  a thorough 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  quite  essential  to  the  mod- 
ern man  of  science.  In  my  own  department,  the  ablest  men 
are,  without  exception,  men  who  have  had  a thorough  classical 
education.” 

And  so  it  goes.  In  every  calling  the  value  of  the  classics  is 
appreciated,  even  where  one  would  least  expect  it.  In  our 
great  national  sport,  for  instance,  most  of  the  real  “brainy’' 
players  are  those  whose  minds  have  had  the  college  training. 
“Connie  Mack,”  perhaps  the  greatest  leader  of  them  all,  real- 
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ized  this  long  ago,  and  has  always  made  efforts  to  land  college- 
trained  men  for  the  team.  “And  his  reason  for  this,”  he  says 
in  a recent  article,  “is  that  the  college  man,  by  virtue  of  his 
superior  intellectual  training,  is  better  fitted  to  cope  with  the 
emergencies  of  the  game.”  Scan  the  rosters  of  the  leading 
nines,  and  you  will  soon  perceive  the  truth  of  this.  Mathew- 
son,  Collins,  Doolan,  Barry,  Plank,  Bender — all  the  great  vet- 
erans of  today  were  trained  in  the  college  class  room.  They 
did  not  study  the  classics  to  enable  them  to  become  ball  play- 
ers, but  yet,  see  how  much  better  off  they  are  than  the  average 
man  who  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  a college  education.” 

From  these  few  instances,  and  countless  others  that  could 
be  cited,  we  can  see  just  how  the  classical  studies  are  of  direct 
utility  in  the  varied  pursuits  of  modern  life.  But  even  if  their 
materialistic  advantages  were  not  so  pronounced,  they  ought 
still  be  included  in  the  college  course,  for  the  sake  of  the  high 
degree  of  culture  they  inculcate.  For,  after  all,  the  function 
of  education  is  not  merely  to  instill  information,  but  it  is  to 
bring  out  (e-duco,  to  lead  forth)  the  good  traits  of  character, 
to  develop  man’s  manifold  powers,  and  to  teach  the  intellect 
how  to  act.  Financial  success  is  assuredly  not  the  only  thing 
to  be  sought  for  in  this  life;  the  high-road  of  temporal  pros- 
perity is  not  the  only  way  to  happiness.  There  is  still  another 
success,  far  nobler  and  higher — the  success  of  knowing  that 
one’s  faculties  of  mind  and  will  have  been  strengthened  as 
they  should  have  been;  the  knowledge  that  one  has  made  the 
most  of  the  gifts  bestowed  on  him  by  his  Creator.  In  this 
development  of  mind  and  character  the  classics  have  always 
been  a very  important  factor,  and,  despite  the  hue  and  cry  of 
our  modern  practical  education  enthusiasts,  we  may  rest  cer- 
tain that  wherever  real  education  and  culture  are  to  be  per- 
petuated, there  shall  we  find,  as  an  essential  feature  of  the 
educational  system,  the  compulsory  pursuit  of  the  classical 
studies. 

August  J.  Bourbon. 
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Blithesome  as  morn, 

Free  as  the  day, 

’Tis  beauty  allured 
Far  off  her  way. 

Swinging  in  springtime. 

Lingering  ’mid  bowers. 

Honey  of  clover, 

Perfume  of  flowers. 

Dells  where  the  elflns 
Sweet  nectar  brew; 

Boughs  of  the  forest 
Where  turtle  doves  coo. 

Waters  that  glisten 
And  glitter  along; 

Zephyrs  that  blow 
Wild  nature’s  song. 

Sparkles  at  eyes. 

Shows  on  the  lips. 

Bubbles  and  smiles. 

Dimples  and  sips. 

Ambrose  Quinn,  ’15. 
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The  importance  of  Catholic  Philosophy  has  never  been  so 
convincingly  demonstrated  as  in  our  own  era,  when  men  of 
science,  wearied  of  the  so-called  philosophies  that  have  blazed 
forth  in  overpowering  brilliancy  and  in  turn  to  be  extin- 
guished by  the  clear  working  of  the  intellect,  have  returned 
to  that  which  William  James,  in  his  later  days,  characteris- 
tically designated  as  common-sense  scholasticism.  And  while 
many  other  studies  are  in  their  effects  inestimable,  they  but 
concern  the  accidental  being  of  our  era;  Catholic  philosophy 
strikes  at  its  very  core  and  heart. 

What,  then,  is  Catholic  Philosophy?  We  often  hear  such 
expressions  as  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  philosophy  of 
poetry,  the  philosophy  of  suffrage,  the  philosophy  of  life.  Is 
it  any  of  these  that  we  mean,  or  is  it  all  of  these  and  more, 
too?  If  I should  say  that  philosophy  deals  with  everything 
on  the  globe,  I would  narrow  its  scope;  if  I should  say  that 
philosophy  has  for  its  subject-matter  not  only  the  globe,  not 
only  the  universe,  but  all  creation,  actual  or  possible,  I would 
somewhat  intimate  its  all-embracing  character.  If  I should 
say  that  philosophy  stretches  its  comprehensive  antennae 
from  a knowledge  of  the  origin  and  entity  of  the  smallest  bit 
of  microscopic  life,  the  most  minute  form  of  existing  being  to 
the  higher  animals  and  man,  and  through  the  vast  infinity  of 
intervening  distance  to  the  all-perfect  God,  Himself,  I would 
be  nearer  the  right  solution.  Plato’s  definition,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  is  too  broad  and  vague.  Aristotle  defines 
philosophy  as  that  department  of  knowledge  concerned  with 
first  causes  and  principles.  The  master  mind  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  held  that  philosophy  was  the  science  which  considers 
first  and  universal  principles.  Philosophy,  therefore,  consists 
in  the  knowledge  of  all  being  and  their  origin  and  principles, 
and  should  be  one  as  truth  is  one.  But  as  religious  truth  is 
claimed  by  several  societies  with  often  diametrically  opposed 
means  of  acquiring  it,  so  there  are  several  schools  of  philo- 
sophical truth,  each  claiming  to  be  its  sole  possessor. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  dispute  the  claims  of  rival  systems. 
To  attempt  such  would  be  productive  of  mystifying  doubt. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  present  a brief  review  of  the  most  salient 
dogmas  of  Scholastic  or  Catholic  Philosophy,  to  point  out 
how  they  would  eradicate  many  evils  from  our  modern  life, 
and  how  their  observance  would  make  for  the  man  of  the 
twentieth  century  a happier  and  a nobler  livelihood. 

To  expose  the  subject  to  you  succinctly:  Man  is  an  indi- 
vidual and  a social  being;  considered  in  himself,  he  is  a com- 
posite nature.  His  material  element  is  the  body,  which 
digests  and  assimilates,  perceives  and  remembers,  imagines 
and,  in  fact,  performs  its  functions  like  the  animal.  But  man 
is  more  than  matter.  There  is  that  within  him  which  exalts 
him  above  the  animal,  above  the  brute,  a factor  not  emanating 
nor  originating  in  any  way  from  matter,  but  though  depend- 
ing on  it  for  its  operation  is  infused  into  the  body  before 
birth  by  the  creative  act  of  the  Supreme  Being.  That  is  the 
soul,  from  which  proceeds  his  power  of  thinking  and  reflec- 
tion, reason  and  judgment;  the  power  by  which  he  meditates 
and  deliberates,  as  to  what  is  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong, 
what  is  evil  and  what  is  good.  By  it,  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses,  he  can  seek  the  origin  of  his  existence  and  the 
purpose  of  his  being.  Man  is  more  than  intellectual;  he  is 
volitional,  too.  He  possesses  a will,  a power  free  to  choose 
the  good  or  the  evil,  unimpeded  by  external  influence. 
Furthermore,  man  is  a social  being,  and  as  such  is  prescribed 
by  duties  to  others.  If  he  is  a husband,  he  has  the  duty  of 
loving  and  aiding  his  wife ; if  he  is  a father,  he  is  bound  to  rear 
and  educate  his  offspring  properly.  As  a neighbor  he  is 
obliged  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  to  life  and  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Above  all,  man  is  bound  to  God,  bound  to 
render  Him  homage  and  fealty,  as  his  First  Cause  and  Crea- 
tion; to  serve  and  revere  Him,  as  provident  and  ever-sustain- 
ing; obliged  at  last  to  God,  as  man’s  last  end  and  ultimate 
beatitude. 

Indeed,  while  the  doctrines  of  philosophy  are  as  varied  and 
as  numerous  as  the  works  of  creation,  there  have  always  been 
certain  ones  especially  appropriate  for  each  age,  because  of 
the  trend  of  human  thought.  But  what  doctrine  applies  most 
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appositely  to  our  own  era?  If  we  consider  the  modern  man 
of  business  or  profession,  the  corporation  magnate  or  the 
lawyer,  the  doctor  or  the  banker,  we  see  them  nearly  all  con- 
centred in  the  world,  devoting  their  time  to  stocks  and  bonds, 
to  wills  and  law  suits,  to  operations  and  experiments,  having 
as  their  only  goal  material  advancement  and  material  pros- 
perity. Ask  one  of  this  class  if  he  has  a soul.  What  will  the 
answer  be?  Either  a positive  negation  or  a dubious  reply. 
One,  that  he  has  never  seen  it;  another,  never  felt  it;  another 
still,  never  found  it  in  dissection ; and  the  last  knows  nothing 
about  it.  They  unanimously  concur,  however,  in  the  declara- 
tion that  science  has  flouted  the  very  existence  of  a spirit  soul, 
as  a hoax  of  religion ; that  science  has  erased  it  from  the  book 
of  knowledge  and  has  once  for  all  time  rung  its  death-knell. 
But  has  true,  real  science  branded  it  as  a nonentity?  Has 
it  proved  as  fallacious  the  existence  of  a spiritual  soul  in  man, 
distinct  from  matter  and  directive  of  it?  Has  it  relegated 
this  dogma  to  the  refuse  pile  of  exploded  theories  as  the  mere 
trumpery  of  the  psychologist?  Evolutionists  have  long  tried 
to  substantiate  the  theory  that  man  evolved  by  successive 
changes  from  the  brute  beast,  and  hence  has  no  spiritual  or 
at  most  only  a material  principle.  But  the  whole  cohort  of 
materialists  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  such  as  Lord  Kelvin, 
St.  Geo.  Mivart  and  the  German  chemist,  Liebig.  Liebig, 
walking  one  day  through  a meadow  with  Kelvin,  who  asked 
him  if  he  believed  that  the  flowers  were  gradually  evolved 
by  mere  mechanical  forces,  replied  emphatically:  “No!  No 
more  than  I could  believe  a book  of  botany  describing  them 
could  grow  by  mere  mechanical  forces.”  If  this  is  not  true 
of  the  plant  kingdom,  how  less  true  of  the  body  of  man? 
According  to  Lord  Kelvin,  for  the  body  of  man  to  grow  from 
lower  forms  of  life,  more  time  would  be  required  than  even 
the  age  of  the  world  or  the  sun  allows.  Darwin,  speaking 
of  this  statement,  said  that  “Kelvin’s  views  on  the  recent 
age  of  the  world  have  been  for  some  time  one  of  my  sorest 
troubles.”  If  there  is  no  conclusive  proof  for  the  evolution 
of  the  body,  there  is  none  whatever  adducible  for  man’s  soul 
growing  by  successive  changes  from  matter.  Scientists  have 
vainly  endeavored  for  more  than  a century  to  And  the  soul 


in  man,  to  prove  that  it  were  merely  material,  but  neither 
experiment  nor  study  yielded  it  a material  constitution.  The 
animal  body  reveals  a physiological  construction  allied  to 
man’s;  it  has  the  same  functions  of  assimilation  and  diges- 
tion, the  same  functions  of  growth  and  perception.  Yet  never 
has  the  animal  been  found  to  enunciate  a single  rational  judg- 
ment, neither  one  sign  indicative  of  an  intellectual  power, 
nor  an  effect,  actuated  by  other  than  a blind  instinct.  But 
man  can  reason  and  reflect  in  complete  abstraction  of  sense 
and  matter  and  can  choose  this  or  that  course  of  action  with 
untrammeled  freedom  of  selection.  What,  then,  causes  this? 
The  soul  alone!  Not  the  soul  of  the  plant,  not  the  vivifying 
principle  of  the  brute,  but  the  spiritual,  vitalizing  soul,  that 
raises  humankind  above  the  conglomerate  mass  of  those 
“nourishing  a blind  life’ within  the  brain,”  and  enthrones  it 
with  the  regal  crown  of  a free,  all-rationalizing  power. 

The  spirituality  of  the  soul  is  not  the  only  and  perhaps  not 
the  greatest  tenet  of  Catholic  Philosophy.  To  acknowledge 
its  truth,  however,  would  mean  to  garb  life  with  its  richest 
jewel;  to  reject  it  as  false  would  rob  us  of  our  greatest  bless- 
ing, make  us  slaves  of  passion  and  render  equity  a dream  of 
jurists!  What  a change  would  its  acceptance  make  in  the 
constant,  ceaseless  cycle  of  business  or  professional  life ! 
Man  amasses  a fabulous  fortune,  builds  palaces  and  maintains 
an  establishment  of  regal  proportions;  he  has  everything  the 
heart  can  crave,  every  enjoyment,  every  satiety  affluence  can 
afford.  But  what  a gigantic  bubble,  what  a colossal  farce, 
what  a baseless  fabric,  is  the  whole  labor  of  his  existence  if 
he  reject  the  deathless  soul.  He  has  toiled  and  he  has  sweat; 
he  has  hoarded  and  invested ; he  has  utilized  every  means  skill 
and  initiative  afford;  he  has  undersold  his  competitors,  worked 
his  employees  to  the  edge  of  physical  exhaustion  for  a barely 
living  wage;  he  has  relinquished  all  the  finer  and  ennobling 
instincts  of  culture  to  lay  up  a fortune,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
it  all,  within  the  very  grasp  of  success,  he  beholds  the  fatal 
handwriting  on  the  wall  and  infers  its  unutterable  significance. 
A sudden  snapping  of  this  intricate  mechanism,  a sudden  gasp, 
and  he  sinks  to  lifeless  clay.  Then  comes  the  terrible  reali- 
zation of  how  futile,  how  impractical,  were  all  his  efforts. 
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As  a house  of  cards  collapses  at  an  infant’s  touch,  his  hopes, 
his  castle  of  dreams,  is  shattered  and  ruined  forever. 

Is  this,  then,  the  end  of  man?  Has  man  not  a spiritual  soul, 
destined  to  live  on?  If  not,  tear  justice  from  the  hearts  of 
men  and  God  from  His  Heaven ! Is  there  any  equivalence 
of  justice  between  the  laborer  in  the  dugout  and  the  rich  man 
in  the  bank;  between  the  hovel  and  the  mansion;  the  broad, 
rolling  acres,  that  surround  the  one,  and  the  narrow  back 
yard,  with  its  square  foot  of  sky,  that  the  other  encloses,  if 
you  reject  the  immortal  soul?  Is  there  any  equitability  be- 
tween one  who  seeks  his  own  enrichment,  utterly  ignoring 
the  laws  that  govern  fraud  and  dishonesty,  and  the  toiler  who 
prefers  death  to  crime?  Is  there  any  equitability  between  the 
man  on  whom  fortune  is  ever  smiling,  and  him,  who  struggles 
on,  ever  failing,  ever  defeated?  Is  there  any  justice  without 
the  soul,  destined  to  live  on?  The  immortal  soul  alone  recon- 
ciles success  and  riches  with  defeat  and  failure.  It  alone  is 
the  supreme  leveler  of  all  mankind;  it  alone  inspires  man  to 
live  rational  with  himself,  honest  with  his  fellow-men  and 
God-fearing  with  his  Creator. 

If  this  dogma  were  universally  acknowledged  today,  human 
affairs  would  be  more  equitably  adjusted  to  the  rights  of  all 
m*en.  The  employer  would  no  longer  regard  the  employee  as 
a mere  machine  productive  of  commodities,  but  without  any 
claim  on  his  justice ; the  employee  would  no  longer  look  upon 
the  employer  as  a superior  being,  aloof  in  sphere,  and  actuated 
by  desires  essentially  different  from  those  burning  within  his 
own  breast.  He  would  regard  him  as  a father,  solicitous  of 
the  children  of  his  employ,  as  well  as  of  the  children  of  his 
blood.  If  mankind  unanimously  accepted,  and  lived  with  a 
full  realization  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  would  truly 
merit  the  epithet  of  practical — practical  in  the  sense  that  rec- 
ognizing that  as  man  excels  the  animal  in  being,  he  must  sur- 
pass it  in  destiny,  and  that  destiny  not  circumscribed  by  this, 
but  completed  by  another,  happier  life,  of  which  this  is  but  the 
symbol  and  the  shadow. 

This  doctrine,  however,  does  not  comprise  even  a small  part 
of  the  teaching  of  Catholic  Philosophy.  It  is  but  one  point 
within  the  vast  circle  of  truth.  Catholic  Philosophy  stands 
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for  the  right  of  the  individual  against  society;  the  right  of 
that  machine  of  industrial  utility,  the  employee,  against  the 
soulless  corporation.  It  stands  for  the  unity  and  indissolu- 
bility of  the  marriage  bond.  It  stands  alone  when,  in  proud 
defiance,  it  exclaims,  “The  bond  of  matrimony  is  inseparable 
and  death  alone  can  sever  it.”  It  claims  that  the  education 
of  the  child  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  and,  except  when 
wrongfully  neglected,  the  State  cannot  interfere.  Finally, 
Catholic  and  true  philosophy  contends  in  no  unmistakable 
terms  that  neither  the  State,  nor  any  other  society,  can  compel 
man  to  act  against  the  reasoned  dictates  of  conscience.  Man 
is  immune  from  such  bondage,  unfettered  in  this  regard,  and 
no  power  can  force  him  to  submission,  but  one  power,  and 
that  power  is  tyranny. 

Essential  as  are  all  these  teachings  to  the  integrity  of  human 
action,  their  truth  does  not  transcend  the  certainty  and  conse- 
quences of  immortality.  All  our  actions  are  animated  and 
colored  by  the  desire,  satisfiable  by  no  earthly  possession,  of 
something  hereafter,  a desire  to  live  on  in  perfect  serenity 
and  unbroken  happiness.  Its  verification  must  be  contended 
without  any  concession.  For,  if  it  is  unfounded,  human  law 
is  worthless,  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God  are  annihilated, 
moral  law  and  its  obligations  have  no  place  in  the  life  of  man- 
kind, and  Catholic  Philosophy  is  at  least  exposed  to  the  ridicule 
of  all  rational  men  to  be  that  which  her  enemies  have  described 
her,  a bundle  of  baseless,  superstitious  speculations. 

Andrew  J.  Harrison. 
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Through  the  night  I muse  on  in  my  garden, 

And  I journey  afar  in  my  thought, 

Till  I gaze  on  the  mothers  in  Europe 
And  the  wives  that  by  God  seem  forgot! 

And  sons  too  I see  in  dank  trenches. 

As  they  writhe  in  black  agony’s  grip ; 

Bodies  torn  to  a semblance  scarce  human 
Lave  the  loam  at  the  shell-crater’s  lip. 

Mothers’  hearts  that  are  sick  from  long  vigils, 
Whose  wild  cry  transcends  forest  and  brake. 
As  they  wail  to  lorn  hearts  in  the  distance, 

Thirst  of  soul,  kisses  only  can  slake. 

And  one  cry  I can  hear  that  is  hopeless. 

Ebbs  a soul  as  the  light  turns  to  gray. 

And  he  curses  the  mother  that  bore  him 
To  the  doom  of  this  ill-fated  day. 

To  the  curse  of  this  Godless  war  season. 

On  that  sweltering  eastern  plain. 

Where  he  gasps  in  the  heap  of  the  stricken. 

Only  God  knows  the  teeth  of  his  pain. 

That  red  plain  where  the  shell  widely  flashing 
Tears  in  twain  Nature’s  mantle  of  night. 

Drives  the  blood  from  the  heart  of  the  dying. 
Sears  the  soul  that  is  sick  of  the  flght. 

See  how  stark  now  he  lies  there  and  pulseless. 

As  the  clouds  dim  the  face  of  the  moon. 
What’s  that  flgure  that  steals  from  the  forest 
With  such  ominous  portent  of  doom? 

What’s  that  flgure,  I say,  ’tis  uncanny. 

How  it  flits  ’mid  the  heaps  of  the  slain! 

’Tis  a woman!  She’s  paused,  she  has  clasped  him. 
See!  she  reels  as  one  pierced  to  the  brain. 
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Ah ! the  clouds,  that  are  lifeless,  have  pity. 

And  veil  closer  the  face  of  the  moon. 

For  tears  mix  not  freely  with  life’s  blood. 

They’re  congealed  by  the  chill  of  the  tomb ; 

Of  the  tomb  that  hides  flesh  that  is  mutual. 

And  say  not  that  strife  may  be  well. 

For  the  shell  that  brought  night  to  her  loved  one 
Laid  her  soul  on  the  gridiron  of  hell. 

Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’i6. 
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Could  I but  sing  some  little  lay, 

Of  beauty,  love  and  sunshine  gay; 

Some  little  thing  to  pass  away 
All  gloom  and  darkness  of  the  day ; 

To  tell  how  other  roses  bloomed. 

Died  and  unnoticed  were  entombed ; 

While  we  that  flourish  here 
Have  our  love  and  friendship  dear; 

A few  sweet,  happy  thoughts  to  some. 

Then  would  I think  my  errand  done ; 

What  better  gift  could  I enrhyme. 

Compared  to  wealth  of  every  clime? 

J.  A.  Q.,  ’15. 
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I F you  ever  had  the  occasion  to  visit  one  of  the  cities  or  towns 
of  Canada  at  a time  when  winter  was  about  to  fade  before 
spring’s  advancing  colonnade  of  flowers,  accompanied  by  de- 
lightful sunshine,  then,  no  doubt,  you  realize  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  weather  conditions  of  that  country  as  compared 
with  those  of  our  own  temperate  land.  You  see  not  there  the 
innumerable  protracted  changes  attendent  upon  the  advent  of 
spring  to  our  regions,  but  what  you  do  behold  in  its  stead  is, 
to  say  the  least,  remarkable.  A heavy  cloak  of  ice  and  snow 
is  thrown  over  the  roofs  of  houses  and  winding  thorough- 
fares, the  wind  exceeds  the  speed  limit  in  its  frantic  race,  and 
the  whole  atmosphere  is  that  of  cold,  disagreeable  winter,  even 
until  the  very  day  of  spring,  and  then — what  a change.  No 
sooner  does  the  sun  shower  its  glorious  flood  of  rays  on  the 
distant  spire,  on  the  glittering  house-tops,  on  the  white-capped 
hillside,  than  ice  and  snow  at  once  begin  to  melt,  warm  breezes 
fan  the  atmosphere,  and  ere  the  day  has  passed  all  signs  of 
winter  have  disappeared, — spring  in  all  its  glory,  at  last,  has 
come ! 

It  was  on  such  a day  as  this,  about  5 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  business  men  and  clerks  were  hurrying  from  their 
places  of  work,  when  employer  and  employee  sought  their 
respective  homes,  that  the  little  town  of  Winston  was  shocked 
beyond  expression  by  the  astounding  news  that  was  conveyed 
to  its  inhabitants.  That  day  which  brought  such  a wealth  of 
cheerfulness  to  the  townspeople  was  destined  not  to  leave  them 
without  some  sting  of  sadness  in  their  midst.  The  evening 
newspaper — fortunately,  they  had  one  evening  edition — 
was  carried  to  the  utmost  districts  of  the  town  by  enterprising 
youngsters,  who  filled  the  air  with  their  shrieks  and  howling 
until  everyone  from  mere  curiosity  was  compelled  to  invest  in 
a copy.  And  when  they  purchased  it  their  curiosity  was  not 
only  not  satisfied  but  greatly  increased,  for  in  daring  headlines 
the  paper  announced  that  Louis  C.  Burton,  a most  prominent 
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and  most  esteemed  lawyer  of  the  town  and  a man  beloved  by 
everyone,  had  been  found  in  his  office  brutally  murdered. 

I do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  case,  for  that 
would  entail  needless  narration ; but,  omitting  all  super- 
fluities, I will  recall  briefly  the  chief  circumstances  just  as  they 
occurred  to  me  in  my  position  as  witness  and  afterward  assist- 
ant counsel  for  the  defense. 

The  elderly  woman,  whose  duty  it  was  to  clean  the  floors 
of  the  corridors  as  soon  as  work  had  been  completed  in  the 
offices  of  the  Law  Building,  was  in  the  act  of  performing 
that  duty  on  this  day,  when  she  noticed  that  instead  of  being 
securely  locked,  as  was  usually  the  case,  the  door  of  admit- 
tance to  the  office  of  Louis  C.  Burton,  attorney-at-law,  was 
slightly  ajar.  Surprised,  but  uncertain  whether  the  lawyer 
might  be  performing  some  additional  work,  she  knocked,  but 
received  no  answer;  and  when,  on  knocking  a second  time,  no 
response  was  forthcoming,  she  pushed  open  the  door  and 
screamed — for  the  sight  that  met  her  eyes  well-nigh  terrified 
her.  At  her  cries  about  five  or  six  employees,  who  had  been 
v/orking  late  that  day,  rushed  in  the  direction  of  the  sound 
and  burdened  her  with  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to  the  reason 
for  her  outcry;  but  she  said  not  a word,  only  pointed  inside 
the  office.  At  the  sight  they  drew  back  abashed ; but,  quickly 
recovering  from  their  surprise,  they  entered  and  surrounded 
the  spot  where,  on  the  barren  floor,  lay  the  body  of  the  lawyer 
in  a pool  of  blood.  Immediately  a physician  was  sent  for, 
officers  of  the  law  were  summoned;  and  when  I,  attracted  by 
the  commotion,  reached  the  scene  a few  minutes  later  I found 
them  all— doctor,  policemen  and  employees — huddled  in  one 
spot  near  the  body.  By  little  questioning  I learned  all  that 
had  occurred,  save  the  real  motive  for  the  deed  and  the  real 
murderer.  The  physician  declared  that  life  was  extinct,  death 
being  due  to  a wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck  just  where  the 
head  and  spinal  column  join.  We  examined  the  wound,  and  I 
must  confess  that  to  myself,  who  had  been  a criminal  inves- 
tigator before  I had  undertaken  the  study  of  law,  it  certainly 
was  so  peculiar  as  to  excite  my  curiosity.  Ugly  and  jagged,  it 
seemed  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible,  that  it  was  in- 
flicted by  a knife,  for  such  a wound  would  have  been  clean-cut. 
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As  was  only  natural,  we  looked  about  for  a weapon,  but  none 
of  any  description  was  visible.  We  examined  the  desk,  chairs 
and  whatever  furniture  adorned  the  modest  office,  but  as  yet 
were  unable  to  find  anything  that  could  have  produced  the 
w’ound.  One  of  the  windows  was  raised  considerably  from 
the  bottom,  but  as  the  office  was  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
building,  there  was  no  access  to  it,  and  consequently  no  possi- 
bility of  the  mmrderer  entering  from  the  window.  The  ques- 
tion of  suicide  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  considered,  as  is  evident 
from  the  very  nature  and  position  of  the  wound;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  but  one  reasonable  conclusion,  namely,  that  the 
lawyer  was  slain  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown,  who 
had  escaped  without  leaving  any  clue. 

There  were  very  few  visitors  at  the  deceased  lawyer’s  office 
that  day,  as  I ascertained,  the  last  to  leave  it  being  his  friend 
and  also  mine,  Joseph  H.  Culver,  with  whom,  it  had  been  over- 
heard, he  had  an  altercation.  Naturally,  as  there  was  no  one 
else  to  whom  the  blame  could  be  ascribed,  and  since  Culver 
Vvas  the  last  to  visit  him  and  by  reason  of  the  quarrel  had  a 
motive  for  the  crime,  suspicion  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  this 
man.  The  police  authorities,  therefore,  unable  to  offer  any 
other  explanation  of  the  affair  and  thwarted  in  all  their  at- 
tempts to  find  a clue  to  the  real  cause  of  the  murder,  could  do 
nothing  but  arrest  and  indict  Culver  as  the  guilty  person. 

My  law  partner  and  myself  had  been  engaged  to  defend  the 
accused,  a defense  which  we  intended  to  execute  to  the  best  of 
our  efforts  and  ability;  for  we  had  especial  interest  in  the  case, 
since  the  defendant  was  not  only  our  client,  but  our  friend.  I 
had  quite  a little  chat  with  the  prisoner,  and,  although  cir- 
cumstances pointed  to  the  contrary,  I could  not,  even  if  I had 
been  in  the  position  of  prosecuting  attorney,  prevail  upon 
myself  to  acknowledge  his  guilt,  so  convinced  was  I that  the 
m.an  was  innocent. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  if  our  power  of  persuasion  would 
fail  of  its  purpose,  this  man  must  meet  with  an  innocent, 
though  inevitable,  fate,  unless  some  new  solution  of  the  crime 
should  suggest  itself;  and  I was  determined  that  if  any  other 
means  of  solving  the  murder  were  available  I would  do  all  in 
my  power  to  accomplish  that  end  and  free  my  friend. 
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THvo  months  had  passed  since  the  day  which  marked  the 
occurrence  of  that  strange  murder.  It  was  the  day  of  the  trial. 
I was  sitting  at  home  pondering  over  the  affair,  devising  how 
we  would  do  this  and  that,  when,  wearied  at  the  continual 
thought  of  it,  I picked  up  the  morning  paper  to  see  what  was 
occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  doing  so  I happened 
to  glance  at  an  article  telling  of  the  vast  amount  of  damage 
that  had  been  caused  by  the  toppling  of  a huge  piece  of  ice 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Alps.  I could  almost  picture 
the  ice  rolling  down  the  mountain-side  with  marvelous  rapid- 
ity, crushing  whatever  it  encountered,  and — and — I had  it!  I 
leaped  to  my  feet  for  joy,  and,  with  a glance  at  the  clock, 
snatched  up  my  hat  and  was  gone — gone,  walking  as  fast  as  I 
could  to  the  courthouse,  where  in  a private  room  were  my 
partner  and  the  defendant.  I communicated  my  discovery  to 
them,  and  immediately,  just  as  the  sun  reappears  after  an 
April  shower,  so  did  the  sunshine  of  hope  replace  the  look  of 
worry  and  sadness  on  their  countenances.  So  entirely  changed 
did  we  seem  that  it  is  no  wonder  why  those  in  the  courtroom 
viewed  us  with  surprise  when  we  entered  for  the  trial. 

Little  needs  to  be  said  of  what  transpired  before  our  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  had  come,  save  that  the  prosecuting  attorney 
had  wound  around  the  defendant  an  unbroken  chain  of  circum- 
stantial evidence.  But  when  I arose  to  speak  not  a sound  could 
be  heard  throughout  the  entire  room,  so  intent  were  they  on 
hearing  everything  I might  say.  I began  in  a low  voice,  re- 
minding them  of  the  character  of  the  defendant,  who  had  been 
a man  held  high  in  their  esteem  and  who  never  yet  bore  the 
stain  of  even  a petty  crime.  I explained  how  contrary  it  was 
to  human  nature  for  a man  to  fall  at  once  into  a grievous 
crime  and  that  this  phase  of  human  nature  alone  proclaimed 
the  innocence  of  a man,  as  yet  unknown  to  crime  before  he 
was  falsely  accused  of  the  present  murder.  The  chain  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  advanced  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  I 
condemned  as  worthless,  since  no  weapon  w^as  found  and  the 
entire  evidence  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  defendant  was 
the  last  visitor  in  the  office  and  that  he  had  been  overheard  to 
quarrel  with  the  deceased  lawyer.  And  then  I came  to  what  I 
professed  the  most  important  fact  to  be  considered,  the  nature 
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and  position  of  the  wound.  The  wound  was  evidently  not 
caused  by  a knife,  as  they  acknowledged;  but  by  what  was  it 
caused,  there  lay  the  difficulty ! Imagine  their  surprise,  there- 
fore, when  I told  them  that  I had  discovered  the  solution  of 
the  crime  that  very  morning,  had  found  the  weapon  and  the 
murderer!  At  once  all  eyes  were  filled  with  wonderment,  the 
jury  leaned  forth  expectant,  and  even  the  judge  could  not 
restrain  his  eagerness  to  hear.  And  the  solution?  So  simple 
that  really  I was  surprised  I had  not  discovered  it  sooner;  so 
truly  plausible  that  the  jury  deliberated  but  a few  minutes 
before  they  returned  a verdict  of  not  guilty.  Returning  to  the 
morning  of  the  crime,  let  us  recall  some  of  the  circumstances. 
Louis  C.  Burton  was  in  his  office  and  had  received  several  vis- 
itors. About  2 P.  M.  he  was  visited  by  his  friend,  Joseph  H. 
Culver,  who  had  come  to  discuss  the  transfer  of  some  prop- 
erty. During  the  conversation  something  was  said  by  one  that 
proved  offensive  to  the  other;  words  followed  words,  and 
before  long  a heated  quarrel  had  sprung  up  between  the  two 
gentlemen.  When  the  discussion  was  at  its  hottest  point. 
Culver,  incensed,  departed  in  haste.  Burton  was  affected  very 
much  by  such  an  unusual  occurrence,  and,  being  extremely 
excited,  endeavored  to  console  himself.  Thinking  that  a good 
inhalation  of  the  fresh  spring  atmosphere  would  revive  him, 
he  crossed  the  room  to  a window,  which,  by  the  way,  was  in 
the  rear  of  the  building  and  overlooked  a small  alley,  and  he 
thrust  forth  his  head  and  shoulders.  And  then — what  hap- 
pened? Scarcely  had  he  leaned  from  the  window  than  he  was 
struck  a ghastly  blow  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and,  staggering 
across  the  room,  he  fell  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  office.  But 
what  odd  weapon  and  what  mysterious  hand  dared  to  deal  that 
deathly  blow?  Transfer  your  eyes  to  the  roof  of  the  building 
and  there  you  will  find  the  answer.  As  you  remember,  it  was  the 
first  day  of  spring,  and  the  snow  and  ice  which  covered  the 
roof  was  fast  melting.  Huge  icicles  hung  suspended  from  the 
eaves,  and  as  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  were  constantly  played 
upon  them  the  links  connecting  them  with  the  roof  v/ere  gradu- 
ally melted,  and  with  a loud  sound  they  crashed  to  the  ground. 
So  it  happened  that  when  Mr.  Burton  leaned  from  the  window 
an  icicle,  loosed  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  fell  with  great  force. 


inflicted  the  deathly  blow,  and,  proceeding  to  the  ground, 
melted  and  disappeared, — the  slayer  and  the  weapon  which 
caused  the  murder. 

Since  the  death  of  Louis  C.  Burton  ten  years,  ten  long  and 
joyful  years,  have  passed;  and  even  at  this  late  date  I can 
remember  distinctly  every  important  detail  in  connection  with 
the  murder  and  the  ensuing  trial.  Quite  a change  has  taken 
place  in  my  life  both  as  to  residence  and  profession.  Per- 
suaded by  influential  men  who  gained  for  me  recognition  for 
my  services  in  that  famous  case,  I have  abandoned  the  pursuit 
of  law  and  returned  to  the  art  of  investigation,  an  art  m.ore 
adapted  to  my  nature.  For  years  I have  been  a citizen  of  these 
United  States,  and  ever  since  I left  the  old  home  at  Winston 
have  been  a member  of  one  of  the  most  efficient  detective 
agencies  in  the  country.  And  Culver — he  has  become  an 
industrious  and  successful  business  man  of  New  York;  and 
every  year,  no  matter  what  are  the  circumstances,  he  is  my 
guest.  Together  we  recall  the  event,  how  I related  my  dis- 
covery, how  the  jury  returned  a verdict  of  acquittal,  and  how 
each  one  of  us  afterward  departed  for  other  scenes  of  con- 
quest. Against  all  my  protests  to  the  contrary  he  continually 
insists  that  I was  his  preserver,  and  it  seems  he  cannot  fully 
express  his  true  gratitude  to  me.  When  I recall,  however,  all 
the  circumstances  and  consider  the  success  I have  since  met 
with  I cannot  but  indulge  in  that  old,  old  saying : 

“ ’Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good.” 

Ferdinand  H.  Schoberg,  ’17. 

®hp  (Srntl? 

She  loves  the  gentle  air 

With  all  its  fond  embraces. 

And  with  a tender  care. 

She  loves  the  gentle  air; 

While  she  both  sweet  and  fair 
Amid  her  frills  and  laces. 

Loves  but  the  gentle  heir 
With  all  his  fond  embraces. 

William  F.  Sauer,  ’15. 
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IGnu^ 

That  sensation 
Of  ticklization, 

Love, 

Pure  and  true. 

Is  demonstration 
Of  appreciation; 

Which 

Starts  from  two. 

Much  variation, 

No  realization. 

Reap 

The  fickle  few. 

Slight  hesitation 
Is  procrastination ; 

Hold 

While  you  sue. 

Ambrose  Quinn,  ’15. 
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Jffliffn  ICottP  Mas  Host 


T last  my  fondest  hopes  were  to  be  realized.  For  three 
years  I had  labored  incessantly  on  an  artificial  organism 
which  I hoped  would  greatly  benefit  mankind.  But  until  now 
I had  found  no  one  who  would  be  a willing  subject  for  my 
experimentation. 

However,  in  the  person  of  Everett  Young,  my  life-long 
friend  and  companion,  I found  an  individual  so  devoid  of 
hope  that  he  consented  to  become  my  patient.  “Ev”  Young 
was  stricken  with  a malignant  form  of  paralysis  when  a youth 
and  gradually  the  muscles  of  his  heart  had  become  affected. 
He  had  been  warned  by  every  physician  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted that  he  had  at  best  only  a few  years  to  live.  With 
characteristic  determination,  he  tried  every  remedy  offered  by 
consoling  friends,  but  all  to  no  avail.  It  was  with  little  con- 
fidence and  less  hope  that  he  entered  my  sanitarium  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  willing  to  become  the  habitation  of  an  arti- 
ficial heart,  designed  by  me  after  a most  assiduous  study  of 
drugs  and  electricity. 

I informed  him  that  the  operation  would  take  place  on  the 
following  day  and  set  about  completing  my  arrangements  for 
this  the  most  delicate  undertaking  of  my  medical  career. 

On  the  following  day  surrounded  by  a brilliant  galaxy  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  I put  my  creation  into  the  body  of  a 
living  man  to  supplant  that  most  necessary  organism  of  the 
human  frame — the  heart.  The  diseased  organ  was  removed 
and  in  its  place  was  inserted  this  delicate  mechanism  encased 
in  a sack  of  doubly  refined  India  rubber ; its  tiny  cavities  were 
connected  with  this  intricate  machine  and  the  incision  covered 
over.  Two  small  wires  protruded  and  by  means  of  these  a 
pocket  battery  was  connected  with  the  newly  installed  organism. 

My  patient  was  under  an  anaesthetic  and  his  return  to  sen- 
sibility I anxiously  awaited.  After  five  seemingly  intermina- 
ble minutes  my  subject  stirred  and  a few  seconds  later  he 
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regained  consciousness.  Looking  at  me  he  said  softly:  “Jeff, 
you  have  triumphed.’’ 

Needless  to  say,  my  audience  was  astonished.  After 
numerous  requests  I was  obliged  to  explain  the  mechanism  of 
the  new  heart.  I related  how  one  part  controlled  the  mus- 
cular contraction  and  expansion  of  the  organ  and  how  the 
other  held  sway  over  the  greatest  of  all  emotions — love.  I 
told  them  how  two  small  plugs  controlled  the  entire  system, 
two  plugs  so  intricately  fashioned  that  the  construction  of  a 
duplicate  for  the  same  instrument  was  impossible;  and  how 
by  the  use  of  tiny  resistance  coils  the  possessor  of  the  heart 
could  regulate  the  vigor  of  muscular  action  and  the  intensity 
of  the  emotion  prompted  by  Cupid. 

Little  did  I dream  that  my  work  was  to  be  rewarded  so  soon 
afterwards.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Young,  seeking  to  recuper- 
ate from  his  indisposition,  made  his  way  in  company  with 
his  valet,  Stuart,  to  a seaside  resort.  Here  also  was  another 
attraction — greater  even  than  the  health-giving  atmosphere — 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Evelyn  Crosby,  a charming  brunette, 
with  whom  Young  was  greatly  enamored.  The  invigorating 
sea  breeze  soon  changed  his  pallid  cheeks  to  a rosy  red,  but 
somehow  he  felt  it  an  obligation  to  remain  for  an  indefinite 
period  at  the  resort.  “Ev”  was  to  be  seen  frequently  walking 
the  boardwalk  in  company  with  Miss  Crosby.  However,  he  had 
a rival  lover  whose  ardent  devotions  to  the  girl  seemed  to  be 
winning  for  him  a prominent  place  in  her  heart. 

Undaunted,  Young  determined  to  take  the  most  important 
step  in  his  career,  and  that  very  night  he  asked  the  woman  he 
loved  to  share  equally  his  successes  and  failures.  A cruel 
fate  it  was  which  prompted  this  truly  great  man  to  cast  his 
all  at  the  feet  of  this  captivating  but  fickle  girl. 

Up  and  down  the  beach  they  paced.  Young  and  his  fiancee; 
and  yet,  despite  his  suspicious  surroundings  he  felt  that  he 
lacked  som.e  attribute  essential  to  his  success.  What  it  was 
he  could  not  imagine.  He  seemed  to  be  perfectly  capable 
of  carrying  on  an  interesting  conversation,  but  that  its  purport 
was  not  highly  satisfactory  to  his  companion  he  was  keen 
enough  to  observe. 

The  fact  was  that  Miss  Crosby  had  studied  her  lover  very 
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closely,  and  her  remarkable  intuition,  developed  through  vv^ide 
experience,  told  her  that  the  psychological  moment  wrs  due 
to  arrive  that  night.  The  fact  that  her  anticipations  failed  to 
materialize  and  that  Young  persisted  in  talking  of  such  com- 
monplace subjects  as  vivisection  and  electricity  irritated  her 
to  say  the  least.  Finally,  she  asked  her  companion  to  escort 
her  to  the  hotel.  Young  accordingly  accompanied  her  to  that 
place  and  bade  her  good  night. 

Miss  Crosby  entered  the  hotel  but  instead  of  repairing  to  her 
room  she  hurried  out  a side  door  and  made  straightway  for  the 
promenade.  There  she  saw  Young’s  rival  and  her  chagrin 
was  soon  forgotten  in  the  company  of  this  other  friend. 

Meanwhile  Everett  Young,  as  perplexed  as  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  life,  wandered  about  aimlessly,  thoroughly  angered 
at  his  stupidity  in  failing  to  grasp  an  opportunity  which  had 
clearly  presented  itself.  It  was  in  such  a condition  that  Stuart 
suddenly  came  upon  him.  The  valet  stopped  his  master  and 
reaching  into  his  pocket  produced  a bit  of  metal. 

“Mr.  Young,  I found  this  on  the  floor  of  your  room  after 
you  left.  I — .” 

“That  solves  it  all,”  interrupted  Young.  “Give  it  right 
here,  Stuart.  How  could  I have  been  so  deucedly  careless?” 

He  inserted  the  plug  in  its  place  in  the  battery,  for  this  was 
where  it  belonged,  and  rushed  in  search  of  Miss  Crosby. 
Stuart,  unable  to  comprehend  the  reason  for  his  master’s  con- 
duct, followed  behind.  Young  searched  here  and  there  in  the 
resort  and  at  the  hotel,  but  all  in  vain.  Finally  he  made  for 
the  boardwalk  and  hastened  along  scanning  every  face  for  the 
one  he  wanted. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  Immediately  before  him,  walking  arm 
in  arm  with  Young’s  rival,  came  Miss  Crosby.  Everett  gave 
a quick  snarl  of  rage  at  the  faithlessness  of  the  girl.  His  fin- 
gers were  already  grasping  the  revolver  he  carried,  when 
Stuart,  divining  his  purpose,  slipped  his  hand  into  his  master’s 
coat  and  pulled  out  the  little  plug  which  he  himself  had  given 
his  employer  a few  minutes  before.  The  effect  was  instantan- 
eous. He  had  extracted  the  plug  which  controlled  Young’s 
emotion.  Deprived  of  love  he  ceased  to  care  for  the  girl’s 
deception. 
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Young  turned  immediately.  The  hand  that  had  been  about  to 
commit  a dastardly  deed  was  thrust  forward  to  grasp  that  of 
Stuart.  He  then  wheeled  and  strode  away. 

Just  at  midnight,  Stuart  again  came  upon  him.  This  time 
he  was  standing  meditatingly  at  the  end  of  a long  pier.  In  his 
hand  he  held  the  plug  which  Stuart  had  brought  to  him*  earlier 
in  the  evening.  Seeing  his  valet,  he  handed  him  the  metallic 
knob. 

“Drop  it  into  the  water,  Stuart,”  he  commanded. 

“But  there  is  no  duplicate  and  none  can  be  made,”  remon- 
strated the  valet. 

“Be  that  as  it  may,”  said  Young  slowly.  “Cast  it  into  the 
water.” 

One  brief  moment,  the  knob  was  poised  in  Stuart’s  hand  and 
glistened  in  the  pale  light  of  the  moon.  Then — a faint  splash, 
a tiny  ripple  and  the  wide  expanse  swallowed  up  the  key  to 
the  greatest  of  all  emotions  of  Everett  Young’s  life.  The  m_oon 
sank  behind  a cloud  and  the  lapping  waves  donned  somber 
black  as  if  in  respect  to  the  despairing  man  at  the  end  of  the 
pier. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  his  life,  though  everywhere  respected 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  business  men  of  the  age,  Everett 
Young  was  always  described  as  a man  who  knew  not  what  it 
was  to  love. 

Herbert  R.  O’Conor,  ’17. 
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REV.  RICHARD  A.  FLEMING,  S.  J. 

Prefect  of  Studies. 
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Oilie  (Ehrnnirle 


Another  year  has  come  and  gone  and  left  its  happy  memo- 
ries. For  those  who  are  not  of  Loyola,  we  record  them  here 
in  a plain,  blunt  way — only  facts  that  bespeak  the  care-free 
days  of  College.  As  for  ourselves,  we  know  them  all  too  well, 
but  perchance  should  memory  fail,  as  memories  oft-times  do, 
we  too  may  find  them  here  chronicled  with  the  happiness  and 
charm  known  only  to  those  who  spent  the  year  1914-1915  at 
Loyola. 

September  14. 

Classes  were  resumed  today,  which  means  a lot  of  “How 
have  you  been’s”  and  a lots  of  hand-shaking.  Several  famil- 
iar faces  of  the  faculty  were  missing,  and  their  successors 
given  a cheery  welcome. 

September  21. 

The  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  marking  the  formal  reopen- 
ing of  schools,  was  celebrated  this  morning.  The  Seniors 
returned  today.  At  the  tap  of  this  morning’s  gong  the  regis- 
ter showed  three  hundred  and  eleven  students  enrolled. 
September  25. 

Reorganization  of  the  Sodalities,  the  Literary,  Debating 
and  Scientific  Societies. 

October  12. 

Columbus  Day — a holiday. 

October  13. 

The  first  Reading  of  Marks  in  the  Hall.  Besides  the  en- 
joyment furnished  by  the  low  standing  of  several  “not-over- 
the-summer-yet”  gentlemen.  Fourth  High  furnished  a pleas- 
ing entertainment. 

October  28. 

Retreat  began  under  the  direction  of  Father  George  Kel- 
ley, of  the  High  School  Faculty,  and  an  old  Loyola  boy. 
October  31. 

Solemn  closing  of  the  Retreat,  followed  by  breakfast  in 
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the  “Gym.”  Covers  were  laid  for  284,  and  as  many  enjoyed 
themselves  and  the  breakfast  immensely. 

November  23. 

Annual  Alumni  Theatre  Party  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
A brilliant  performance  of  “King  John,”  with  Mr.  Robert 
Mantell,  was  enjoyed  by  a well-filled  house. 

November  26,  27,  28. 

Thanksgiving  Holidays. 

December  16. 

A Mock-trial:  “Roosevelt  impeached  for  Columbia  affairs,” 
presented  by  the  Junior  Debating  Society. 

December  13. 

Christmas  recess  began  today. 

The  students  extended  the  Season’s  Greetings  to  the  Fac- 
ulty with  an  informal  entertainment. 

The  Programme 


GREETINGS  : “Wee  Whispers” 

Master  Kirby,  First  Preparatory. 

DEBATE  Ts  Santa  a Myth?” 

Masters  Beach,  Bergin,  Fitzsimmons,  Flavin,  Feehley,  Frainie, 
Matthai,  McGovern,  Roche,  Second  Praparatory. 

STRING  QUARTETTE  Selected 

Creagh  Hibbitts,  Henry  Wiedefeld,  Francis  Magann, 

John  McCaffrey,  First  High  “B,”  Edward  Kerr,  Accompanist. 

RECITATION  “A  Christmas  Legend” 

William  Sweeney,  First  High  “A.” 

VOCAL  SOLO  “Absent” 

Charles  Schrufer,  accompanied  by  Herbert  Williams,  Special. 

ESSAY  “Christmas  Here  and  There” 

D.  Albert  Donegan,  Fourth  High. 

RECITATION  “His  Nativity’’ 

Mr.  Streett,  Freshman. 

DOUBLE  QUARTETTE  . . . .^ “Adeste  Fideles” 

Spalding  Reillv,  Edwin  Cole,  Chester  Kearney,  Joseph  Tormey, 

Joseph  Monaghan,  Wilmer  Love,  Edmund  Sullivan, 

Michael  Buchness,  Third  High. 

ADDRESS  “A  Christmas  Moral  in  Oedipus” 

Mr.  Farrell,  Sophomore. 

ADDRESS  “The  Logic  of  Christmas” 


Mr.  Codd,  Junior. 

DUET  Violins  Selected 

John  Sweeney  and  John  Meyer,  Second  High, 

Herbert  McCann,  Accompanist. 


TWO  STTR PRISES 
GREETINGS  


Mr.  Hemelt,  Senior. 


J.  H.  E.  and  W.  A.  S. 

Noel 


January  4. 

Classes  resumed. 

January  6. 

Although  the  weather  was  very  inclement,  about  two  hun- 
dred were  present  at  the  Athletic. Association’s  first  Annual 
Ball.  Dancing,  a buffet  luncheon  and  good  cheer  was  the 
order  of  the  evening. 

January  31. 

Father  Couglan,  Professor  of  Sophomore,  transferred  to 
St.  Ignatius’  Church,  New  York.  Father  Francis  Hargadon 
joined  the  Faculty  today.  Father  Hargadon,  being  a Balti- 
more boy,  was  tendered  a Baltimore  welcome. 

February  16. 

Shrove  Tuesday — a holiday. 

Tonight  we  held  our  first  “Parents’  Party.”  The  name  is 
rather  vague,  hence  an  explanation.  The  College  Students 
and  those  of  Fourth  High  held  a reception  for  the  Faculty, 
the  immediate  family  and  “one  girl  friend”  of  each  student. 

First  in  order  was  an  Euchre  and  Five-Hundred  Party, 
then  luncheon,  at  which  covers  were  laid  for  three  hundred, 
and  dancing  until  Ash  Wednesday,  with  her  sack-cloth  pall, 
drowned  the  strains  of  the  fox-trot.  A great  success,  and 
we  hope,  a permanent  institution. 

March  5. 

Special  Novena  of  Grace.  Services  started  today  for  the 
students. 

March  13. 

Holiday  in  honor  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

March  ig. 

Loyola’s  representative  was  victorious  in  the  Maryland 
Intercollegiate  Peace  Contest  in  oratory,  held  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. The  other  entrants  were  representatives  from  St. 
John’s  College,  Georgetown  University  and  Johns  Hopkins. 

March  20. 

Half  holiday  for  last  night’s  victory. 

March  31. 

Father  Rector  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Passion. 
Easter  recess  began  today. 
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April  9. 

Classes  resumed. 

April  28. 

Senior  classmen  attended  the  Philosophic  Disputations  at 
Woodstock. 

May  I. 

May  devotions,  with  the  long-standing  custom  of  decorat- 
ing the  Shrine,  began  today. 

May  14. 

Holiday  in  honor  of  Rev.  Father  Provincial’s  visit. 

May  24. 

Whit-Monday.  A holiday. 

June  7. 

A week  of  night-mares,  but  no  sleep.  A hair-raising  exam, 
on  each  day. 

June  8. 

Annual  Track  and  Field  Day  at  Tolchester  Beach. 

June  14. 

General  Communion,  followed  by  breakfast  in  the  “Gym.” 
June  15. 

High  School  Graduation  Exercises 
June  16. 

College  Oratorical  contest  for  the  Lee  Medal  and  Under- 
graduate Prize  Night. 

June  17. 

Sixty-third  Annual  Commencement. 

Leo  A.  Codd,  ’16.  * 
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was  saying,  when  I came  to  New  York  ten  years  ago  I 
didn’t  have  enough  money  to  buy  the  soda  water  that 
drips  off  a fountain  faucet  in  spare  moments.  I was  so  poor 
that  when  a man  spoke  of  Poverty  it  was  like  calling  me  by 
my  first  name.  I didn’t  have  a pocket,  much  less  anything  to 
put  in  it. 

Searching  in  an  old  barrel  one  day,  I came  across  an  ancient- 
looking volume,  torn  and  faded,  and  badly  affected  with  spinal 
meningitis.  It  was  the  Art  of  Physiognomy,  which,  trans- 
lated, means  judging  a person’s  character  from  his  face.  I 
read  and  reread  it  six  times,  and  then  for  diversion  and  variety 
read  it  once  more.  I got  quite  adept  at  judging  people’s  faces. 
My  landlady  was  a stout,  obese  dame  with  a double-expansion 
face.  I met  her  one  morning  on  the  stair-steps  with  pocket- 
book  in  hand. 

After  explaining  Physiognomy  to  her,  I ended  up  by  saying : 

“Yes,  Mrs.  McCutcheson,  you  have  an  amiable  disposition. 
You  don’t  like  to  be  criticised  and  you  want  your  own  way. 
People  don’t  realize  the  real  good  that’s  in  you.  (Oh!  thank 
you,  Mrs.  McCutcheson,  I didn’t  expect  a quarter  from  you.) 
Your  large  nose  denotes  dormant  intellectual  power  which, 
with  time,  will  bear  fruit  and  blossom.  Your  gigantic  cucum- 
ber-shaped ears  are  an  infallible  sign  of  generosity  and  a lov- 
able disposition!  (Oh!  again  Mrs.  McCutcheson,  I didn’t  ex- 
pect another  quarter.)”  For  one  hour  I talked  to  her,  until 
finally  her  purse  was  emptied. 

Eventually  I got  Physiognomy  down  so  fine  that  I could  tell 
the  physical  condition  of  people  and  matter,  particularly  of 
stews. 

One  noon  hour  a diabolic  stew  was  placed  before  me.  I 
opened  Mrs.  McCutcheson’s  eyes  with  these  words : 

“This  stew  is  composed  mainly  of  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  pepper  and  salt.  It  is  a near  relative  to  an  ordinary 
almshouse  stew,  differing  only  in  these  respects:  The  tender 
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scraps  of  meat  have  been  eliminated,  the  select  bits  of  gristle 
removed  and  all  rich  essence  of  anything  good  and  nutritious 
has  been  extracted.  Besides  this,  it  is  identical  with  alms- 
house stew.” 

One  Saturday  night  I met  Mr.  McCutcheson  at  the  front 
door.  I explained  Physiognomy  to  him.  “Yes,”  I began,  “it’s 
very  simple.  Take,  for  instance,  yourself.  A child  could  see 
the  absence  of  animosity  in  your  disposition  and  that  you  want 
something  when  you  wish  it.  Your  chin  denotes  perspicacity 
and  love  of  money.  You  are  desirous  of  being  rich,  yet  you  are 
quite  liberal  with  what  you  have.  (Thank  you,  Mr.  McCutche- 
son, this  is  quite  a surprise,  I assure  you.)  Yes,  the  bridge  of 
your  nose  is  a certain  sign  of  modesty  and  warm-heartedness. 
The  color  of  your  teeth  show  your  liking  for  tobacco,  while 
the  shape  of  your  forehead  is  an  indubitable  sign  of  great 
power  of  thought,  mental  capacity  and (oh!  Mr.  McCutche- 

son, you  really  don’t  mean  this!)” 

“Sh-h-h-h,”  he  whispered,  “don’t  let  the  madam  know  I gave 
you  this  dollar.” 

Over  a hot  cup  of  coffee  I thought  out  my  future  career. 
Why  not  start  up  a physiognomical  agency?  Advertise  as 
some  big  company  and  I would  attenuate  every  purse  in  the 
country.  The  Physiognomical  agency  sounded  too  big  and 
indigestible.  Quinine  Quips  was  just  it.  There  was  a medici- 
nal sound  to  the  combination,  and  the  quip  or  joke  about  the 
whole  affair  was  that  I should  get  all  the  money.  That  was  a 
huge  joke. 

I advertised  in  sixty  of  the  leading  lowermost  periodicals 
of  the  country.  In  most  cases  the  editors  ranged  my  ad.  along 
with  the  free  articles  Ethelbert  boys  and  Dorothea  girls  write 
under  inspiration  It  cost  me  six  dollars  in  all.  Two  of  the 
requisites  of  the  ad.  were  a picture  of  the  person  and  50  cents 
in  coin. 

For  two  days  I didn’t  hear  a word.  On  the  third  day  I 
received  thirty  letters.  I remember  the  first  letter  I opened. 
It  was  from  a waitress  in  Detroit.  The  kodak  picture  of  her 
was  taken  at  her  country  home  in  Michigan.  The  most  power- 
ful microscope  couldn’t  have  found  her  face.  She  must  have 
stood  the  length  of  a freight  car  from  the  camera,  and  an  enor- 
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mous  picture-hat  shaded  her  features  successfully.  Taking  it 
all  in  all,  her  face  reminded  me  somewhat  of  a shoe-button 
around  a corner.  Nevertheless,  I found  it  with  my  imagina- 
tion, and  the  following  was  my  answer.  (Being  under  oath,  I 
am  not  free  to  print  the  letter,  but  I see  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn’t  reproduce  it.) 

Dear  Miss  Blanche  Rosebud: 

Your  face  is  one  of  singular  attractiveness  and  rather  novel 
as  to  features.  Prof.  Leroy  Stiffler,  P.  D.  Q.,  read  it  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.  The  bloodshot  condition  of  your  eyes 
shows  irregular  habits,  a tendency  to  late  hours,  also  ocular 
strain,  probably  caused  from  examining  oatmeal  too  closely 
to  remove  foreign  particles. 

Your  mild,  overhanging  lip  signifies  goodness  and  a pre- 
dilection for  walking  and  running — incubators.  The  dimple 
when  occurring  above  the  eyebrow,  as  it  does  in  the  picture, 
denotes  ability  to  chat,  hang  pictures  and  judge  tooth  powder. 

Your  ear-lobes  are  not  physiognomally  great. 

A simous  nose  , as  you  have,  is  a certain  sign  of  inclinations 
toward  earth,  for  pressing  flowers  and  fastening  dog-collars. 

Your  left  nostril  tells  me  that  you  display  an  aptitude  in 
operating  a shoe  horn,  while  the  perfect  equilibrium  which 
your  ears  maintain  enables  me  to  say  that  you  have  an  aver- 
sion to  broken  umbrellas,  pugnacious  tramps  and  runover 
heels.  Am  I not  right? 

The  color  of  your  hair — which  is  either  blonde  or  black — ^is 
an  infallible  sign  of  your  predilection  for  prunes,  pocketbooks 
and  pretty  jewelry. 

For  the  slight  sum  of  one  dollar.  Prof.  Leroy  Stiffler,  P. 
D.  Q.,  can  tell  from  the  perfect  perpendicularity  of  your  fore- 
head whether  you  will  marry  soon  or  not  and  whether  your 
husband  will  be  a millionaire  or  a marine. 

Write  soon,  dear,  sweet  Miss  Rosebud. 

Prof.  Leroy  Stiffler,  P.  D.  Q. 

“Per  J.  S.  H.” 

Joseph  J.  Quinn,  ’i6. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  preface  my  remarks  with  the  mean- 
ing and  desirability  of  peace.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  what  peace 
is  is  clear  to  us  all  and  universal  regard  overshadows  all  that 
I might  say  in  favor  of  its  desirability.  But  within  the  last 
few  months  so  many  theories  have  been  shattered  and  so 


LEO  A.  CODD,  ’i6. 

Winner  of  the  Maryland  Oratorical  Peace  Contest. 


many  doctrines  proved  groundless  that  I do  not  think  it  amiss 
to  dwell  this  evening  on  the  one  means  of  obtaining  Interna- 
tional Peace  which  diplomacy  has  ostracised  from  its  tenets 
and  which  rulers  and  statesmen  have  long  since  forgotten. 

A year  ago  we  might  have  advocated  the  adoption  of  treaty 
upon  treaty  with  every  nation  and  people  on  the  earth  and 
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we  might  have  given  our  bounden  word  ever  to  remain  faithful 
to  those  treaties  and  we  might  have  thought,  as  we  did  think, 
that  each  new  document  was  a milestone  passed  on  the  long 
journey  toward  International  Peace.  Today -our  own  time 
above  every  age  in  history  presents  the  most  brilliant  proof 
that  we  must  go  deeper  than  scraps  of  paper  and  costly  arma- 
ment in  our  quest  of  a panacea  for  international  ills.  Today 
we  need  but  turn  to  the  widow  and  orphan  in  the  lands  be- 
yond the  sea  and  see  in  them  the  failure  of  our  plan  and  won- 
der wherein  lies  our  fallacy.  We  had  thought  ourselves 
too  far  advanced  in  civilization  ever  to  resort  to  armed  war- 
fare; we  had  calculated  that  arbitration  should  cause  the 
armies  to  become  as  the  toys  of  children  and  the  navies  to  be 
but  painted  ships  upon  a painted  sea ; we  had  boasted  that  we 
could  look  back  through  four  thousand  years  of  history  and 
see  the  folly  of  the  countless  years  of  warfare;  we  had  prided 
ourselves  that  now  the  time  was  come  when  men  would  ar- 
bitrate and  not  kill. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  m.e  to  tell  you  that  the 
present  war  has  destroyed  our  fondest  hopes  for  if  it  teaches 
no  other  lesson  it  brings  home  the  haunting  fact  that  in  all 
our  plans  for  world  peace  something  vital  has  been  lacking. 

The  Peace  Movement  fundamentally  is  an  organized  en- 
deavor to  abolish  war  and  to  settle  all  international  differ- 
ences by  arbitration.  Such  a movement  is  reasonable,  praise- 
worthy and  just.  It  has  embodied  its  ideals  under  the  two 
Hague  Conferences ; it  has  succeeded  in  having  all  the  nations 
subscribe  to  the  Hague  Conventions,  the  sum  total  of  which 
means  that  all  the  nations  promised  that  only  in  the  case  of  last 
resort,  only  in  the  case  of  unjust  aggression,  would  they  take  up 
arms  against  one  another.  Have  the  nations  of  the  world  lived 
up  to  their  promises?  Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  But 
because  we  find  almost  the  whole  world  plunged  in  the  horrors 
of  war  today  does  not  mean  that  all  our  plans  and  negotiations 
are  in  vain.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  keep  them  all ; only  add 
one  more.  It  is  this,  if  you  would  have  peace  among  the  na- 
tions, you  must  first  have  peace  within  the  nations;  national 
peace  means  peace  in  each  unit,  in  each  family  of  the  nation; 
peace  in  the  home  means  peace  in  each  individual  heart.  There 
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lies  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  We  must  be  practical. 
We  must  pass  into  the  realm  of  ethics  and  see  that  there  is  not 
one  ethical  code  for  the  nation  and  another  ethical  code  for 
the  individual.  The  moral  law  that  binds  the  nation  is  the 
same  that  binds  the  man.  The  trouble  has  been  that  we  have 
been  living  under  two  standards  of  ethics.  Christian  for  the 
individual  and  pagan  for  nations.  But  there  is  no  double 
standard.  If  it  is  wrong  for  me  to  take  revenge,  it  is  wrong 
for  the  nation  to  take  revenge.  If  it  is  wrong  for  me,  except 
in  the  case  of  self-defense,  to  kill  my  fellow  man,  it  is  just  as 
wrong  for  a nation,  except  in  the  case  of  unjust  aggression, 
to  destroy  a sister  nation.  And  one  cannot  twist  it  to  mean 
differently,  for  too  many  crimes  have  been  called  patriotism 
and  too  often  have  we  lost  our  reason  for  our  so-called  love 
of  country. 

Rather  let  us  have  a new  patriotism.  The  old  patriotism 
sings  forever  of  dying  for  one’s  country,  the  new  patriotism 
emphasizes  living  for  it  and  living  rightly  and  being  a credit 
to  it. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a remedy  sounds  all  very  well 
but  that  an  international  brotherhood  is  a theme  for  poets,  not 
for  statesmen;  that  as  long  as  man  is  man  he  will  have  his 
differences,  he  will  have  his  disputes.  I do  not  deny  it.  What 
a droll  and  drowsy  world  ’twould  be  if  Utopian  dreams  were 
realized  and  we  passed  our  days  in  a fairyland.  But  are  we 
of  the  millenium  not  endowed  with  reason?  Have  we  not  be- 
thought ourselves  to  have  the  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome?  For  the  arts  we  went  to  Egypt, 
for  literature  to  Athens,  for  religion  to  Palestine,  but  for  a 
means  of  settling  our  international  disputes  we  go  to  the  jungle 
of  Africa  and,  endowed  with  reason  as  we  are,  we  put  our- 
selves below  the  brute.  Our  high  born  pride  is  offended,  our 
national  honor  must  be  upheld,  and  we  uphold  it  by  slaughter- 
ing one  another.  We  draw  up  a hundred  healthy,  happy  men 
against  another  such  hundred,  the  councillors  of  state  plot 
their  high  chess  game,  the  pawns  are  moved  and  in  place  of 
two  hundred  men,  happy  in  the  thought  of  a life  well  spent, 
you  have  two  hundred  silent  dead.  And  yet  we  are  creatures 
whom  God  hath  endowed  with  reason. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  a very  poor  argument  to  say 
that  people  have  always  fought;  therefore,  they  always  will. 
The  advocate  of  slavery  told  his  fellows  that  as  long  as  time 
lasted  they  would  have  the  slave  master  and  slave  driven.  The 
advocate  of  the  feudal  system  told  his  fellows  that  as  long  as 
time  lasted  they  would  have  the  feudal  lord  and  the  serf.  The 
advocate  of  war  today  justifies  his  stand  by  telling  the  whole 
world  that  it  is  a very  sound  doctrine  that  teaches  to  forgive 
and  forget  personal  insult  but  when  my  country’s  honor  is 
wronged  I must  straightway  fly  at  the  alien's  throat  and  make 
away  with  him  and  leave  the  widow  and  orphan  to  eke  out  a 
miserable  existence  in  sorrow  and  distress.  I must  cry  havoc 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  After  scattering  devastation  in 
my  wake  I must  turn  and  say:  “Now  my  nation’s  honor  is 
appeased.’’ 

Like  charity,  peace  begins  at  home.  We  must  start  at  the 
root  and  prune  the  tree  accordingly.  There  should  be  in  the 
heart  of  each  and  every  one  the  determined  conviction  to  live 
according  to  God’s  moral,  to  act  according  to  God’s  right,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  for  world  peace  will  follow.  Internal 
strife  will  fast  give  way,  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
labor  will  find  an  equilibrium  and  race  antagonism  will  take 
its  place  among  the  anachronisms  of  the  past.  And  then  we  are 
fit  to  frame  a national  policy  worthy  of  rational  beings.  We 
can  then  tell  the  world  that  v/e  wish  for  no  victory  except  the 
victory  of  peace,  for  no  territory  other  than  our  own,  for  no 
sovereignty  except  the  sovereignty  over  ourselves.  Tell  ail 
that  we  deem  the  independence  and  equal  rights  of  the  smallest 
member  of  the  family  of  nations  entitled  to  as  much  considera- 
tion and  respect  as  those  of  the  greatest  empire  and  that  we 
deem  the  observance  of  that  respect  the  chief  guaranty  of  the 
weak  against  the  oppression  of  the  wrong.  We  neither  claim 
nor  desire  any  rights,  privileges  or  powers  that  we  do  not 
freely  concede  to  every  nation  and  people  on  the  earth.  We 
wish  to  increase  in  prosperity,  to  expand  in  trade,  to  grow  in 
wealth,  in  wisdom  and  in  strength,  but  our  conception  of  the 
true  way  to  accomplish  it  is  not  to  tear  down  others  and  profit 
by  their  ruin,  but  rather  to  help  all  friends  to  a common  good 
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and  a common  end  so  that  we  may  all  become  greater  and 
stronger  together. 

But  so  long  as  hate  and  fear  and  suspicion  and  pride  are 
praised  and  encouraged  war  can  never  become  an  impossi- 
bility. If  a better  and  saner  world  is  to  grow  out  of  the  horror 
of  futile  carnage  men  must  learn  to  find  their  nation’s  glory 
in  the  victory  of  reason  over  brute  instincts.  Stop  the  sacri- 
fice that  lays  the  flower  of  the  nation  martyred  on  the  altar  of 
patriotism!  Tear  out  the  plummet  sunk  deep  in  the  human 
emotions  and  send  afar  the  universal  entreaty : “God,  that  we 
may  see!”  That  our  eyes  will  one  day  be  opened  is  inevitable. 
Nations  learn  but  it  takes  a long,  long  time. 

Leo  A.  Codd,  ’i6. 
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Why  is  it,  at  evening,  when  the  twilight  mists  float  high. 

And  the  vesper  melody  of  songsters  trills  out  clear. 

That  the  wind  through  fields  of  grain 
Croons  a soft,  sad,  mystic  strain. 

Bringing  thoughts  of  friends  and  playmates  once  held  dear? 

Why  is  it,  at  night  time,  when  the  gales,  like  demons  wild. 
Go  raging  down  the  land  in  fury  haste. 

That  a fiendish  voice  in  glee 
Always,  EVER,  dins  at  me. 

Pointing  out  my  golden  moments  gone  to  waste? 

Why  is  it,  at  midnight,  when  the  world  broods  black  and  still. 
Lighted  only  by  the  moon  or  planets  pale. 

That  life  seems  a troubled  sea. 

Darksome,  full  of  misery. 

With  here  and  there  a lone  but  friendless  sail? 

J.  J.  Q.,  ’I6. 
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JUE  little  village  of  Mansfield  awoke  one  day  from  its  long 
slumber  of  hum-drum,  every-day  existence  to  a tragedy. 
One  of  its  most  reputed  and  foremost  citizens,  the  Hon.  Judge 
Seybold,  was  found,  early  one  morning,  dead  at  his  desk.  Not, 
indeed,  that  the  mere  death  even  of  such  a well-known  person- 
age as  the  judge  would  arouse  such  a sensation,  but,  rather,  it 
was  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  surrounded  the 
death  of  the  good  old  man  that  caused  such  v/idespread  ex- 
citement. 

Judge  Seybold  had  been  the  most  universally  popular  man 
in  the  state.  Pleasant  and  good-natured,  his  friends  were  in- 
numerable, and  not  a soul  had  a grievance  against  him.  He 
lived,  save  for  an  aged  housekeeper,  alone  in  his  cottage  in 
the  middle  of  the  town. 

Early  one  morning  the  housekeeper  came  into  his  office, 
found  his  lamp  burning  brightly  and  saw  the  judge  sitting 
awkwardly  in  his  chair  with  head  and  arms  lying  prone  on  the 
desk  before  him.  The  very  attitude  of  the  body  told  the  fright- 
ened woman  the  judge  was  dead,  and  hastily,  she  called  in  a 
neighbor.  The  body  was  straightened  in  the  chair,  and  a 
letter  was  found  tightly  clutched  in  his  hand.  After  some 
effort  it  was  extracted  from  the  stiffening  fingers.  The  envel- 
ope, neatly  cut  by  the  judge’s  paper-knife,  lay  upon  the  table, 
and  was  postmarked  from  New  York.  The  letter  was  written 
as  if  by  one  little  versed  in  English. 
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It  read  as  follows : 

To  Judge  Seybold: 

H'onored  Sir— Herewith  enclosed  do  I send  the  powder,  as 
thou  hast  asked.  Do  thou  place  it  upon  thy  tongue,  and 
swallowing  it, — then  swiftly  and  peacefully  shall  the  sleep  of 
Death  come  upon  thee.  No  suffering  or  agony  shall  rack  thy 
body,  but  calmly  thou  shalt  pass  from  life.  My  friend,  this 
powder  I send  only  because  thou  hast  begged  for  a means  of 
flying  from  the  crime  thou  hast  committed  and  of  escaping 
the  disgrace  thou  sayest  cannot  be  faced  or  borne  by  thee. 

Thy  servant, 

Abdal  Samuran. 

The  letter,  when  first  read  by  the  shocked  townspeople, 
proved  to  be  utterly  inexplicable.  Afterward,  however,  they 
remembered  that  the  judge  had  traveled  extensively  through 
India  and  had  gained  the  friendship  of  many  Hindus.  This 
letter  was  written  apparently  by  a Hindu.  The  only  solution 
it  offered  was  this : The  judge  seemed  to  have  committed 
some  crime,  and,  unable  to  bear  the  disgrace  which  he  felt 
would  soon  come  upon  him,  he  had  begged  a drug  of  this 
Hindu  with  which  to  end  his  life  painlessly.  Receiving  the 
powder  in  the  letter,  he  had  swallowed  it  immediately.  How- 
ever, no  one  could  think  of  any  crime  that  might  be  attributed 
to  the  good  old  judge.  But,  as  if  to  answer  this  one  difficulty, 
the  day  after  the  judge  was  found  dead  the  Municipal  Bank, 
of  which  he  had  been  president,  discovered  that  nearly  a hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  supposed  to  be  safe  in  the  vaults,  had 
disappeared,  leaving  no  clue  whatever. 

Truly,  now  was  the  judge’s  death  and  the  letter  explained 
completely!  The  judge,  evidently,  had  squandered  in  some 
manner  the  bank’s  funds,  and,  seeing  the  loss  would  soon  be- 
come known,  had  taken  the  poison  received  in  the  letter.  In 
proof  of  this  the  doctors  who  examined  the  body  declared  that 
there  were  traces  of  a strange  Asiatic  poison  in  his  system. 

The  letter  was  traced  to  New  York,  but  the  Hindu  was 
never  found.  The  coroner  gave  a verdict  of  “Suicide,”  and  the 
body  was  buried. 

ili  ^ ❖ 

You  wonder,  perhaps,  how  I happen  to  know  the  facts  of 
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this  case,  or,  possibly,  why  I set  forth  such  an  uninteresting 
case  at  all.  The  reason  is  this:  One  month  after  Judge  Sey- 
bold  was  buried  I broke  down  and  confessed  to  having  mur- 
dered him.  Why  and  how  I killed  him  is  easily  explained. 

I was  cashier  in  the  Municipal  Bank  of  which  Judge  Seybold 
was  president.  For  years  I had  planned  the  theft  of  the  funds 
in  the  vault.  Because  of  my  position  in  the  bank,  I could  get 
them  in  my  possession  quite  easily.  The  point,  however,  was 
this : Once  the  theft  would  become  known,  the  investigations, 
if  carried  far  enough,  would  point  to  me  as  the  thief.  There 
was  but  one  way  to  solve  the  difficulty — to  prove  absolutely 
and  finally  that  another  person  took  them.  Thus,  no  danger- 
ous investigation  would  take  place.  Now,  if  I fastened  the 
blame  on  a living  man,  he  might  successfully  defend  himself 
against  the  evidence.  Not  so  a dead  man.  I chose  the  judge 
as  my  subject,  not  through  enmity  toward  him,  but  because, 
being  president  of  the  bank,  people  would  easily  believe  it 
possible  for  him  to  steal  the  bank’s  funds. 

I was  well  acquainted  with  the  judge, — in  fact,  being  neigh- 
bors, I visited  him  frequently.  It  was  on  one  of  these  visits 
that  I happened  to  notice  the  judge’s  paper-knife,  which  he 
used  constantly.  It  was  this  fact  that  gave  me  my  idea. 
After  a long  search  I found  a paper-knife,  the  exact  duplicate 
of  the  judge’s.  Now,  long  before  this,  a Hindu  whom  I had 
befriended  gave  me  a small  vial  of  a subtle  Eastern  poison. 
I knew  if  I could  inject  this  into  the  judge’s  system  he  would 
die  in  but  a few  minutes,  and,  although  the  country  physicians 
might  recognize  poison  in  the  body,  they  could  never  tell  how 
it  was  injected.  So  I carefully  arranged  minute  needle-points 
in  the  handle  of  my  knife.  These  were  then  soaked  in  the 
poison.  Next,  I wrote  with  artistic  care  the  letter  found  later 
in  the  judge’s  hand.  This  I sent  to  New  York  to  a friend,  who, 
in  turn,  sent  it  to  the  judge.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I stole 
the  funds  from  the  vault  and  hid  them  in  a dark  recess  in  the 
cellar  of  my  house.  I watched  the  village  post-office  carefully 
and  when  I saw  my  letter  in  the  judge’s  mail  I asked  for  my 
own  letters  and  then  kindly  offered  to  take  the  judge’s  mail 
to  him.  I destroyed  all  his  letters  but  the  one,  so  that  the 
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judge  would  be  sure  to  be  found  later  with  the  incriminating 
letter  in  his  hand. 

With  the  letter  and  the  poisoned  paper-knife  in  my  pocket,  I 
paid  a short  visit  to  the  judge.  While  chatting  in  his  office,  I 
substituted,  by  clever  maneuvering,  my  paper-knife  for  his  own. 
Then,  taking  my  leave,  I walked  about  for  a few  minutes,  then 
returned  and  gave  the  letter  to  the  judge’s  housekeeper,  say- 
ing I had  forgotten  to  give  the  judge  his  mail.  She  probably 
placed  it  on  his  desk,  where  he,  seeing  it,  sat  down,  grasped 
the  paper-knife  and  opened  the  envelope.  The  poison  entering 
the  palm  of  his  hand  through  the  pin-pricks  (afterward  un- 
noticed) acted  quickly,  and  he  fell  with  the  letter  clenched  in 
his  hand — quite  the  effect  I desired.  I made  it  my  business 
to  be  the  first  person  the  housekeeper  found  when  she  went 
for  help.  I then  substituted  easily  enough  the  judge’s  paper- 
knife  for  my  poisoned  one. 

There  is  but  little  left  to  tell.  Although  I was  never  for  a 
moment  suspected  of  the  judge’s  death,  my  crime  haunted 
me.  Fear  and  remorse  stretched  my  nerves  to  breaking 
tension.  One  day  I saw  lying  in  a table  drawer  the  poisonous 
paper-knife,  which  I had  forgotten  to  hide.  With  infinite  care, 
lest  the  poisoned  needle-points  prick  me,  I carried  it  to  the 
cellar  and  flung  it  into  the  dark  hole  among  the  stolen  bonds. 
Later,  fearing  for  some  insane  reason  that  the  bonds  were  not 
safe,  I went  to  the  cellar  and  began  groping  around  in  the 
hole.  Suddenly  my  hand  brushed  against  sharp,  needle-like 
points,  and  I felt  them  dig  deep  into  my  skin.  > Instantly  I 
knew  what  I had  done.  My  hand  had  been  cut  by  the  poisoned 
needles  of  the  paper-knife!.  With  a scream  of  horror  I rushed 
from  the  cellar  and  the  house,  and,  groveling  before  the  first 
person  I met,  I sobbed  out  the  story  of  my  crime.  Then  chaos 
descended. 

I am  now  serving  a life  sentence  in  the  state  penitentiary. 
You  may  ask  how  it  is  I am  living  now  after  having  been 
pricked  by  the  poisoned  paper-knife. 

They  told  me,  after  my  delirium,  that  when  I was  groping 
in  the  hole  in  the  cellar  a little,  new-born  kitten  had  playfully 
scratched  my  hand  with  its  baby  claws. 

H.  Raymond  Peters,  ’i8. 
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50ptrij  ht  tire  Current  iHagaHtttra 


J T is  a busy  world  that  we  live  in  and  it  is  a lively  world, 
too.  It  is  a world  deepset  in  foolhardiness  and  quite 
lost  in  the  whirlwind  of  magazines  that  weekly  sweeps  over  it. 
Be  these  faults  or  virtues,  this  world  is  a reading  world  and 
an  appreciative  reading  world.  It  consumes  all  that  the  in- 
spired ones  serve  up  but  it  digests  only  a portion  and  that 
portion  is  worthy  of  the  digestion  of  such  an  appreciative 
reading  world.  And  what  is  this  portion  to  which  I allude? 
None  other  than  the  poetry  in  the  current  magazines. 

Every  magazine  has  its  “Potash  and  Perlmutter;”  every 
periodical  has  its  version  of  political  economics  written  by 
some  Cabinet  member  or  high  state  official,  every  weekly  has 
its  “Diamond  Necklace’’  serial  and  they  all  have  their  page 
of  poetry  written  by  poets  and  catered  to  appreciators  of 
poets.  The  one  class  regulates  the  supply,  the  other  class 
regulates  the  demand;  a mutual  regulation  is  the  compromise 
and  the  product,  real  poetry. 

Thus  poetry  in  the  magazines  today  claims  more  recogni- 
tion than  all  the  touchy  episodes  of  Robert  Chambers  can 
conjure  up  and  more  real  literary  delight  than  Churchill  can 
picture  in  the  inside  of  a thousand  cups.  And  the  reason  of 
it  all  is  that  there  are  poets  today  and  they  are  giving  their 
all  to  the  magazines. 

Probably  never  before  was  more  good  verse  being  written 
than  it  is  today.  America  has  her  contingent.  England’s 
yearly  output  is  enorm.ous  and  the  Continent  holds  its  own, 
while  India  with  her  Rabindinath  Tagore  is  forging  to  the 
front  with  her  characteristic  but  true  poetry.  And  here  we 
see  the  subject  broadening  into  a world-wide  one  about  which 
page  on  page  might  be  written.  But  this  essay,  like  the  poetry 
of  all  time,  has  its  rules  and  limitations  so  “what’s  done  ’twere 
better  done  quickly,”  and  to  the  point. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  classify  the  writings  of  the  present 
day  poets  because  few  devote  themselves  to  one  style  of  verse 
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alone.  The  writer  of  dramatic  poetry  will  sometimes  write 
lyrics  and  the  author  of  philosophical  verse  will  write  poetry 
about  nature. 

But  for  all  that,  there  is  a classification  and  I present  it  thus. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  lyric  poet  and  the  poems  of  nature, 
old  yet  always  new;  novel,  yet  always  streaked  with  primeval 
charm. 

Then  there  is  the  philosophical  or  miystic  poet,  he  who  knows 
the  blade  of  grass  not  from  the  poet  of  nature’s  standpoint 
because  it  is  green  and  harmonizes  with  leaf  and  sky.  But 
he  knows  it  because  beneath  and  beyond  that  simple  blade  of 
grass  is  a great  something — some  call  it  God,  others  are 
ashamed  to — a great  Cause  and  a great  Effect. 

In  the  third  and  final  class  falls  the  only  new  idea  that  poetry 
could  endure — the  poem,  of  protest.  Under  this  new  guise, 
magazine  poetry  goes  forth  to  persuade  and  convince,  for  its 
mission  is  one  of  persuasion  and  conviction.  It  is  the  poem 
that  departs  from  the  naturalist  and  m.ystic  and  turns  to  the 
dowm-trodden  laborer  and  sufferer  and  pleads  his  cause  and 
plys  his  argument  and  does  it  surprisingly  well. 

What  of  the  old,  old  Lyric?  Do  our  magazine  poets  do 
justice  to  its  ancient  beauty  and  charm?  Yes,  and  admirably. 
Its  pristine  note  is  held  aloft  as  it  ever  was  before ; its  simple 
trend  and  happy  thought  run  on  unmdndful  of  its  changed 
course  but  happy  in  the  thought  that  nature  has  a tale  to  tell 
and  that  the  telling  is  entrusted  to  the  lyric. 

Alfred  Noyes  is  a young  Englishman — another  Tennyson, 
some  think— who  delights  in  the  lyric  strain.  His  verse  is 
ever  optimistic  and  brimming  over  with  spontaneous  joy  and 
happiness.  He  loves  sunshine  and  children  and  green  fields 
and,  although  at  times  his  verse  is  "dramatic  and  again  it 
happens  playful,  yet,  whether  dramatic  or  playful,  it  is  always 
graceful.  Kis  “Forty  Singing  Seamen”  and  “The  Barrel  Or- 
gan” need  but  the  mentioning — they  are  superb  lyrics. 

Here,  too,  with  the  lyric  writers  we  happen  upon  Bliss  Car- 
man, always  scattering  his  cognomen  through  his  w'orks. 
Often,  as  I recently  happened  upon  one,  one  finds  a charming 
verse  tucked  away  “far  from  the  maddening  crowds  ignoble 
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strife”  awaiting  a watchful  eye  to  take  its  message  and  rec- 
ognize beneath  the  name  of  Bliss  Carman. 

May  comes,  day  comes, 

One  who  was  away  comes ; 

All  the  earth  is  glad  again, 

Kind  and  fair  to  me. 

May  comes,  day  comes. 

One  who  was  away  comes; 

Set  his  place  at  hearth  and  board 
As  it  used  to  be. 

May  comes,  day  comes. 

One  who  was  away  comes ; 

Higher  are  the  hills  of  home. 

Bluer  is  the  sea. 

It  is  Carman,  the  songster  of  nature,  trilling  a ditty  of  na- 
ture’s deck  and  garb  in  May. 

Close  with  these  come  Madison  Cawein  who  writes  of  na- 
ture always  with  the  same  touch  of  freshness.  He  sings  and 
lives  in  every  day  things ; he  idealizes  fields  and  grass  and 
nowers  and  in  his  prayer  “For  Old  Age”  and  “The  Wild  Iris,” 
although  romantic  in  themselves,  he  displays  his  immutable 
love  of  the  out-of-doors. 

For  dreary  beauty  and  delicate  finish  Arthur  Upson  is  among 
the  best.  In  his  “Westward  Songs”  his  zenith  is  reached; 
there  his  delicacy  and  grace  are  paramount  and  his  poetic  in- 
sight and  expression  abound.  Such  are  some  of  the  lyric 
writers  who  send  out  their  message  through  “Scribners”  and 
“Flarpers”  and  the  rest.  There  are  others — many  others  who 
have  taken  nature  for  their  theme  and  have  done  no  injustice 
to  their  calling. 

And  now  the  mystic.  Yes,  he  lives  to-day  and  more  so 
than  ever.  He  thinks  as  the  mystic  poets  of  yore,  but  his 
thoughts  have  the  advantage  of  a common  carrier,  the  maga- 
zine. His  forbears  delved  into  the  profoundities  of  life  but 
lept  their  thoughts  each  in  his  narrow  cell.  Today  such 
thoughts  are  heard. 

Richard  Le  Galliene  thinks  aloud  the  wonderful  wordings 
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of  things  natural.  What  ecstacies  of  admiration  he  draws 
from  the  pipings  of  the  feather-coated  songster!  What  sym- 
pathetic lays  on  the  state  of  a departed  friend!  What  won- 
derful gropings  in  the  dark  seeking  a reason  for  it  all,  but  finds 
it  not — always  moving  in  his  mystic  realm  of  beautifully  col- 
ored fancy. 

In  contradistinction  to  Le  Galliene  one  might  place  Cath- 
erine Tynan,  a mystic,  like  Le  Galliene,  but  without  his  dark 
wanderings.  She  marvels  with  nature,  but  she  sees  Him  be- 
neath it  and  she  tells  her  readers  of  Him,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  she  introduces,  where  others  of  her  class  leave  off,  a 
Catholic  mysticism. 

Will  I place  Rabindinath  Tagore  in  this  catagory?  Tagore 
is  a Mystic,  a Hindu  Mystic,  a fancy  of  the  mystic  coupled 
with  the  imagination  of  the  East.  Let  him  tell  you  of  the  child 
love  or  let  him  sing  the  beauties  of  the  simple  life  and  mys- 
ticism becomes  a temptation  that  is  hard  to  spurn  and  a de- 
light that  one  enjoys  because  of  its  double  appeal  to  beauty 
and  to  life. 

There  is  one  other  I might  mention  here,  George  Santayana. 
In  his  serious  and  uplifting  verse  he  studies  the  philosophy  of 
life.  But  he  differs  from  the  rest;  he  spurns  nature  and  leaves 
her  in  the  past  and  always  takes  the  abstract  theme.  Still  his 
sonnets  are  pleasing  and  inspiring  and  lend  a touch  of  beauty 
where  one  would  least  expect  to  find  it. 

And  now  to  the  latter  day  work,  the  poem  of  protest. 
Strange  though  it  seems,  the  young  poets  of  the  day  have 
caught  the  strain  of  the  uplift  and  they  indulge  in  this  thunder- 
ing pastime.  They  bring  out  sympathy  for  the  working  man, 
tenderness  for  the  suffering  and  revolt  against  tyranny.  Truly 
such  poetry  is  novel,  for  where  in  all  time  did  poetic  verse 
champion  labor  and  cry  for  the  betterment  of  conditions?  To 
my  mind  Masefield — he  writes  quite  frequently  in  “Cornhill” 
and  the  “Spectator” — is  among  the  most  forceful  of  the  pro- 
testors. His  “Widow  of  Bye  Street”  has  the  sympathetic  note 
of  the  day  and  his  “Everlasting  Mercy,”  while  somewhat  droll 
in  its  narrative  strain,  still  is  vigorous  and  vivid. 

William  Watson,  too,  is  now  a convert,  to  say  nothing  of 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  Watson  recently  amazed  England  and 
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America  as  well  with  his  demand  for  justice  for  Armenia  and 
Greece  in  “The  Year  of  Shame,”  a worthy  work  for  one  of 
Watson’s  calibre. 

There  are  others,  many  others,  Russell  and  Schauffler  and 
the  rest,  who  cry  for  justice  in  the  magazines.  Whether  their 
pleas  are  answered  is  not  known  but  it  is  known  that  their 
writings  touch  the  responsive  chord  and  from  the  poetic  view- 
point they  have  not  tried  in  vain.  Their  work  is  one  of  in- 
terest and  truth  and  their  mission  presented  through  the  me- 
dium of  poetry  should,  to  say  the  least,  succeed. 

Such  is  the  poetry  in  the  current  magazines.  And  such  it 
will  stay  for  at  least  another  decade.  Nature,  romanticism  and 
fanciful  philosophy,  a strange  ware  for  a magazine  to  sell,  yet 
a ware  that  many  call  for  and  many  more  must  have. 

Leo  A.  Codd,  ’i6. 
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^ava  Hfiatnry  ia  Ifflrtttpu 


J^RROR  is  a hardy  plant;  it  thrives  in  every  clime.  Where 
truth  struggles  for  existence,  error  unmolested  flourishes 
with  facility.  Nay,  more,  it  is  even  assisted  in  its  growth,  and 
that  by  men  whose  characters  are  so  far  above  reproach  that 
to  impute  vicious  motives  to  their  actions  were  no  less  than 
impiety. 

But  in  the  realm  of  history  there  is  some  little  excuse  for 
their  offences.  History  is  to  a great  extent  intrinsically  uncer- 
tain, depending,  as  it  does,  upon  human  testimony.  Conse- 
quently, slight  errors  or  discrepancies  in  an  historian’s  narra- 
tive might  be  attributed  to  a false  play  of  memory  of  his 
witness,  etc. ; but  flagrant  misstatements  of  more  important 
facts  can  be  traced  to  no  other  cause  than  an  intention  to 
deceive.  It  may  be  assumed  that  when  an  historian  of  high 
personal  character  has  been  secured,  the  reader  might  with 
safety  implicitly  rely  upon  his  testimony.  This,  unfortunately, 
is  not  the  case.  He  may  intend  to  be  truthful,  but,  from  one 
cause  or  other,  be  entirely  misleading. 

If  such,  then,  be  the  caution  we  should  exercise  and  the  dif- 
ficulty we  experience  in  respect  to  facts,  is  it  not  still  more 
necessary,  before  we  believe  the  historian  when  he  would 
ascribe  motives  and  secret  designs,  that  we  require  him  to  pos- 
sess sagacity,  caution,  a keen  sympathy  with  and  a faculty  for 
discerning  virtue,  and  even  the  spirit  of  charity?  ‘'Some  are 
not  content  with  telling  us  what  men  have  done,  but  pretend 
to  enter  into  the  secret  motives  of  men” — and  with  what  dog- 
matism ! 

Few  nations,  if  any,  have  suffered  as  much  detraction  at  the 
hands  of  American  and  English  historians  as  the  Spaniards : 
being  children  of  the  Church,  they  suffer  the  same  condemna- 
tion. And  of  all  phenomena,  the  strangest  is  the  attitude  of 
historians  towards  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  adherents. 
Her  opponents  seem  utterly  to  condemn  and  disregard  those 
canons  of  criticism  and  of  evidence  which  they  rigorously 
require  in  every  other  case.  How  much  sentimental  ink,  for 
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instance,  has  been  shed  over  the  wickedness  of  the  Spaniards 
in  crossing  the  ocean  and  attacking  people  who  had  never  done 
them  any  harm,  overturning  and  obliterating  a splendid  civili- 
zation, and  more  to  the  same  effect.  They  forget  that,  if 
guided  by  strict  logic,  it  would  be  difficult  to  condemn  the 
Spaniards  for  the  mere  act  of  conquering  Mexico  without 
involving  in  the  same  condemnation  their  own  kith  and  kin 
v-rho  crossed  the  ocean  and  overran  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  with  small  regard  for  the  property  rights  of  redmen  of 
any  sort.  The  North  American  conquerors,  if  called  upon  to 
justify  themselves,  would  have  replied  that  they  were  found- 
ing Christian  states  and  diffusing  the  blessings  of  a higher 
civilization;  and  such,  in  spite  of  much  alloy  in  the  motives, 
was  certainly  the  case.  Could  not  the  Spanish  conquerors, 
with  as  much  justification,  give  the  same  answer?  It  was  high 
time  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  those  hecatombs  of  human 
victims,  slashed,  torn  open,  and  devoured  on  all  the  little  occa- 
sions of  life. 

The  individual,  too,  receives  no  better  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  historian.  What  a picture  have  our  writers  taught  us 
to  conjure  up  at  the  nam.e  of  Cortes ! Cortes,  the  adventurer 
the  fighter,  the  gold  hunter!  May  not  his  motives  have  been 
higher?  For  Las  Casas,  too,  our  separated  brethren  have  no 
better  thought  than  as  the  man  who  brought  negro  slavery  to 
America,  as  the  founder  of  the  vilest  system  of  bondage.  These 
examples  are  good  specimens  of  grosser  historical  blunders. 
In  this  connection  Fiske  says,  and  Fiske  is  an  authority  whose 
mind  is  far  from  bias  toward  the  Catholic  Church  or  Catho- 
lics: “When  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  God’s 
providence  brings  such  a life  into  the  world,  the  memory  of  it 
must  be  cherished  by  mankind  as  one  of  its  most  precious  and 
sacred  possessions.”  How  truth  does  contrast  strangely  with 
the  all-too-prevalent  notion  of  Las  Casas. 

With  these  considerations  before  us,  it  seems  expedient, 
especially  in  these  days  when  so-called  history  is  used  as  a 
weapon  controversial  against  Catholics,  to  cultivate  with 
regards  to  all  such  stories  not  an  unreasonable  and  total 
incredulity,  but  a certain  amount  of  perfectly  justifiable  dis- 
trust. J.  O.  Scrimger,  H.  S.,  ’15. 


ull|p  &abinf  3ffarm. 


Whenever  I hear  the  word  “farm’"  I drop  everything  and 
listen,  knowing  full  well  that  only  good  can  come  from  a farm. 
By  the  way,  I came  from  one  myself. 

The  other  evening  I attended  a lecture  entitled  “Horace’s 
Sabine  Farm,”  given  by  a college  professor  at  a noted  hall. 
If  it  had  read  “Horace’s  Study,”  or  “Horace’s  Villa,”  I would 
have  remained  home  reading  Greek  or  studying  chemistry,  but, 
as  it  was,  I went  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  carried  back 
in  memory  to  my  little  home  farm,  far  in  the  sunny  South. 

The  professor’s  voice  hardly  carried  to  the  end  of  the  hall, 
much  less  my  memory  to  the  sunny  South.  In  a peculiar  sort 
of  whine  he  began  translating  several  odes  I had  learned  at 
college,  but,  unfortunately,  have  misplaced  somewhere  in  my 
memory.  His  voice  moved  several  people,  not  their  emotions, 
just  their  presence,  out  of  the  hall.  It  sounded  to  me  as  if  he 
were  down  in  a cellar  shouting  for  help.  His  voice  climbed 
weakly  to  the  top  of  his  throat  and  then  must  have  slipped 
back;  anyhow,  only  half  of  it  appeared.  Most  of  the  time  he 
wasn’t  talking,  even  though  his  lips  were  moving  at  a rapid 
rate.  The  poor  old  gentleman  had  no  control  over  his  voice 
whatever.  I felt  sorry  for  him.  One  moment  he  would  speak 
like  a negro,  and  then,  without  changing  gears  or  giving  you  a 
signal,  he  would  slide  into  some  foreign  accent,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Scandinavian.  Then,  before  you  could  lift  your  eyebrow, 
he  would  adopt  a thin,  weasel-like  note,  and  if  you  didn’t  look 
to  make  sure  you  would  swear  he  had  a baby  concealed  in  his 
vest-pocket.  At  times  his  voice  moaned  wearily,  while  at  oth- 
ers it  had  that  peculiar  rasping  effect  of  sand-paper  on  iron. 
There  were  moments  when  it  literally  shrieked.  In  fact,  it 
was  tearfully  titterable. 

I would  have  arisen  and  left  had  I not  been  persuaded  to 
remain  by  the  fact  that  stereopticon  views  taken  on  the  farm 
were  to  be  exhibited.  For  one  hour  I listened,  fully  conscious 
that  his  words  were  having  the  effect  of  a soporific  on  me. 
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At  last  came  the  views.  The  first  was  of  the  farm  taken 
from  a train  window  six  miles  away.  It  was  blurred  and 
finger-printed  and  cracked  and  altogether  looked  as  if  a baby 
had  scratched  it  from  noontime  until  it  takes  its  afternoon 
nap.  The  farm  looked  singularly  peaceful  as  it  lay  in  the  sun- 
shine six  miles  away.  To  gain  an  idea  of  how  it  looked  would 
be  well-nigh  impossible,  but  it  closely  resembled  a fish-scale 
viewed  in  a dark  room.  I thought  I saw  a butterfly  alighting 
on  a hocus-pocus  plant  in  Horace’s  garden,  but  the  distance 
was  so  great  it  may  have  been  a humming  bird. 

View  No.  2 was  of  the  fountain  of  Bandusia.  It  was  a com- 
mon, ordinary  post  hole  full  of  leaves  and  lizards.  On  a peg  to 
the  right  hung  a cup — for  dipping  out  the  lizards,  I suppose. 
I expected  to  see  a large,  foaming  fountain,  with  rainbows  in 
the  mist  and  little  children  feeding  crumbs  to  the  goldfish. 
Special  attention  was  called  to  a bow-legged  frog  sitting  on 
the  bank. 

The  next  was  of  some  goats  snapped  upon  the  mountain- 
side. They  looked  too  dear  for  anything.  A little  boy  sitting 
beside  me  was  about  to  go  up  and  get  one.  They  had  long, 
musician-like  hair  coming  down  over  their  eyes,  which  were 
the  color  of  a two-cent  government  stamp.  One  of  the  goats 
was  the  most  peaceful  animal  I ever  saw.  It  had  such  a calm, 
happy  expression  on  its  face.  The  eyelids,  partly  closed,  gave 
it  the  look  of  amiability.  Serenity  seemed  to  hover  over  it 
as  it  lay  stretched  out  drinking  in  the  noon-hour  sun.  She 
allowed  the  flies  to  alight  on  her  at  will.  The  poor  goat  was 
dead. 

View  No.  4 was  of  Horace’s  farm  taken  from  another  moun- 
tain peak.  The  farm  could  be  seen  four  miles  below  in  the 
valley.  I should  say  maybe  it  could  be  seen,  that  is,  if  one  had 
a microscope  and  time  and  a nice  imagination  pliable  to  dis- 
tortion. A small  dot  looking  like  a grain  of  sand  in  relief 
against  the  ocean  was  said  to  be  Horace’s  villa.  Right  below 
it  could  be  seen  a wheelbarrow  painted  yellow.  Above  and  to 
the  right  was  a beech  tree  on  which  Horace  had  cut  his  name. 
But  as  I couldn’t  see  the  tree,  I experienced  great  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  “H’’  from  the  “O.”  We  were  told  that  when 
the  picture  was  taken  several  pigeons  were  quarreling  on  a 
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distant  roof,  but  as  this  didn’t  concern  us  we  passed  on  to  the 
next  picture. 

It  was  another  view  of  Horace’s  farm  taken  on  the  opposite 
mountainside  from  a distance  of  three  miles.  Good  heavens! 
They  treated  the  farm  as  if  it  were  a dynamite  factory  about 
to  explode.  I arose,  grabbed  my  overcoat  and  plunged  out 
as  a picture  of  Horace’s  whetstone  was  thrown  on  the  screen. 

When  I wish  to  learn  anything  about  Horace’s  farm  I'l!  go 
steerage  to  Italy  and  walk  inland  until  I come  across  it. 

Joseph  J.  Quinn,  ’i6. 
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IVl^any  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  knowing 
of  the  new  seal  which  was  recently  adopted  by  the  College  and 
which  appears  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  of  the  Annual. 

This  shield  consists  of  four  parts  surrounded  by  a circlet. 
In  the  upper  left  of  the  shield,  as  carried  aloft,  is  a fac-simile 
of  the  famous  Battle  Monument,  symbolic  of  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, and  with  which  we  are  all  so  well  familiar.  This  device 
has  also  been  adopted  in  the  new  city  flag.  In  the  lower  left 
of  the  shield  is  embodied  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Maryland : 
two  Maltese  crosses  placed  in  opposite  corners;  the  remainder 
of  this  section  is  fllled  by  the  well-known  bars. 

The  upper  right  of  the  shield  contain  red  and  white  stripes, 
emblematic  of  our  country,  while  the  lower  left  is  representa- 
tive of  the  House  of  Loyola.  The  w^olves  stand  for  courage. 
It  is  said  that  the  sons  of  the  noble  House  of  Loyola  fought 
like  wolves  for  their  king,  and  these  animals  were  emblazoned 
on  their  escutcheon  to  make  their  deeds  m.emorable  for  all 
time.  The  cauldron  hung  up  over  the  blazing  logs  is  a monu- 
ment to  the  generosity  of  the  Loyolas. 

In  the  circlet  surrounding  the  shield  are  the  names  of  the 
College,  the  city  and  state  and,  finally,  the  year  of  the  founding 
of  the  College. 

W.  T.  A. 
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JOSEPH  D.  MONAGHAN,  H.  S.,  ’i6. 


Winner  of  first  prize  in  ‘‘Maryland  Day”  contest.  Subject 
of  essay,  “Mother  Seton.” 


JKotlfer  &ptott. 


^LOSING  the  biography  of  the  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  or 
of  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  one  naturally  asks  “Are  there  such 
people  now?  Has  heroic  sanctity  passed  or  does  it  still  exist?” 
Our  questions  are  invariably  answered  that  Providence  vouch- 
safes to  bring  to  our  attention  constantly  obscure  lives  re- 
splendent with  virtue.  God  shows  this  in  every  century.  He 
deigned  to  give  us  in  our  own  times  another  saint,  Mother 
Seton,  whose  life  was  admirable  as  a child,  wife,  mother,  and 
religious. 

Her  soul  was  animated  by  obedience,  purity,  patience,  piety, 
and  charity — in  a word  she  was  imbued  with  the  zeal  of  the 
first  Christians,  and  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs.  Aye,  she  was 
a martyr:  suffering  the  loss  of  friendship,  the  criticism  and 
opposition  of  friends,  and  persecution  from  her  own  family, 
that  she  might  embrace  that  which  she  knew  to  be  the  one,  true 
faith. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Bayley  was  born  in  New  York  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  August,  1774.  Her  parents,  Catherine  Charl- 
ton and  Dr.  Richard  Bayley,  a well-known  and  energetic 
physician,  were  Episcopalians  of  means.  When  Elizabeth  was 
three  years  old  her  mother  died,  and  upon  her  father  fell  the 
entire  care  of  her  education  and  training;  he  was  assiduous 
in  developing  every  good  quality  of  mind  and  heart  in  his  lov- 
ing and  obedient  daughter. 

Reared  in  the  Episcopalian  belief  educated  in  the  studies 
pursued  by  the  young  ladies  of  her  times,  versed  in  French 
and  music,  with  the  best  of  instruction,  select  companionship, 
and  the  most  diligent  care,  Elizabeth  advanced  rapidly  in  her 
studies  and  became  the  joy  of  her  father’s  heart. 

Because  of  her  fondness  for  elevating  literature  she  chose 
books  pertaining  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  She  was  inclined 
even  in  her  devotions  to  be  Catholic,  constantly  wearing  the 
crucifix  having  a love  of  prayer  and  of  spiritual  reading,  and  a 
great  reverence  for  her  guardian  angel  and  the  Holy  Name. 
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When  Miss  Bayley  reached  the  age  of  twenty  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  William  Seton,  also  an  Episcopalian.  Her  hus- 
band was  a man  of  amiable  disposition  and  the  highest 
character,  who  appreciated  her  virtues  and  her  merits.  At 
this  time  his  affairs  were  in  a prosperous  condition,  and  stand- 
ing high  socially  he  could  place  his  wife  in  a position  to  be 
admired  for  her  many  accomplishments  and  splendid  qualities. 

The  early  years  of  Mr.  Seton  were  spent  in  the  mercantile 
house  of  the  Filicchi  Brothers,  in  Italy,  Catholic  Italians  for 
whom  Mrs.  Seton  had  a'  great  fondness  and  admiration;  and 
who  were  largely  instrumental  in  teaching  her  the  beauties  of 
Catholicity. 

To  the  Setons  were  born  five  children,  all  of  whom  she 
offered  to  God. 

Several  years  after  the  marriage  Mr.  Seton  failed  in  health 
and  sailed  to  Italy  with  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter.  Be- 
cause of  a rumor  that  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Seton  was  not  allowed  to  land  at  Leghorn,  which  was  his 
destination.  After  a month  of  illness  at  the  lazaretto  out- 
side of  that  city,  Mr.  Seton  died.  Here,  indeed,  a sword  of 
sorrow  pierced  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Seton. 

Luring  her  stay  at  Leghorn  with  the  Filicchis,  MIrs.  Seton 
unconsciously  imbibed  lessons  in  Catholicity  that  would  later 
influence  her  life.  She  frequently  visited  churches  where 
she  v/as  greatly  impressed.  Ever  fervent  in  following  the 
dictates  of  her  conscience,  she  studied  the  doctrines  and  teach- 
ings of  the  Church,  and  resolved  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
Religion.  The  first  dogma  she  accepted  v/as  that  of  the  real 
presence. 

After  returning  to  America  and  informing  her  friends  of 
her  determination  to  become  a Catholic,  Mrs.  Seton  was  be- 
sieged by  her  many  friends,  and  by  her  ministers,  who  strove  to 
change  her  intention.  Great  was  the  opposition  of  the  Episco- 
palian clergymen  who  placed  her  conscience  on  the  rack,  striv- 
ing to  tear  away  from  it  the  Catholic  doctrines  which  she  had 
accepted,  shocking  her  by  talking  of  anti-Christ  and  idolatry, 
and  endeavoring  to  weaken  her  adherence  by  remsinding  her 
of  her  friends,  her  social  standing,  and  the  wealth  ultimately  to 
be  at  her  disposal,  if  she  conformed  to  her  relatives’  desires. 
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But  undaunted  by  their  opposition  and  the  thought  of 
what  she  would  lose,  she  remained  firm  in  the  belief  that  the 
Catholic  Church  taught  the  one,  holy  and  true  faith.  She 
renounced  Protestantism  on  Ash-Wednesday  in  1805,  and  was 
received  into  the  fold  for  whose  faith  many  Christians  had  like- 
wise undergone  persecution.  On  the  feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, in  the  same  year,  she  received  her  first  Holy  Communion. 

^.'!rs.  Seton  had  earnestly  tried,  immediately  after  her  hus- 
band’s death,  to  maintain  her  children  by  teaching  in  New 
York.  Because  of  difficulties  she  sailed  to  Baltimore  arriving 
on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  1808.  Her  future  dwelling 
adjoined  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  on  Paca  Street.  She  was  re- 
ceived with  great  kindness,  and  was  visited  at  her  home  by  the 
first  bishop  of  the  United  States,  Bishop  Carroll,  and  by  a 
former  governor  of  Maryland,  Gen.  John  Eager  Howard,  of 
Revolutionary  fame. 

Zealous  that  the  Catholic  Faith  might  be  early  inculcated 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children,  Mrs  Seton  conceived  the 
idea  of  organizing  a congregation  of  nuns  for  this  purpose  and 
oi  founding  an  American  branch  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
hut  not  until  she  had  prayed  and  consulted  her  spiritual  direc- 
tor, Father  Dubourg.  It  seems  that  the  hand  of  God  pointed 
out  the  way.  When  she  first  desired  to  establish  a community 
she  was  entirely  without  funds,  having  been  reduced  to  actual 
poverty.  At  this  stage  Divine  Providence  came  to  her  aid. 

One  miorning  after  receiving  Holy  Communion  she  felt 
urged  to  accomplish  the  desire  of  her  heart,  and  immediately 
called  on  her  confessor,  to  whom  she  communicated  her  inspir- 
ation. He  was  astonished — for  that  very  morning  a Mr. 
Cooper,  a wealthy  convert  and  a student  of  St.  Mary’s  Semi- 
nary, had  been  inspired  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  chapel, 
after  receiving  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  to  establish  with  his 
mcney  an  institution  of  learning  for  children,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  holy  wmmen.  Father  Dubourg  advised  each  separately 
to  m.editate  over  the  project  for  a month  and  to  inform  him 
of  their  decision.  During  this  time  there  v/as  no  communica- 
tion between  them.  Each  returned  to  the  priest  with  steadfast 
convictions.  This  proved  to  be  a Divine  direction.  Mr. 
Cooper  furnished  the  mionev  with  one  restriction,  that  the 
house  should  be  located  at  Emmitsburg,  Md. 
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Mrs.  Seton,  who  was  ever  solicitous  about  her  own  children, 
decided  to  take  her  three  daughters  with  her  to  Emmitsburg. 
She  prevented  her  older  son  from  entering  the  American 
navy,  and  under  the  care  of  a Father  Brute  he  crossed  the 
ocean  and  was  placed  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
Mr.  Filicchi,  at  Leghorn,  where  he  would  acquire  a knowledge 
of  business.  Her  younger  son  entered  the  counting  house  of 
one  of  the  principal  merchants  in  Baltimore,  an  influential 
Catholic. 

To  the  great  joy  of  Mrs.  Seton,  her  two  sisters-in-law,  Har- 
riet and  Cecilia  Seton,  embraced  Catholicity.  They  joined 
thirteen  other  zealous  women  under  Mrs.  Seton,  and  all  began 
the  journey  to  Emmitsburg  on  the  feast  of  St.  Ignatius,  walk- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  distance. 

Reaching  their  destination  they  were  crowded  in  a small 
house  consisting  of  one  story  and  a garret,  with  but  two  rooms 
on  each  floor.  Such  was  the  first  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
established  in  the  United  States.  But  Mrs.  Seton  was  un- 
daunted by  difficulties,  being  remarkable  for  her  wonderful 
cheerfulness  in  adversity. 

Upon  the  advice  of  Archbishop  Carroll  the  rule  of  the  French 
Daughters  of  Charity  was  adopted,  and  the  name  “Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph”  was  taken..  After  various  changes  the  habit 
eventually  adopted  was  that  worn  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
France, — a blue  habit,  and  a white  linen  bonnet  called  a cor- 
nette. 

Two  of  Mrs.  Seton's  daughters  joined  the  order.  The  elder 
was  stricken  with  a dangerous  malady,  and  the  day  before  her 
death  took  the  vows  of  the  society,  being  thus  the  first  pro- 
fessed member.  The  other  candidates  of  the  society,  which 
was  rapidly  growing,  took  their  vows  before  Archbishop  Car- 
roll. 

Mrs.  Seton  was  elected  superioress,  a position  she  held  for 
twelve  years — years  of  noble  efforts  and  splendid  results — 
which  were  terminated  by  her  death  on  January  the  fourth. 
1821,  after  a brief  illness.  She  tranquilly  surrendered  her 
innocent  spirit  to  her  Heavenly  Father,  having  lead  a life  of 
trial  and  sacrifice.  As  an  incentive  to  emulate  her  holy 
example  and  aspire  to  her  glorious  reward,  the  Sisters  have 
inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  humble  chamber,  in  which  she 
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expired,  the  following  memento : “Here,  near  this  door,  by  this 
fireplace,  on  a poor  lowly  couch  died  our  cherished  and  saintly 
Mother  Seton.  She  died  in  poverty,  but  rich  in  faith  and  good 
works;  may  we,  her  children,  walk  in  her  footsteps  and  share 
one  day  in  her  happiness.  Amen.”  She  was  buried  near  the 
mother  house  at  Emmitsburg  among  the  blue  hills  of  Western 
Maryland,  where  she  had  spent  twelve  years  in  seclusion  and 
prayer  with  her  community. 

From  St.  Joseph’s,  the  mother  house  at  Emmitsburg,  mis- 
sions were  established  in  other  cities  and  states.  Thus  were 
inaugurated  those  great  works  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity:  the 
education  of  children,  the  care  of  orphans,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  monuments  to  the 
zeal  and  piety  of  the  saintly  foundress  of  the  order.  Mother 
Seton. 

Joseph  D.  Monaghan,  H.  S.,  ’i6. 
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IfY  they’re  old  and  worn,  but  I will  never  do  away  with 

^ them.” 

The  priest  removed  the  cigar  from  his  mouth  and,  seem- 
ingly studying  the  ashes,  emitted  the  smoke  slowly  from  his 
parted  lips,  permitting  it  to  curl  about  his  nose  and  to  ascend 
in  a long,  fading  spiral  into  the  air  above.  He  was  seated  in 
his  study,  before  the  open  fireplace,  and  was  the  picture  of 
'‘Comfort  and  Content.”  I had  seen  him  many  times  as  he 
was  then,  for  I was  a favorite  guest  and  was  always  admitted 
to  his  library.  He  was  dressed  in  a slumbering  robe,  girdled 
at  the  waist;  his  feet  were  slippered.  It  was  of  his  emerald 
green  carpet  slippers  that  he  spoke. 

‘‘They  have  quite  a history,”  he  added  after  a pause.  ‘‘They 
belonged  to  m.y  father,  who  gave  them  to  me  at  his  death.  A 
peculiar  gift  it  v/as,  but  these  slippers  were  to  make  me  think 
often  of  dear,  old  Ireland,  and  the  feet  that  once  trod  there;  of 
Ireland’s  staunch  fidelity  to  the  Church,  and  her  history  of 
English  persecution  and  intolerant  imposition. 

‘Tviy  father  was  a member  of  the  ‘Clan-na-Gael.’  His  loy- 
alty to  Ireland  and  the  Church  cost  him  all  his  possessions. 
England  sent  her  troops  to  quell  the  rebellion  and  slowly 
exterminate  Catholicism.  They  seized  my  father’s  house  and 
fired  it,  for  he  was  both  a Fenian  and  a Papist.  With  a super- 
human effort  he  escaped  to  a neighboring  forest,  carrying  a 
priest  who  had  been  ill,  and  also  my  aged  mother.  This  was 
done,  in  both  escapes  from  the  house,  by  means  of  these  noise- 
less slippers,  for  he  was  forced  to  pass  through  the  encamp- 
ment. If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  seizure  and 
burning  of  the  house  was  done  at  night,  this  would  never  have 
been  possible. 

“These  sarne  old  carpet  slippers  have  lightly  run  up  and 
down  the  stairs  here  in  America  (for  we  were  obliged  to  sail 
to  this  country),  as  my  father  patiently  waited  on  my  invalid 
mother  for  m.any  years.  And  many’s  the  time  I have  heard 
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him  tell  of  waiting  for  the  priest  to  come  with  the  Holy  Viat- 
icum, as  he  paced  the  floor  in  his  slippers. 

“But  best  of  all  have  they  been  a source  of  joy  and  comfort 
in  the  library,  where  we  studied,  and  thought,  and  talked, 
before  the  open  grate,  on  many  a cold  night,  of  the  days  of 
our  life  in  Ireland.’ 

When  he  had  finished  speaking  I sat  and  mused  over  his 
words,  which  brought  to  my  mind  scenes  of  martyrdom  in  the 
“ould  country,”  where  some  of  my  own  relations  had  suffered 
for  the  faith.  They  were  old  slippers,  but  were  sacred  to  the 
priest,  and  I often  have  thought  of  them  and  wondered  what 
tales  they  could  tell  of  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  country, 
and  the  love  of  parents. 

Joseph  D.  Monaghan,  H.  S.,  'i6. 
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Along  the  surface  of  firth  and  lake. 

Among  the  crags  a-racing; 

Tuning  your  lays  ’mid  brakes  and  braes. 

The  grass  and  flowers  a-chasing. 

Across  the  breadth  of  yonder  hill 
Your  ranks  are  always  pushing; 

The  headed  grain  supinely  bows 
To  salute  their  queen  in  passing. 

Today  you  gently  kiss  the  flowers. 

Tomorrow,  gruff  and  grumbling. 

Tear  your  way  through  forest  bowers, 

The  oak  and  chestnut  humbling. 

Ambrose  Quinn,  ’15. 

1.  ■ ’ Wi  -h  -•  •...  -■ 
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Thursday,  April  22,  the  Secchi  Scientific  Society  visited 
the  Gas  Plant  at  Spring  Gardens  and  the  Electric  Plant 
at  Westport.  The  members,  who  sacrificed  the  pleasure  of  a 
late  sleep  and  journeyed  toward  the  big  black  tanks,  were 
fully  compensated  for  their  trouble.  This  trip  was  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive. 

The  weather  was  ideal.  The  appointed  hour  was  nine. 
Accordingly,  at  ten  (after  the  wait  for  stragglers),  the  party 
moved  on  the  works.  After  the  few  minutes  taken  up  with 
introductions  we  immediately  got  down  to  business.  With 
visions  of  two  extensive  plants  to  be  inspected  before  dinner, 
we  were  thirsting  for  all  the  knowledge  the  plant  afforded. 
The  men  in  charge  lost  no  time  in  their  endeavor  to  get  it 
into  our  system. 

The  tests  for  the  heating  efficiency  of  the  gas  and  the 
method  of  analysis  were  first  shown  us.  The  first  test  is  ob- 
tained by  a special  apparatus.  The  analysis  is  simple,  con- 
sisting merely  in  passing  the  gas  first  into  a pipette,  the  meas- 
urement noted,  and  then  successively  through  solutions  of 
bromine,  chlorine,  a salt  of  potassum,  one  or  two  other 
reagents  and  finally  over  phosphorus.  The  gas  is  returned 
to  the  pipette  each  time  a constituent  is  absorbed  by  one  of 
the  reagents.  As  this  experiment  recalled  the  weary  after- 
school hours  spent  tinkering  over  beakers,  mortars,  etc.,  dur- 
ing many  a balmy  day  in  spring,  we  hurried  away  to  the  next 
exhibit.  This  was  the  test  for  candle-power,  substantially 
the  same  as  our  laboratory  test.  The  apparatus  works  a 
trifle  more  smoothly  than  ours  and  a standard  pentare  lamp  is 
used  instead  of  the  candle. 

Only  water  gas  is  manufactured  at  the  plant.  The  coal  gas 
used  by  the  company  is  piped  from  the  furnaces  of  the  Mary- 
land Steel  Works.  A demonstration  of  the  manufacture  of 
this  kind  of  gas  followed. 

Anthracite  is  used,  and  is  carried  to  the  generators  by  a 
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labor-saving  process  which  can  be  easily  comprehended  when 
seen,  but  which  I would  not  dare  attempt  on  paper.  In  the 
generators  the  coal  is  heated  to  incandescence  by  means  of 
an  air  blast.  As  the  gases  thus  produced  leave  the  generator 
and  pass  to  the  superheater,  air  is  introduced.  At  this  point 
the  carbon  monoxide. unites  with  the  air  and  a good  quantity 
of  gas  is  wasted.  Steam,  after  the  air  is  shut  off,  is  passed 
into  the  superheater  and  water  gas  is  formed.  The  gas  is  non- 
luminous  until  enriched  by  passing  it  through  crude  oil  on 
its  way  from  the  superheater.  The  water  gas  itself  serves 
to  enrich  the  coal  gas.  After  the  gas  is  produced  the  next 
operation  is  purifying.  At  this  plant  an  oxide  of  iron  is  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  gas  is  passed  through  mammoth  tanks 
containing  the  purifier,  which  can  be  cleansed  by  exposure  to 
air  and  used  over  again. 

The  only  by-product  of  the  plant  is  a kind  of  tar.  It  pos- 
sesses none  of  the  richness  of  coal  tar,  but  makes  a fairly  good 
oil  for  roads  By  the  system  of  indicators  used,  the  pressure 
at  various  points  of  the  city  can  be  seen  at  a glance  and  varied 
on  a few  minutes’  notice. 

We  were  next  shown  the  giant  meters  used  to  indicate  the 
entire  output  of  the  whole  system.  We  were  told  that  the 
checking  up  between  the  individual  meters  and  these  at  the 
plant  was  so  perfected  that  the  percentage  of  error  is  almost 
negligible. 

The  gas  is  pumped  into  the  water-sealed  holders,  where  it 
awaits  distribution  through  the  mains.  Some  one  foolishly 
proposed  that  we  climb  to  the  top.  In  a little  while  Balti- 
more lay  spread  out  far  below  us — tiny,  insignificant  and  quiet. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  the  members  will  attain  fame  as 
mountain  climbers.  Our  corpulent  fellow-scientist  succeeded 
in  hauling  his  avoirdupois  to  the  dizzy  height  of  one-half  the 
three  hundred  feet,  where  he  deposited  it  and  in  patience 
awaited  the  descent  of  his  more  slender  partners. 

It  was  coming  toward  noon  when  we  were  ready  to  leave 
for  Westport.  The  call  of  the  inner  man  was  becoming  in- 
sistent and  interest  lagged  proportionately.  A South  Balti- 
morean volunteered  the  information  that  it  was  but  a short 
walk.  We  have  not  figured  out  yet  what  he  had  against  us. 
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Over  the  ties,  and  back  lots,  we  trudged  until  we  came  to  the 
door  of  the  big  power  house,  where  we  were  courteously  re- 
ceived. As  we  were  familiar  with  the  principles  of  generating 
power,  the  element  of  novelty  in  this  line  was  lacking.  The 
construction  of  the  massive  machinery  attracted  the  most  at- 
tention. A full  hour  was  consumed  in  going  over  the  plant. 
We  were  admitted  to  the  bus  gallery  and  to  the  transformer 
room,  where,  on  account  of  the  high  voltage,  visitors  are  rarely 
admitted.  During  the  visit  several  members  asked  questions 
that  displayed  a surprising  degree  of  intelligence. 

Before  leaving  Mr.  Summers  took  a few  pictures,  after 
which  we  boarded  a car  for  home — a tired,  hungry  and 
statistic-swamped  set. 

J.  J.  Lardner,  ’15. 
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VERY  dear  friend  of  mine  asked  me  to  do  him  a favor 


the  other  morning.  He  petitioned  in  such  a heartfelt 
manner  that  I couldn’t  well  refuse,  saying  that  he  was  to  be 
married  that  day  and  would  lose  his  position  if  unable  to  find 
a substitute.  As  he  is  the  author  of  a Health  and  Beauty 
Column  in  a country  daily,  I could  hardly  understand  how  I 
vjas  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Still,  he  explained  that  all  to  be  done 
was  to  answer  the  questions  sent  by  mail  during  the  day. 
After  numerous  excuses  for  my  unfitness  and  so  on,  I finally 
consented  and  went  up  to  his  office.  This  is  how  they  were 
answered : 

Question — ^Whenever  I sneeze  my  phantasm  reproduces  the 
likeness  of  my  mother-in-law.  This  is  gradually  ruining  my 
health.  What  is  the  matter?  Jack. 

Ansv/er—Friend,  you  spell  sneeze  wrongly;  it  should  be 
d-r-i-n-k. 

Question — My  nose  turns  up  terribly.  How  may  I rem- 
edy it?  Sarah  Jane. 

Answer — By  not  imagining  you  are  something  which  you 
are  not. 

Question — Tell  me  how  to  coax  your  eyebrows.  Edna. 

Answ^er — This  is  a beauty  column  Edna,  not  a marriage 
bureau.  Self  addressed  envelope  “please.” 

Question—I  am  very  bashful  in  the  company  of  others. 
Please  give  m.e  some  advice?  Willie. 

Answ^er — Consider  yourself  lucky  that  you  haven’t  been 
caught. 

Question — For  the  last  few  days  my  tongue  has  been  a 
source  of  much  pain  and  annoyance.  Could  you  make  a sug- 
gestion? Mrs.  Smith. 

Answer — Dear  madam,  this  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  femi- 
nine sex. 

Question — I am  only  forty-six,  and  as  my  fancies  are  also 
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young  I would  like  to  know  what  is  your  opinion  of  those  who 
use  vaseline  for  a face  massage?  Miss  Spinster. 

Answer — Very  cheap. 

Question — This  is  hardly  a question  for  your  column,  still  I 
am  anxious  to  know  whether  it  is  true  that  a black  mule  has 
enough  magnetism  to  draw  a cat.  Tom. 

Answer — This  is  a hard  one,  Tom.  However,  I know  a dog 
has  enough  to  draw  a flea,  but  am  very  doubtful  about  that 
mule. 

Question — My  hair  is  brown,  but  it  scintillates  so  fearfully 
it  looks  red.  Korrows,  what  am  I to  do?  Evelyn. 

Answer — Don’t  worry,  that’s  of  light  effect. 

Question — As  you’re  well  up  on  the  question  of  magnetism, 
which  is  more  attractive  in  a girl,  magnetism  or  beauty? 

Belle. 

Answer — Magnetism;  beauty  is  distractive. 

Question — My  husband  has  been  rather  sour  of  late.  What 
is  wrong?  Mrs.  Armstrong. 

Answer — I only  intimate,  possibly  pickled. 

Question — Give  me  a mild,  unobtrusive  appellation  for  a 
nom  de  plume?  Poet. 

Answer — I hate  to  do  it,  friend,  but,  being  as  you  insist — 
Softbrain  is  very  suitable. 

Questions — Girls  say  one  side  of  my  face  is  more  handsome 
than  the  other.  Am  I cross-eyed,  or  are  they?  Percy. 

Answer — No,  cross-examined. 

This  filled  the  column.  The  editor  must  have  forgotten  to 
proof  it,  for  it  appeared  in  the  next  edition,  to  the  great  anger 
of  the  correspondents  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  friends;  in 
fact,  such  a howl  was  made  that  a special  edition  had  to  be 
gotten  out  to  explain  that  the  author  was  on  a spree  when  he 
wrote  it,  and,  being  now  over  the  effects,  was  ready  to  apolo- 
gize. Just  between  you  and  me,  the  paper  made  quite  a bit 
tooting  the  circumstances  through  special  editions. 

City  Editor,  ’15. 
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"H  EY,  fellers ! Come  on  over  to  Dickson  street ; the  ‘Dick- 
son Streeters’  are  battlin’  the  Pottery  gang!  Yuh  awta 
see  ’em;  got  lanterns  an’  all.” 

This  was  the  excited  announcement  that  greeted  the  ears 
of  the  “Raiders,”  as  “Reds”  Dolan,  with  a hop,  skip  and  a 
jump,  landed  in  their  midst.  “The  Raiders,”  as  the  group  of 
youngsters  living  near  Crescent  and  Armstead  streets  were 
termed  by  the  residents  and  patrolmen  of  that  neighborhood, 
had  been  indulging  in  an  indignation  meeting.  They  agreed 
to  a man  (?)  that  this  was  the  slowest  night  since  “Reds” 
Dolan  moved  to  that  vicinity;  not  a stray  “hound”  or  prowl- 
ing “skinner”  could  be  found.  There  wasn’t  a chance  to  ring 
door-bells,  either,  for  the  heat  had  driven  the  housekeepers  to 
the  front  doorstoop.  So  the  news  brought  by  “Reds”  was  to 
them  like  a cooling  draught  to  a desert  traveler.  Every  moth- 
er’s son  of  them  was  for  hiking  at  once  across  Church’s  lot  to 
aid  their  friendly  enemies,  the  “Dickson  Streeters.” 

Now,  Church’s  lot,  in  former  days,  was  the  site  of  a large 
chemical  factory.  The  property  extended  from  Dickson  to 
Crescent  street  a distance  of  half  a mile.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  the  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Weird  stories  had 
their  origin  in  the  grim  ruins.  Irving’s  “Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow”  has  not  a more  blood-curdling  effect.  Spectral 
drivers  lead  forth  their  phantom  steeds ; an  unfortunate  watch- 
man nightly  hangs  his  ghostly  self;  frightful  cries  arouse  the 
initiated,  and  every  night  the  shrouded  form  of  a woman  ap- 
pears at  the  office  window.  So  it  was  quite  natural  that  “The 
Raiders”  should  halt  before  crossing  the  lot. 

“The  Raiders”  were  not  cowards  by  any  means.  They 
would  stand  their  ground  against  any  mortal  foe.  But  to 
match  themselves  against  a ghost — whew!  “Wouldn’t  be  so 
bad,”  Johnny  Clark  remarked,  “if  a feller  knew  what  a ghos’ 
looked  like.”  “Aw,  wat  yuh  ’fraid  of?”  “Reds”  growled  dis- 
gustedly. “Didn’t  we  play  ball  there  today?  Didn’t  we  go 
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through  the  ole  warehouse  Sunday?”  “I  know,”  Dave 
Spicker  interposed,  “but  that  was  in  the  daytime;  ghoses 
only  are  at  night.”  “Looka  here,”  “Reds”  boasted,  “if  you 
fellers  are  gona  stan’  here,  I ain’t.  I’m  gona  cross  the  lot.” 
Arming  himself  with  two  large  stones,  “Reds”  proceeded 
toward  Dickson  street.  He  was  not  long  alone.  Not  a boy 
of  the  crowd  but  what  followed  him,  each  imitating  their 
leader  in  the  selection  of  ammunition.  Lightly  they  treaded, 
lest  the  slightest  sound  would  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the 
ghosts.  Should  any  credulous  youngster  dare  to  break  the 
silence  he  would  be  strongly  reprimanded  by  his  fellows. 

They  were  nearing  Dickson  street,  when  the  ever-alert  and 
none  too  comfortable  Johnny  Clark  called  “Reds”  to  look  at 
“that  white  thing  over  there.”  Immediately  every  eye  was 
focused  to  the  spot  pointed  to  by  Johnny.  “What  is  it,  any- 
way?” Sam  Strunk  questioned  timorously.  “What  do  you 
think  it  is,  stupid?”  Johnny  returned,  in  a tone  of  surprise. 
“What  else  but  a ghos’,  a’  course,”  he  added.  “What’s  ’at, 
Johnny?”  chimed  in  a chorus  of  voices,  “what  yuh  say,  a 
ghos’?”  “Sure,  I did,”  Johnny  replied.  “How  yuh  know?” 
the  chorus  asked  anxiously.  “Well,  didn’t  my  dad  say  that 
a ole  man  hung  hisself  over  there,”  Johnny  explained.  “Aw, 
rets,”  “Reds”  spoke  up,  “whose  afraid  of  ghoses?  They  can’t 
hurt  yuh,  anyway.”  “Can’t  they?”  two  or  three  youngsters, 
ready  to  relate  some  well-w^orn  tale  of  horrible,  ghostly  deeds, 
began,  ‘‘Why,  I know — ” “Here,  cut  that  out,”  “Reds”  inter- 
rupted; “if  there’s  any  ghos’  over  there,  I’m  gona  find  out.” 
As  before,  the  boys  rallied  around  “Reds”  and  marked  on  to 
conquer  or  die. 

Twenty-five  yards  from  the  “phantom”  “The  Raiders” 
halted.  No  sensible  boy,  however  brave,  w'ould  tempt  a 
ghost  too  much,  especially  when  the  “spectre”  was  making 
menacing  advances  toward  them— dancing,  as  it  were,  on  the 
evening  breeze.  “The  Raiders”  determined  to  let  Mr.  Ghost 
know  that  they  were  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Twelve  well- 
aimed  missiles  sped  “ghost-ward,”  and  immediately  twenty- 
four  sturdy  little  legs  were  bent  in  hurried  retreat.  The 
fleeing  urchins  turned  not  to  view  the  “ghostly  remains,”  but 


on  they  sped  until  the  electric  lights  of  Crescent  street  envel- 
oped them  in  their  glare. 

The  next  morning  “Reds”  and  “Danny”  Dougherty  returned 
to  the  “haunted”  spot  to  look  for  some  marbles  dropped  in 
flight.  With  heads  bent  low  they  were  eagerly  scanning  the 
ground,  when  suddenly  they  were  pitched  to  earth.  Looking 
up  quickly  they  espied  Mrs.  Murphy’s  “Nanny”  breaking  for 
cover.  Mrs.  Hopkins,  broom  in  hand,  was  following  the 
fleeing  goat.  “John,  oh,  John!”  the  wielder  of  the  broom 
shouted,  in  tones  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  her  husband, 
who  was  crossing  the  lot  on  his  way  to  work,  “look  what  that 
good-for-nothing  goat  of  Mis’  Murphy’s  did  to  your  good  stiff- 
bosom  shirt!  If  I had  my  way,  you’d  see  a lawyer  and  sue 
her  for  damages.”  “Phwat’s  that,  phwat’s  that  I hear?”  bel- 
lowed the  thunderous  voice  of  a large  woman,  whose  sud- 
ccvered  arms  indicated  a recent  engagement  with  a wash- 
tub.  “Ye’ll  stone  me  goat,  will  ye?  It  wouldna  be  good  fer 
ye,  me  lady,  if  I see  ye  doin’  it.”  “Well,  why  don’t  yuh  keep 
your  old  goat  in,”  snapped  the  yet  wrathful  Mrs.  Hopkins; 
“there  it’s  gone  and  ruined  my  husband’s  shirt.  I intend  to 
sue  fer  dam_ages.”  “Phwat’s  ailin’  ye,  are  ye  dac?”  the  owner 
of  the  goat  retorted.  “Flow’s  me  pur  ‘nanny’  to  reach  that 
moth-eaten  old  rag  of  a shirt  and  it  a good  five  feet  from 
ground.  Go  ’long,  now,  and  let  me  not  hear  of  ye  stonin’ 
me  goat  again,  an’  ye  do,  ye  wouldna  need  sue  fer  damages, 
ye’ll  git  yer  fill.” 

During  the  dialogue  “Reds”  and  “Danny”  were  mute  but 
thoughtful.  The  reference  to  a damaged  shirt  had  set  them 
thinking.  They  glanced  at  the  clothesline,  tied  to  two  poles 
on  the  lot,  and  then  to  the  collection  of  stones  upon  the  ground. 
“Say,  ‘Danny,’  ” “Reds”  finally  spoke,  “I  don’t  think  we  want 
them  marbles;  les’  go  home.’’  And  as  they  moved  on,  they 
resolved  that  no  alibi  of  theirs  would  ever  exonerate  Mrs. 
Murphy’s  “nanny.” 


Joseph  C.  Garland,  ’i8. 


HE  last  fading  streaks  of  sunset  had  disappeared  and  night 
had  fallen,  still  and  ghostly.  The  moon  glided  silently 
through  low-hanging  clouds  and  with  its  pale  rays  partly  illu- 
minated a battlefield.  Just  a few  hours  before  the  roar  of  battle 
had  reigned  supreme;  now  all  was  silent,  save  when  an  occa- 
sional shriek  of  a dying  soldier  pierced  the  night  or  when  the 
solemn  stillness  was  broken  by  the  raucous  cry  of  some  bird  of 
prey  that  wheeled  in  its  searching  flight  over  the  coming  feast  as 
the  man-built  birds  of  war  had  done  a short  time  before.  Debris 
of  all  kinds  and  guns  of  every  description  were  strewn  in  utter 
confusion  over  the  ground,  broken  or  still  erect,  looming  up 
in  the  darkness  like  huge  and  awful  watchdogs  awaiting  their 
quarry.  Horses  and  men  lay  in  horrible,  ghastly  heaps  about 
the  field,  dampened  in  their  own  life-blood,  and  forms  still 
leaned  against  their  guns  with  grim,  smiling  faces  and  with 
limp  arms  dangling  at  their  sides ; they  were  loyal  in  death  to 
the  flag  they  had  served  so  well.  The  ghastliness  of  this 
dreadful  scene  was  increased  tenfold  by  the  uncertain  light 
of  the  moon  as  it  glided  slowly  through  the  clouds. 

Among  the  still,  silent  figures  Captain  Carey  lay  mortally 
wounded.  His  left  arm  had  been  blown  off  above  the  elbow, 
and  the  blood  oozed  in  a fast  increasing  stream,  from  a wound 
in  his  breast  where  a bullet  had  zigzagged  its  way.  He  had 
been  overlooked  by  the  hospital  corps,  left  for  dead.  As  the 
night  grew  cooler  with  its  blessed  breeze,  the  form  moved  and 
twitched,  then  the  eyes  opened.  Slowly  Captain  Carey’s  senses 
returned.  Pain  dominated  his  consciousness,  he  was  being 
burned,  not  all  of  him,  his  chest  and  arm  only.  Why 

doesn’t  help  come?  Terror  swept  over  him  as  he 

realized  that  he  had  been  overlooked.  Overlooked. 

❖ ❖ Hg  shrieked  aloud  to  show  that  he  was  not  dead. 

Now  he  discovered  another  torture.  Thirst  consumed  him. 
“Water!  Water!’’  Oh!  but  for  one  drop  to  moisten  his 
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parched  tongue  and  burning  throat.  Perspiration  broke  out  all 
over  his  body.  Oh!  would  this  hell  ever  cease? 

Through  his  agonized  mind  all  the  doings  of  his  life  passed : 
vividly  he  saw  the  parting  kiss  he  had  given  to  his  wife  and 
little  one;  the  sorrow  they  would  endure  when  they  read  his 
name  in  the  list  of  the  dead.  He  remembered  with  a shudder 
that  attack.  He  had  spurred  his  horse  and  leaped  into  the 
very  mouths  of  the  enemy’s  guns.  Suddenly  the  animal  which 
he  rode  pitched  and  toppled  over  kicking  violently.  It  had 
been  shot  under  him.  After  that  had  come  that  burning  sen- 
sation in  his  breast — then — oh,  yes,  he  saw  it  all  now,  the  sud- 
den light  in  the  sky  before  him  and  his  fall  to  the  welcome 
earth.  After  that  he  could  remember  no  more,  his  senses  had 
left  him. 

“What  are  those  lights  over  yonder?”  “It  must  be  the 
camp.’'  His  breath  was  coming  in  short  painful  gasps.  “The 
Lord’s  will  be  done.”  It  was  more  peaceful  and  holy  now. 
He  was  dying  for  a good  cause.  Bobby  and  mother  would 
be  proud  of  him.  Thank  God!  He  would  rest  better  now. 
“What  was  that?”  Over  the  field  stole  the  soft, vibrant  notes  of 
a bugle,  playing  “Taps.”  It  had  reached  the  ears  of  Captain 
Carey  lying  in  his  death  agony  out  upon  that  bloody  field. 
“Goodby,  Bobby!  Goodby,  Jane!”  He  lay  prone  with  a con- 
vulsive shudder,  the  blood  gushing  from  his  mouth.  He  was 
sleeping  the  everlasting  sleep.  Out  there  on  the  battlefield, 
engulfed  in  darkness,  except  for  the  feeble  rays  of  the  moon, 
“Taps,”  the  summons  to  sleep,  had  called  Captain  Carey  to 
his  eternal  rest. 

Joseph  T.  Parr,  H.  S.,  ’i6. 
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5Ptanna 


A PIx^NO  is  a musical  hotbed  for  raising  a disturbance. 

The  piano  owes  its  existence  to  some  man  who  had  at 
least  a slight  suggestion  of  a brain.  It  was  not  the  idea  of 
taking  a big  box  and  disposing  of  a lot  of  wire  into  its  interior 
that  made  the  world  gasp,  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  but  the 
marvelous  convincive  power  of  the  man  who  thrust  his  finger 
into  the  eyes  of  over  a million  people  and  relieved  each  of 
several  hundred  dollars,  at  the  same  time  explaining  how  the 
piano,  when  set  up  in  a parlor,  will  collect  dust,  agents, 
scratches,  blackhand  letters  and  musically  inclined  persons 
who  like  to  sit  in  other  people’s  parlors  with  muddy  feet,  idle 
gossip  and  an  appetite  for  cake. 

Pianos  destroy  gladness,  induce  sadness  and  often  lead  to 
madness.  They  are  putting  nerve  specialists  into  6o  H.  P. 
limousines  at  an  appallingly  fearful  rate.  Every  little  town 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  obscurity  has  its  nerve  specialist 
going  out  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  a luxurious  car  and  admir- 
ing the  landscape  through  the  left  window  when  some  of  his 
old-time  friends  are  passing  on  the  right. 

The  piano  by  itself  is  a perfectly  harmless  article,  and  may 
be  draped  with  lace  or  decked  with  trophies  and  vases  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  and  becoming  manner,  but  when  it  is  tor- 
tured by  a young  lady  who  received  the  O.  K.  degree — for 
caramel  making — at  college,  well — . 

The  piano  is  a large  and  exceedingly  awkward  instrument, 
but  it  is  slightly  smaller  than  a room.  It  is  not  the  piano  that 
takes  up  so  much  space ; it  is  its  voice.  A piano  can  be  kept 
in  a serene  corner  of  a room  without  tripping  up  a person  once. 
But  its  voice  reaches  right  out  and  pushes  a pin  into  the  ten- 
derest  part  of  a person’s  body,  the  nerves,  and  makes  them 
howl  in  pain. 

For  five  dollars  down  a person  can  obtain  a piano  that  will 
in  time  put  everybody  in  that  neighborhood  six  feet  down. 
By  means  of  this  instalment  plan  we  can  have  a big,  polished. 
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bow-legged  piano  placed  in  the  home  and  collectors  calling 
around  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  as  regularly  as  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller takes  his  milk  and  crackers.  The  instalment  plan 
enables  one  to  enjoy  good  music  from  a piano  when  it  is  in  its 
prime  and  before  it  has  become  weak  in  the  vocal  cords  and 
then  will  it  to  several  succeeding  generations,  which  will  pay 
its  mortgage  and  cause  neighbors  to  tear  up  floors  and  buy 
profane  parrots  as  an  antidote  to  its  music. 

Joseph  J.  Quinn,  ’i6. 


lilip  Ntgltt  Hatrh 

Out  in  the  full  moon  tide. 

Beside  a lisping  stream. 

Alone  and  rapt  I sighed. 

In  saddest  joy  serene. 

And  many  a vision  high 
Shone  on  my  inward  eye. 

Behold!  a lone  star  peeps 
Adown  upon  the  wave. 

And  night  a vigil  keeps 
In  solemn  stillness  grave. 

Methought  a voice  came  nigh 
And  pie^rced  the  silv’ry  sky. 

Through  all  the  dreamy  hours. 

So  rife  with  balm  and  ease. 

Nestled  ’mid  sleeping  flowers. 

Bathed  in  the  soughing  breeze. 

Beside  the  flow  I stay 
And  watch  till  break  of  day. 

J.  V.  Buckley,  ’17. 
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SlJjf  5.10  ulratn 


Be  the  day  sunshiny  or  full  of  rain, 

There’s  nothing  to  me  like  the  5.10  train. 

I hear  it  puffing  and  blowing  its  way 
Down  the  pages  of  Latin  and  French  all  day. 

At  noon,  at  recess,  and  half-past  two. 

It  seems  like  the  day  will  never  get  through. 

Tempus  and  tide  never  wait  for  men. 

But  I always  wait  for  the  old  5.10. 

Of  course,  there’s  a train  called  the  3.15, 

But  it’s  slow  and  plodding  and  might  have  seen 
The  days  of  Napoleon  or  other  big  men; 

But  there’s  nothing  to  me  like  the  old  5.10. 

At  the  rate  of  forty  or  maybe  more. 

We  tear  through  towns  with  a fearful  roar. 

Then  I snuggle  down  in  my  red  plush  seat ; 

No,  sir,  the  old  5.10  just  can’t  be  beat. 

Then  the  tickets  are  punched  to  the  rythmic  strain 
Of  the  car  wheels  clattering  their  glad  refrain. 

I put  back  my  ticket  and  snuggle  again. 

There’s  no  train  to  compare  with  the  old  5.10. 

A friend  may  snuggle  beside  me,  too. 

But  not  one  of  those  friends  who  bill  and  coo. 

I guess  billing  and  cooing  have  all  been  tried 
Time  and  again  on  that  5.10  ride. 

When  the  signal  is  given  the  train  slows  down. 

And  i get  off  at  my  little  home  town. 

I cannot  speak  but  with  pompous  pride 
Of  that  Parkton  train  and  its  glorious  ride. 

Commuter. 
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a lie  S’trokp  (0ar 


“W  ELL,  Mickey,  the  hammer  has  fallen  at  last,”  said  Jim 
McGrath  to  his  crippled  room-mate,  George  Mickson, 
generally  known  as  “The  Grind,”  because  of  his  studious  dispo- 
sition. 

“Talk  English,”  said  George. 

“Well,  when  I came  here  after  the  last  recitation  I found  a 
note  under  the  door  requesting  my  presence  in  the  Dean’s 
office.  Arriving  at  same,  I was  politely  notified  by  Professor 
Wilson  to  discontinue  as  stroke  until  I could  pass  my  Math- 
ematics and  Physics  conditions,  and  you  know  it’s  next  to 
impossible  for  me  to  pass  those  conditions.  When  our  new 
coach,  ‘Pop’  Emmet,  heard  the  news  he  was  furious,  and 
immediately  appealed  to  the  Dean,  but  that  distinguished 
gentleman  upheld  Willy’s  ruling.” 

“Can’t  you  pass  those  conditions  in  time  for  the  big  race?” 
questioned  George. 

“Perhaps,  but  even  then  I would  be  out  of  trim,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  race  the  crew  should  have  been  made  three  weeks 
beforehand  and  should  run  like  a smooth,  well-oiled  machine,” 
dejectedly  answered  Jim. 

“I’ll  help  you.  If  you’ll  study  with  me.  I’ll  have  those  con- 
ditions passed  within  a month’s  time,”  George  said  deter- 
minedly. 

“I’m  with  you,  Georgie.” 

Jim  studied  with  George  for  one  whole  month,  and  after 
successfully  passing  his  exams  he  collided  with  George  in  the 
corridor  awaiting  the  results. 

“Yea,  Georgie,”  Jim  greeted  him,  as  happy  as  a lark,  “you 
did  it,  all  right.’’ 

“Nonsense,  Jim,  it  was  your  determination,  anyhow.  Now 
that  it’s  over,  you  go  down  to  the  boat-house  and  get  back 
into  your  old  place  as  stroke.” 

“Pop”  Emmet  personally  toiled  with  Jim  for  three  weeks, 
but  grinding  at  his  lessons  and  toiling  in  the  shell  was  an 
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great  strain  on  Jim,  so  when  the  day  of  the  race  arrived  Jim 
was  far  from  being  well,  but  the  remembrance  of  Micky’s  and 
Pop’s  labors  helped  him  pluck  up  courage. 

The  day  was  perfect.  There  was  a light  breeze  stirring,  and 
the  boats  of  all  description  that  were  lined  up  along  the  course 
were  decorated  in  Verton’s  gold  and  Southern’s  cardinal  pen- 
nants. Both  shores  were  densely  covered  with  people,  and 
the  observation  trains,  one  on  each  shore,  resembled  long 
serpents.  The  crowd  would  first  cheer  one  college  and 
then  the  other.  The  shells  were  in  position — great,  long, 
white  specks  on  the  calm,  azure  surface  of  the  river. 

Of  a sudden,  everything  was  hushed ; it  was  as  if  some  spell 
had  been  cast  over  the  crowd.  Sixteen  bronzed  warriors 
tensely  leaned  forward,  tugging  at  their  buried  blades  and 
awaited  the  pistol  shot.  Then  cheer  after  cheer  was  hurled 
across  the  river.  ^ 

They  are  off! 

During  the  first  quarter  Emmet  felt  like  a criminal.  He 
had  let  a sick  man  go  into  the  race.  He  knew  Jim  was  out 
of  sorts,  but  to  make  a change  at  the  last  minute  was  like 
killing  all  their  chances,  and  this  race  meant  more  to  Emmet 
than  anyone  knew.  So  he  prayed  that  Jim  would  last  the  full 
distance. 

The  shell  was  leaping  ahead  like  a thing  alive,  the  eight 
blades  rising  and  falling  in  perfect  unison.  “One — two,  one — 
two,”  counted  Jim. 

The  stroke  had  been  dropped  to  thirty-six  and  the  shell  was 
riding  high,  almost  skimming  over  the  surface.  Jim  was 
rowing  the  race  of  his  life,  and  they  gradually  drew  away  from 
the  others.  A mile  and  a half  had  been  covered.  Jim  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects,  and,  although  they  were  two 
lengths  ahead  of  the  nearest  shell,  Jim  had  his  doubts  as  to 
the  outcome. 

Now  Jim’s  pulling  was  purely  mechanical.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  get  weak.  Another  half  mile,  and  out  of  the  corners 
of  his  eyes  he  could  see  the  bow  of  the  Southern  shell  directly 
opposite  him.  About  a half  length  lead,  stroke  sick  and  the 
race  only  half  over.  Another  half  mile  and  his  brain  was  reel- 
ing. He  was  groggy. 
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“One — two,  one — two,”  he  counted  thickly.  Something  hit 
him  in  the  face.  It  was  a handful  of  water  the  coxswain 
scooped  up  and  threw.  He  knew  Jim’s  condition  as  he  sat 
there  white-faced  but  quiet.  Anxiously  he  watched  Jim 
battle  against  exhaustion. 

The  other  crews  were  passing  them.  The  last  mile.  How  he 
was  suffering.  Jim  listened — one,  two — the  coxswain  was 
counting  for  him,  and  gradually  he  went  on  from  two  to  four 
and  then  to  six. 

At  the  last  half  mile  Jim  dared  open  his  eyes,  and  to  his 
astonishment  he  saw  the  Southern  shell  two  lengths  behind. 
The  stroke  had  been  increased — the  last  desperate  effort.  Jim 
pulled  for  his  life.  The  Southern  shell  was  gaining;  now  only 
a half  length  lead;  the  other  shell  was  gaining  slowly  but 
surely.  Jim  could  dimly  hear  the  coxswain  pleading  with  the 
crew  to  brace  up.  They  were  going  to  lose,  after  all.  No! 
They  must  not  lose.  Now — once  again — a shot  rang  out.  What 
terrible  suspense — what  agony.  Ah!  he  could  see  it  was  a 
gold  flag  the  judge  had  dropped.  The  race  was  over  and  they 
had  won. 

Jim  dimly  heard  the  frantic  cheers  of  his  schoolmates.  ‘‘Jim 

McGrath,  umpty ”He  smiled,  and  then  everything  went 

black  before  his  eyes.  He  fell  forward  into  the  waiting  arms 
of  his  coxswain.  The  exertion  had  been  too  much  and  he 
had  fainted  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

Thomas  Cole,  H.  S.,  'i8. 
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®lii  Jiaaks 


I enjoy  nothing  so  much  as  old  school  books  and  memories 
of  boyhood.  When  I recall  those  charming  days  I find  myself 
once  more  within  the  cheerful  circle  of  youth.  Those  days, 
though  gone,  are  mine  forever.  As  I take  up  a well-worn 
book  and  open  it  at  a familiar  page  and  read  once  more  the 
lines  which  at  one  time  seemed  uninteresting  and  tiresome, 
almost  unconsciously  I repeat  line  after  line  aloud,  for  now 
I can  fully  appreciate  their  beauty  and  rhythm.  I can  remem- 
ber my  first  impression  of  school  books.  I looked  upon  them 
as  a boy  does  upon  the  forceps  of  a dentist  and  wishes  all  sorts 
of  things  upon  the  inventor  of  those  instruments  of  torture. 

At  first  I felt  great  aversion  to  them.  Why  should  I be  so 
changed  now?  We  all  greatly  cherish  some  little  remem- 
brance of  departed  friends,  because  it  seems  to  bring  us  closer 
to  them.  Old  school  books  are  remembrances  of  bygone  days. 
By  looking  over  them  and  meditating  on  old  school  pleasures 
I seem  to  become  a boy  again  and  to  forget  the  dullness  of 
daily  life. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  return  of  old  school  friends  and  the 
revival  of  old  intimacy.  But  one  cannot  meet  a boyhood 
acquaintance  every  day  if  he  lives  in  a city  far  distant  from 
that  in  which  he  spent  his  youth.  By  perusing  parts  of  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  I can  remember  who  was  called  upon  to 
translate  many  of  the  lines  and  I can  almost  hear  the  very 
words  they  say. 

Here  is  a book,  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil,  the  very  book  that  I 
used  long  ago.  As  I turn  the  pages  I see  marks  of  many  kinds, 
the  interpretation  of  which  I no  longer  remember.  They  seem 
as  strange  as  the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Although 
now  I cannot  decipher  any  of  them,  still  I know  that  every 
one  had  a definite  meaning.  Between  the  leaves  there  is  a 
paper  on  which  is  drawn  the  picture  of  one  of  our  teachers, 
and,  although  it  is  not  an  exact  likeness  of  the  original,  it  looks 
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a great  deal  like  him  I wonder  if  he  is  still  alive  and  teaches 
in  the  same  old  school. 

Recently  I had  occasion  to  visit  a second-hand  book  store 
with  a friend.  While  glancing  over  the  books  which  were 
piled  in  numerous  rows  I found  one  which  had  really  belonged 
to  a school  friend  of  mine.  I immediately  called  the  dealer 
and  questioned  him  as  to  how  he  had  come  by  the  book.  He 
described  the  man  who  had  sold  the  book  to  him  and  after 
consulting  some  of  the  papers  on  his  desk  told  me  the  address 
of  my  friend.  After  making  our  purchase  we  left  the  store 
and  I went  to  my  lodgings,  intending  to  visit  my  old  acquaint- 
ance. Acting  on  the  dealer’s  directions,  I found  my  friend 
at  home  and  spent  an  evening  with  him  that  I shall  never 
forget. 

I was  pointing  out  to  him  last  evening  the  little  collection 
of  books  I had  gathered  together.  “I  wish  the  good  old  times 
would  come  again,”  he  said,  “when  we  were  young.  Then  we 
were,  I am  sure,  a great  deal  happier.  Do  you  remember  the 
tricks  we  used  to  play,  and  how  much  fun  we  thought  it  was 
to  play  tricks  upon  others  and  how  we  felt  when  some  one 
played  a trick  on  us?  How  we  used  to  ‘kill  our  grandmother’ 
every  year  to  see  the  opening  game!  How  we  used  to  make 
excuses  for  not  knowing  our  lessons  and  for  coming  to  school 
and  mass  late  in  order  to  escape  jug!  How  we  used  to  look 
forward  every  month  to  receiving  an  honor,  only  to  find  our 
mark  dangerously  near  sixty!  Although  we  did  not  think 
it  at  the  time,  our  school  days  were  the  golden  days  of  our 
life.”  I told  him  that  I remembered  the  days  when  I came 
home  with  twenty  excuses  for  being  late,  while  in  reality  I 
was  gently  detained  in  jug.  I remember  our  pleasant  walks 
to  the  country  on  Thursdays  and  holidays.  They  are  all 
gone,  now  that  we  are  no  longer  boys,  and  the  things  which 
we  once  enjoyed  we  cannot  enjoy  again.  I remember  the 
time  we  went  out  after  persimmons  and  the  results  of  eating 
some  delicious  green  ones.  But  all  this  is  past;  we  cannot 
enjoy  things  as  we  did  long  ago.  We  cannot  do  whatever  we 
wish,  and  where  we  formerly  walked  we  must  now  ride.  Yet, 
could  those  days  return,  could  you  and  I become  young  again 
B.nd  go  to  school  every  day,  I know  we  should  be  happy. 
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No  one  can  truly  understand  our  feelings,  unless  he  has 
had  like  experiences;  such  a one  alone  can  sympathize  with 
us.  We  shall  continue  to  recall  happy  times,  look  over  the 
books  we  have  saved,  long  after  our  interest  in  more  sordid 
things  of  life  have  died  out. 

W.  Leo  Johnson,  H.  S.,  ’15. 


JfrienJiBl|tp’0  iSpfrattt 

Not  on  Biscay’s  troubled  main. 

Nor  on  India’s  seaboard  lea. 

But  fate  and  fortune  linked  us  close 
On  peaceful  friendship’s  sea. 

We  saw  the  dark  blue  rollers  rise 
And  bulge  and  burst  to  foam. 

We  saw  the  stars  at  nighttime  gleam 
From  out  their  arching  dome. 

We  heard  the  sea-mew  in  its  flight. 

But  storms  ne’er  came  our  way; 

We  saw  the  sun  in  distance  dimmed 
But  never  darked  our  day. 

A few  short  years  our  hands  were  joined. 

Our  hearts  in  deep  repose; 

No  premonition’s  silent  blast 
Gave  warning  of  its  close. 

It  came  at  night  when  all  was  still. 

On  friendship’s  peaceful  sea. 

Without  a storm,  without  a blast. 

One  link  broke  silently. 

We  floated  far,  we  floated  wide. 

And  on  our  vessels  bore ; 

But  shall  we  meet  one  day  again, 

A voice  says — nevermore. 

Joseph  J.  Quinn,  ’16. 
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A g>tgntfirant  Parallrl 


LITTLE  over  a century  ago  the  world  stood  amazed, 
shocked,  dumbfounded,  at  the  awful  excesses  perpetrated 
in  that  great  catastrophe  known  as  the  “French  Revolution.” 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  civilization  had  such  an  orgy  of 
blood  and  passion  been  seen. 

Before  this  terrible  revolution  France  could  hardly  be  said 
to  have  discarded  the  old  feudal  system,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  despotic  and  corrupt  of  monarchies.  The  peasants  and 
poorer  classes  were  so  ground  down  by  taxation  and  personal 
abuse  that  one  of  them^  hardly  dared  call  his  soul  his  own. 
Every  man  oppressed  the  man  beneath  him,  and  the  peasant, 
the  lowest  in  the  scale,  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  was  forced 
to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  great  structure  of  abuse  and 
corruption. 

Although  this  system  of  government  was  poor  and  inade- 
quate, it  was,  nevertheless,  a system,  and  although  dishonesty 
and  corruption  of  all  kinds  seemed  to  be  the  keynote  of  all 
political  transactions,  France  as  a monarchy  was  a veritable 
“Utopia’’  when  compared  with  the  hellish  chaos  of  murder  and 
rapine  that  followed  under  the  name  of  “Liberty.” 

All  things  earthly  must  have  an  ending,  and  with  the  advent 
of  the  weak  and  vacillating  Louis  XVI,  the  French  monarchy 
came  to  its  downfall.  From  the  slums  of  the  cities,  wherein 
lived  the  very  dregs  of  humanity,  ground  down  and  sunken  to 
the  level  of  beasts,  ominous  murmurings  began  to  come  and 
spread  through  the  rural  districts,  and,  being  ignored,  they 
gathered  strength  until  with  a mighty  roar  the  French  Revolu- 
tion burst  into  being. 

The  “Mob  of  Paris,’’  consisting  of  the  most  degraded  m.en 
and  women  in  the  country,  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
its  hands  and,  inflamed  by  the  speeches  of  such  fiends  as 
Danton,  Robespiere  and  Marat,  commenced  the  wild  excesses 
that  turned  the  whole  country  into  an  enormous  slaughter  pen. 

The  king  and  queen  and  those  of  the  nobles  and  upper  classes 
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who  could  not  escape  were  murdered  regardless  of  age  or  sex, 
and  as  the  blood  lust  of  the  mobs  clamored  for  more  victims 
the  priests  of  the  country  were  slaughtered  and  the  “Reign  of 
Terror”  began. 

Churches  and  convents  were  sacked  and  burned,  and  France, 
in  the  madness  that  followed,  solemnly  renounced  God  and 
placed  “Reason”  on  His  throne.  Decent  men  lived  in  perpetual 
fear  of  being  denounced  as  Royalists  and  guillotined,  for  in 
those  dark  days  denunciation  meant  conviction  and  few  found 
their  way  to  liberty  after  once  being  imprisoned  as  “enemies 
of  the  state.” 

Such  was  the  French  Revolution;  truly  a terrible  thing;  the 
very  reading  of  it  were  enough  to  fill  one  with  a sickening 
dread,  but  withal  it  is  not  unparalleled  and  we  need  not  search 
the  records  of  the  so-called  “Dark  Ages”  if  we  would  find  a 
similar  case,  for  here  at  our  very  days,  in  the  “enlightened” 
twentieth  century,  is  a condition  of  affairs  which  bids  fair  to 
eclipse  all  that  has  gone  before. 

Mexico  under  her  presidents  could  not  have  been  called  a 
triumph  of  democracy ; her  being  was  not  exactly  a vindication 
of  republican  principles;  nor  was  she  in  any  way  the  earthly 
paradise  dreamed  of  by  Lafayette. 

Her  peasants  were  poor  and  densely  ignorant  and  had  only 
a nominal  voice  in  the  government;  the  rich  patrician  of  the 
cities  despised  the  poor  peons,  and  the  president  was  really  a 
dictator.  The  government,  however,  was  strong  and  in  its 
way,  capable. 

At  present  the  government  has  been  wrested  from  the  hands 
of  the  educated  and  cultured  upper  classes  and  the  country  is 
practically  in  a state  of  anarchy.  Life  and  property  are  in  the 
hands  of  and  at  the  tender  mercies  of  the  various  cut-throat 
bands  of  “revolutionists.” 

These  wretches  respect  neither  age,  sex  nor  profession; 
priests  have  been  murdered,  banished,  robbed  and  persecuted 
in  every  way;  citizens  of  foreign  countries  have  been  robbed 
and  murdered,  and,  not  content  with  these  lawless  acts,  the 
inhuman  degenerates  have  sacked  convents  and  outraged  the 
sisters  residing  therein.  Free  rein  is  given  to  every  evil  pas- 
sion of  man  and  bestially  is  at  its  height. 


Such  is  Mexico  today. 

Such  are  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  this  enlightened  age 
at  our  very  doors,  and  by,  our  sufferance,  in  a country  over 
which  we  claim  certain  rights.  Truly  we  should  be  proud. 

W.  D.  Hodges,  ’17. 


Oltfarartpriatira 

Violets  ever  peeping, 

Lily  is  so  tall; 

Myrtle’s  always  creeping. 
Near  Ivy  on  the  wall. 

Pansy,  quiet,  pensive. 

Causes  Rose  to  blush. 

While  Susan’s  eye  offensive 
Makes  bright  Daisy  tush. 

The  gaysome  Gladiolia 

Have  peaceful  Olive,  green 

With  envy  at  Magnolia 
And  the  fair  Jessamine. 


Ambrose  Quinn,  ’15. 


Qlotttplpxt0n 


HE  complexion  is  the  hue  permanently  residing  in  the 
wallpaper  of  the  face. 

Complexions  are  of  two  kinds — installations  and  prepara- 
tions. The  former  is  installed  at  birth  and  becomes  attractive 
and  entertaining  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  so  much  so  that 
if  the  complexion  is  in  conjunction  with  a pretty  face  and  a 
few  neat  dimple  dints,  young  men  will  cut  through  three  ar- 
cades and  up  four  avenues  just  to  obtain  a second  glimpse  of 
it.  The  latter  kind  is  bought  in  boxes  and  put  on  the  cheeks 
with  small  brushes,  although  when  the  Pomeranian  poodle 
downstairs  is  fretting  for  its  evening  walk  the  counterfeit 
complexion  can  be  put  on  hastily  with  the  finger  tips.  Few  of 
Nature’s  imitators  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  their  cheeks  are 
posters  advertising  the  vacuum  brains  located  immediately  to 
the  rear  of  them. 

The  complexion  is  the  orchard  of  the  face.  In  the  springtime 
of  life  it  blooms,  which  ordinarily  is  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
when  a girl’s  blushes  reach  to  her  ears  and  her  dress  to  her 
shoetops.  At  this  period  of  life  the'  complexion  becomes  no- 
ticeable and  stands  out  conspicuously  even  on  a girl  with  red 
hair  and  two  compartments  to  her  chin.  The  ideal  complexion 
is  a pool  of  velvet  rose  and  warm  pink  and  when  this  has 
favorable  surroundings  such  as  two-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
dimples  and  two  ruby  cushion  lips  and  nicely  framed  in  rich 
brown  hair,  it  is  soothing,  to  say  the  least,  and  no  sane  person 
can  call  his  time  wasted  who  gazes  upon  it  with  an  eye  to 
beauty. 

Eight  hours  sleep  will  get  at  a complexion  from  within  and 
will  fill  it  out  and  tone  it  up  like  a Mount  Blanc  sunset.  Pine- 
apple sodas  and  marshmallow  sundaes  will  also  get  at  a com- 
plexion at  the  interior  and  will  make  it  resemble  a Pittsburg 
rainbow.  A pretty  complexion  is  a beautifier  of  girls.  It  lends 
charm  to  a plain  face ; it  enhances  the  attractiveness  of  a pretty 
face ; it  accentuates  the  fascination  of  a beautiful  face.  A coral 
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or  alabaster  colored  complexion,  nicely  tinged  with  pink,  is 
an  antidote  to  tired  eyes ; it  fills  the  soul  with  sublimeness  and 
also  fills  the  divorce  court  with  complicated  cases. 

This  world  is  full  of  women  who  have  acquired  their  mar- 
riage papers  solely  on  their  complexions;  and  this  world  is 
full  of  men  who  have  acquired  their  walking  papers  solely  on 
their  complexions — when  they  assumed  a too  talkative  hue 
around  the  base  of  the  nose. 

J.  J.  Quinn,  ’i6. 
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(Satpuiag  olljrnugi}  ffiaur^la 


’^HE  professor  of  Greek,  who  had  been  slumbering  peace- 
fully, awoke  with  a start,  then  sat  up  and  listened  intently. 
Again  came  the  sound  that  had  awakened  him.  Some  one 
outside  of  the  house  was  tossing  pebbles  against  the  window 
pane.  With  his  heart  playing  a solo  on  his  ribs,  the  professor 
hastily  donned  his  clothes.  For,  to  the  professor,  that  strange 
and  mysterious  summons  at  the  dead  of  night  seemed  to 
mark  the  turning-point  of  his  life,  the  realization  of  all  his 
hopes  and  dreams. 

Now,  before  we  proceed,  let  it  be  known  that,  although  in 
the  class-room  the  professor  had  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  a stern,  strict  and  practical  man,  whose  only  object  in 
life  seemed  to  be  the  drilling  of  Greek  into  the  heads  of  unap- 
preciative students — yet,  because  of  that  very  fact,  the  pro- 
fessor was  an  old  fraud ! Hidden  away  in  his  room  were  more 
romantic  tales  of  love  and  adventure  than  any  high-school 
girl  would  ever  be  guilty  of  perusing.  Every  night,  after  his 
work  was  finished,  he  would  devour  page  after  page  of  highly 
adventurous  fiction,  thrilling  love  stories  and  the  like.  Then, 
with  a sigh,  he  would  close  the  book  and  sit  there  and  dream 
and  dream.  Oh,  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  fainting  hero- 
ines the  professor  saved  from  certain  death!  Mostly  they 
were  heiresses,  and  their  fathers  were  generally  persecuted 
by  relentless  enemies.  And  always  the  professor  outwitted 
the  villains  and  brought  them  to  justice  with  wonderful  skill 
and  courage — in  his  dreams!  Needless  to  say,  the  professor 
was  romantic — highly,  intensely  romantic.  He  hated  himself 
for  the  puny  part  he  played  in  life.  What  chance  had  adven- 
ture, mystery,  romance  or  intrigue  in  the  life  of  a college  pro- 
fessor? What  chance  had  he  to  save  a brown-haired  damsel 
from  the  machinations  of  a gang  of  scoundrels?  And  so  the 
professor  chaffed  under  his  unromantic  duties  by  day  and 
dreamed  of  adventure  by  night.  And  here  we  return  to  our 
story. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  professor  stubbed  his  toes  in  his  excite- 
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ment  and  put  his  clothes  on  inside  out?  For  now  his  dream 
was  materialized.  Here  was  mystery,  intrigue,  romance. 
Here  was  adventure  knocking  at  his  very  door — or,  rather, 
throwing  pebbles  at  his  window  pane ! 

The  professor  stole  down  the  back  stairs  and  slipped  fear- 
fully out  into  the  black  night.  He  made  out  the  figure  of  a 
man  on  the  porch.  From  his  lusty  panting  the  professor  saw 
he  had  been  running  and  was  well-nigh  exhausted.  Thus 
assured  that  the  man  was  harmless,  the  professor  quite  boldly 
went  up  to  him. 

“What  do  you  want  with  me?”  he  whispered,  his  voice 
squeaking  with  excitement.  The  man  panted  awhile,  then 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  a neighboring  forest. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  save  me!”  he  begged.  “Save  me  from 
those  men!  They’ve  had  me  locked  up  in  a house  over  in 
the  forest.  Tonight  I escaped,  but  they’re  after  me,  now. 
They’re  coming  to  take  me  back  again!” 

“But  why  should  they  imprison  you?  What  do  they  want 
with  you?”  asked  the  bewildered  professor.  At  this  the  man 
became  almost  violent. 

“Those  scoundrels!”  he  shrieked.  “They  want  my  inven- 
tion, but  they’ll  never  get  it!  It  took  my  whole  life  to  find 
the  secret  of  perpetual  motion,  and  now  no  one  knows  it  but 
Margaret  and  I.  They  can  kill  me  before  I’ll  tell  them ! And 
Margaret— she  won’t  tell  them ! . Oh,  no,  she’ll  never  tell 
them”  and  he  sent  out  peal  after  peal  of  laughter.  Plainly 
the  poor  man’s  nerves  were  unstrung. 

But  the  professor  fairly  hugged  himself  with  joy.  Here  was 
adventure  for  you ! A great  inventor  discovers  the  secret  of 
perpetual  motion.  A band  of  clever  villains  kidnap  him  and 
imprison  him  in  a house  in  the  forest  in  order  to  force  him 
to  tell  them  his  priceless  secret.  And  then,  there  was  Mar- 
garet. Now,  who  was  Margaret?  By  all  the  laws  of  light 
fiction  Margaret  should  be  the  inventor’s  daughter.  Probably 
she  had  been  kidnapped  with  her  father,  because  the  leader  of 
the  ruffians  wanted  to  marry  her!  But  the  professor  wanted 
to  be  sure,  so  he  remarked : 

“You  say  your  daughter,  Margaret,  is  still  imprisoned  in 
the  house  over  in  the  woods?” 
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“My  daughter?”  the  man  replied.  “Margaret?  Oh,  yes! 
My  daughter  Margaret!  She’s  locked  up  in  the  house  over 
there.  To  find  the  house  you  follow  the  road  through  the 
forest  until  you  come  to  a spot  where  there  are  laurel  bushes 
growing  everywhere.  You’ll  see  a big  iron  gateway,  covered 
over  with  laurels.  That  gateway  leads  to  the  house.” 

The  professor  was  about  to  ask  the  inventor  why  he  had 
left  his  daughter  in  the  house  while  he  had  escaped,  but  the 
answer  came  to  him  immediately.  A frail  young  girl  could 
never  escape  on  foot  from  the  forest  and  elude  the  kid- 
nappers. It  all  became  clear  to  the  professor.  The  inventor 
did  not  intend  to  escape  from  the  villains  at  all!  He  had 
gotten  away  from  the  house  only  in  order  to  let  some  one 
know  of  their  plight,  and  then  he  would  go  back  to  his  daugh- 
ter. Then,  with  a friend  on  the  outside  of  the  house  helping 
them  and  having  a carriage  ready  to  bear  them  quickly  out  of 
the  forest,  the  inventor  and  his  daughter  could  easily  escape. 

Before  the  professor  could  ask  any  more  questions  shouts 
were  heard  coming  from  the  forest.  The  professor’s  teeth 
chattered  at  the  thought  of  the  nearness  of  the  gang  of  ruf- 
fians, but  with  a hero’s  calm  and  steady  voice  he  shouted  to 
the  man  near  him : 

“Hurry!  Move  away  from  the  house,  quick!  Make  them 
believe  you’ve  seen  no  one  since  you  escaped.  Go  back  with 
them  now  and  tell  your  daughter  that  assistance  is  at  hand. 
If  I live  till  tomorrow  night,  you  and  your  daughter  shall  be 
freed  from  these  dastardly  scoundrels !” 

With  these  heroic  words  the  professor  pushed  the  inventor 
toward  the  road,  then  hastily  climbed  the  back  stair.  From 
his  room  he  heard  sounds  of  a scuffle,  and,  peeping  through 
the  blind,  saw  a band  of  men  leading  his  friend,  the  inventor, 
back  into  the  forest. 

The  professor  slept  not  a wink  that  night,  but  paced  the 
floor  till  morning.  Now  that  adventure  had  thrust  itself  upon 
him,  he  didn’t  know  whether  he  was  heartily  glad  or  scared 
stiff.  One  moment  he  would  resolve  to  tell  the  police  of  the 
matter  and  there  end  it  all  so  far  as  he  was  concerned — then 
immediately  he  would  call  himself  a coward  and  a quitter  for 
having  wooed  Adventure,  and  then  “backed  down”  when  she 
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cast  her  glance  upon  him.  Finally,  however,  he  decided  to 
stick  to  his  word  and  rescue  that  inventor  and  his  daughter 
or  perish  miserably. 

The  professor  failed  to  meet  his  classes  that  day,  giving  as 
an  excuse  that  he  was  sick.  He  was.  He  was  scared  sick! 
Every  time  he  thought  of  breaking  into  that  house  of  mur- 
derous kidnappers  he  wanted  to  resign  his  professorship  and 
embark  for  Africa.  During  the  day  he  collected  an  electric 
flash-light,  a revolver,  and  a small  crow-bar,  which  answered 
for  a “jimmy” — all  of  which  articles  are  standard  equipment 
for  heroes.  Next  he  got  out  his  carriage  and  carefully  greased 
the  wheels  to  prevent  all  noise.  He  even  thought  to  place  a 
bottle  of  smelling-salts  in  the  carriage,  for  who  ever  heard  of 
a heroine  that  didn’t  faint  when  she  was  rescued? 

At  length  night  came  on.  When  his  clock  had  struck 
twelve,  the  professor  cast  a lingering,  farewell  glance  on  the 
scenes  he  had  learned  to  love,  then  clicked  to  his  horse  and 
set  off  down  the  road  through  the  forest.  Watching  closely 
for  the  laurel  bushes  the  inventor  had  spoken  of,  the  professor 
drove  on  and  on.  Finally  a turn  in  the  road  brought  to  view 
a great  iron  gateway  leading  through  what  seemed  to  be  a 
solid  wall  of  laurels.  Tying  his  horse,  the  professor  investi- 
gated. The  gate  was  locked,  and  the  laurel  bushes  only 
served  to  hide  a high  stone  wall  which  completely  surrounded 
the  house.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  climb  that  wall! 
and  the  professor  did — that  is,  after  much  anguish,  he  got  to 
the  top,  then  sat  down  heavily  to  recover  his  much-needed 
breath.  But  the  spikes  and  broken  glasses  imbedded  in  the 
top  quickly  aroused  his  feelings  and  he  promptly  lost  his  hold 
and  fell  safely  to  the  other  side.  A great  stone  building  met 
his  gaze.  He  encircled  it  to  find  a window  suitable  to  use  his 
“jimmy”  on.  He  was  rather  amazed  to  find  every  window 
covered  with  neat  iron  bars.  Then,  when  he  was  almost  dis- 
couraged, he  came  across  a window  the  bars  of  which  were 
loose.  This  was  probably  how  the  inventor  had  made  his 
escape  the  night  before.  With  a Niagara  of  perspiration  pour- 
ing over  his  brow,  the  professor  pried  open  the  window  and 
stepped  into  the  building.  Not  a sound  did  he  hear.  As  he 
sneaked  here  and  there  his  knees  vibrated  like  the  prongs  of  a 
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tuning-fork.  He  came  upon  a door  securely  barred  on  the 
outside.  Here,  he  decided,  was  where  the  inventor  and  his 
daughter  were  kept.  With  trembling  fingers  he  unbolted  the 
door,  opened  it  and  cast  the  rays  of  his  light  about  the  room. 
His  friend,  the  inventor,  lay  on  a cot  sleeping  soundly.  Shak- 
ing him  lightly,  he  awoke  the  man. 

“Here,  get  up,”  he  whispered.  “I’ve  come  to  take  you  away! 
I’ve  got  a carriage  outside.  Hurry,  and  awake  your  daugh- 
ter.” 

The  inventor  looked  blankly  at  the  professor,  then  spoke  in 
an  injured  tone:  “Who  are  you?  What  do  you  want? 
Don’t  you  hurt  me!  Go  away  from  here!”  The  professor 
became  impatient. 

“Come,  stop  that  nonsense!  I’ve  come  to  save  you.  Do 
you  want  those  villains  to  get  your  invention?” 

“Invention?  Oh,  yes,  invention!  Look,  here’s  my  inven- 
tion.” The  man  picked  up  a cigar  box  and  took  from  it  a 
spool  with  a nail  running  through  it. 

“There  it  is— that’s  my  invention ! Perpetual  motion ! See 
it  go  round!” 

Something  strange  was  happening  to  the  professor’s  brain. 
His  knees  threatened  to  give  way  under  him. 

“Why,  man,  you  blasted  fool,  that’s  no  invention!”  he 
screamed.  “Where  is  your  daughter,  Margaret?” 

With  great  willingness  the  man  trotted  over  to  a cupboard 
and  brought  out  a little  rag  doll. 

“There — that’s  Margaret!”  he  smiled;  then,  proudly,  “she’s 
got  pretty  dresses,  too !” 

The  professor  cannot  be  blamed  for  his  actions.  The  poor 
inventor  was  found  next  morning  with  two  black  eyes  and 
three  ribs  fractured.  While  Margaret — the  professor  twisted 
Margaret’s  head  off,  then  he  trampled  on  her! 

Let  this  tale  end  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  professor  got 
out  of  the  place  safely.  But,  just  as  he  departed  from  the 
spot,  he  cast  the  ray  of  his  light  on  the  gateway  through  the 
laurels.  Over  the  archway  was  a neat  sign — 

“Dr.  Gordon’s  Asylum  for  the  Insane!” 

The  professor  is  no  longer  romantic. 

H.  Raymond  Peters,  ’i8. 
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ISrtroBpfrtimt 


I used  to  think  I knew  a lot  in  first  or  second  high, 

When  to  my  Greek  or  Latin  two  hours  I did  apply. 

And  gee!  when  I took  hold  of  French  and  spoke  it  right  out 
loud, 

They  sometimes  talk  of  Lucifer,  but,  gee  whiz!  I felt  proud. 

I spoke  it  to  the  brakeman,  I hummed  it  when  I slept; 

I yelled  it  at  the  milkman  and  I sang  it  when  I wept. 

Profanity  was  not  for  me  when  with  my  classic  French 

I strode  around  real  bumptious  like  while  others  took  the 
bench. 

And  now  sometimes  when  leisure  comes  and  takes  me  by 
the  hand, 

In  front  of  our  old  pictures  in  the  corridor  I stand. 

Not  handsome,  not  by  any  means,  but  faces  filled  with  joy. 

For  we  were  just  the  simple,  ordinary  high  school  boy. 

But  when  we  gained  admission  to  that  famous  college  band 

We  took  what  all  high-brows  would  call  an  unprecedented 
stand ; 

We  wrote  to  authors  asking  them  if  they  wished  to  write  our 
lives. 

And  we  started  preparations  to  take  the  whole  world  by 
surprise. 

But  now  we  know  we  know  we  know  what  little  we  do  know. 

Since  Philosophy  has  taught  us  how  to  reason  out  just  so. 

Those  high  school  days  were  great  old  days,  just  seething 
full  of  glee. 

But  I’d  rather  be  a Junior  than  a high  school  devotee. 

Joseph  J.  Quinn,  ’i6. 
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JT  WAS  a balmy  Sunday  morning  in  April.  The  sun  was 

putting  forth  its  brightest  rays  and  gladdening  the  earth 
with  its  smdle.  The  streets  of  the  city  were  thronged  with 
people,  many  of  whom  were  going  to  church.  Among  the 
crowd  was  a fair-faced  girl  of  about  sixteen,  holding  the  hand 
of  a golden-haired  boy.  They  were  chatting  merrily  as  they 
walked  along,  but  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
pealing  of  bells  from  a nearby  tower.  How  sweetly  they 
sounded  as  their  tones  were  wafted  over  the  city,  giving  their 
message  of  love  to  all.  The  two  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
church,  and,  entering,  took  a seat  in  the  middle  aisle.  Soon 
the  priest  began  his  sermon,  which  was  entitled  “The  Cruci- 
fixion,” and  in  it  he  told  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
and  of  the  consolation  He  had  received  from  the  thief  to  whom 
He  promised  Paradise.  If  the  priest  had  looked  down  in  the 
middle  aisle  he  would  have  seen  a little  boy  weeping  bitterly 
at  the  thought  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour,  who,  even  in 
His  agony,  remembered  the  repentant  sinner.  When  the  ser- 
mon was  ended  the  little  boy  whispered  to  his  sister,  “Ask  him 
to  preach  it  again.”  Church  was  soon  over,  and,  on  arriving 
home,  the  girl  took  down  the  family  Bible  from  its  place  and, 
while  her  brother  listened  intently,  she  rehearsed  once  more 
the  story  of  the  thief’s  conversion.  Again  the  boy  was 
touched,  and  when  they  went  to  the  dinner  table  the  mother 
inquired  why  his  eyes  were  so  red. 

On  a beautiful  Sunday  in  May,  the  little  boy  received  for 
the  first  time  his  Lord  and  God  in  Holy  Communion.  How 
sweetly  he  told  his  sister  that  he  would  try  to  make  repara- 
tion for  the  cruelty  shown  to  our  Lord  on  the  cross. 

Years  passed  away,  and  he  was  now  nearing  his  twenty-first 
year.  He  was  greatly  changed  in  morals  and  habits.  He 
was  no  more  the  sweet  little  boy  of  years  gone  by,  for  he  had 
formed  the  drink  habit  and  stayed  out  late  at  night.  His 
sister  tried  to  change  him,  but  without  success.  One  night, 
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in  a drunken  stupor,  he  became  angered  at  another  man,  and, 
drawing  a revolver,  shot  him  through  the  heart.  The  police 
entered,  he  was  taken  to  the  station,  and  when  his  trial  took 
place  he  was  sentenced  to  be  electrocuted  in  a month’s  time. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  3 A.  M.,  for  in  the  East  a little 
rosy  light  began  to  show  itself  above  the  horizon.  Against 
the  sky  were  dimly  outlined  the  cold  gray  walls  of  the  Mich- 
igan Penitentiary.  At  the  entrance  to  the  institution  was  a 
little  gathering  waiting  to  be  admitted,  that  they  might  see 
the  execution  of  a criminal  convicted  of  murder.  In  the  midst 
of  the  group  was  a fair-faced  woman  of  about  thirty.  How 
she  could  endure  such  a sight  was  a mystery.  Her  clothes 
were  plain,  yet  neat;  her  face  bore  a look  of  sadness.  She 
had  come  not  to  see  a prisoner  punished,  but  to  try  to  com- 
fort him  in  his  last  hour  of  life ; he  was  her  brother.  The 
big  door  finally  opened  and  she  was  pushed  aside  by  the 
crowd,  impatient,  even,  to  see  a fellow-man  die. 

In  Cell  88,  on  the  criminal  fioor,  there  lay  a man,  young  in 
years  but  old  in  sin.  His  wan  face  and  thin  hands  showed 
signs  of  former  strength.  Before  his  cell  the  watch  kept  up 
his  unceasing  march  through  the  corridor.  Just  then  a mur- 
muring of  voices  was  heard  and  a guard,  escorting  a young 
woman,  came  and  stood  before  the  cell.  When  the  convict 
saw  her  he  hid  his  head  in  shame. 

‘‘Shall  I let  her  in?’’  asked  the  guard. 

“Yes,”  returned  the  convict,  in  a cracked  voice.  The  guard 
v/as  surprised,  for  since  his  trial  the  man  had  been  obdurate 
and  would  allow  no  visitor,  not  even  a priest,  to  enter  his  cell. 
Silently  the  woman  approached  the  cot  on  which  he  lay,  and, 
taking  his  thin  face  between  her  soft  hands,  spoke  soothingly 
to  him.  As  they  sat  there  the  condemned  man  recalled  his 
virtuous  youth,  and,  thinking  of  his  present  condition,  shed 
bitter  tears  of  regret.  “Read  for  me,  once  more,”  he  pleaded, 
“the  story  of  the  good  thief.”  When  the  reading  was  finished 
he  asked  for  the  priest  and  his  peace  with  God  was  quickly 
made. 

Unannounced  the  five  guards  that  were  to  lead  him  to  his 
death  stood  before  the  cell.  Without  a word  he  arose,  kissed 


his  sister,  and,  walking  to  the  door  of  the  cell,  he  said,  “I  am 
ready,”  and  was  gone.  The  last  room  on  the  criminal  floor 
is  known  as  the  death  chamber,  for  the  convicted  never  leave 
it  alive.  On  this  bright  morning  in  May  it  was  crowded  with 
people  waiting  to  see  the  execution. 

A short  walk  brought  the  guards  and  their  prisoner  to  this 
room.  A hush  lay  on  the  people  as  they  entered.  The  white- 
haired  priest,  with  a figure  of  Christ  uplifted,  asked  the  pris- 
oner if  he  had  anything  to  say.  Kneeling  down,  the  convict 
joined  his  hands  and  prayed:  “Oh,  God!  who  in  Thy  last  agony 
didst  promise  a place  in  Paradise  to  the  repentant  thief, 
although  I am  unworthy,  take  me,  also,  that  my  soul  may 
rest  in  peace.”  At  that  moment  a tearful  face  appeared  in 
the  doorway,  and  when  she  heard  the  prayer  she  faintly  smiled 
and  departed.  Stepping  back,  the  prisoner  allowed  himself  to 
be  strapped  in  the  chair,  and,  the  switch  being  turned  on,  he 
was  carried  to  his  Judge. 


Thomas  V.  Murphy,  H.  S.,  ’i8. 
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Olonmt  of  iForty 

My  beaux 
Are  numerous  O, 

So  funny  and  so  jolly  O ! 

Patsy,  Nell  and  Molly  O, 

They  call  me  in  their  folly  O 1 

My  age, 

Like  vintage  O, 

Seems  younger,  by  golly  O, 

Than  when  I was  a dolly  O 
Beneath  the  mistle  and  the  Holly  O ! 

My  looks, 

So  cute,  O, 

Are  sweet  as  any  honey  O ! 

Full  of  flash  and  sunny  O, 

Backed  by  all  my  money  O ! 

Ambrose  Quinn,  ’15. 
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iEiJuratinn 

F all  the  words  in  the  category  of  human  expression,  educa- 
tion is  surely  the  most  abused.  Any  man  who  acquired 
a reputation  in  any  line  of  endeavor  is  spoken  of  as  an  edu- 
cated person.  The  boy  who  has  fooled  away  many  precious 
years  in  a school  where  most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  weaving 
baskets  or  teaching  handicraft  is  said  to  have  received  a good 
education.  And  again  do  people  call  that  man  educated  who 
has  studied  mathematics  till  it  is  with  him  almost  an  obses- 
sion. But  surely  this  is  not  education.  Education  does  not 
consist  in  cramming  facts  and  theory  into  a man’s  head  regard- 
less of  order,  nor  even  with  the  highest  possible  degree  of  sys- 
tematic precision. 

The  term  itself  signifies  that  the  process  is  eductive;  it 
means  to  draw  forth,  to  lead  out,  and  specifically  to  develop, 
to  instruct  and  to  nourish  and  cultivate  man’s  physical,  mental 
and  moral  powers,  to  render  him  efficient  to  cope  with  the 
ordinary  difficulties  and  duties  of  life.  Here  education  may 
be  called  formative,  for  it  is  the  shaping,  the  moulding  of  dis- 
position and  temperament.  Once  formed,  this  development 
may  further  be  evolved  by  constantly  applying  one’s  brain 
energy  not  passively,  gulping  in  anything  that  comes  to  notice, 
independent  of  authority,  but  actively,  thinking  for  one’s  self. 

Education  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  capacity  of  the 
individual  to  be  developed.  Hence  it  is  that  both  time,  labor 
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and  money  are  being  daily  wasted  by  our  school  system  in 
cramming  into  the  heads  of  mere  boys  of  thirteen  years  all 
the  intricacies  and  deep  problems  of  higher  mathematics,  when 


they  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  capacity  to  assimilate 
them. 


Who,  then,  you  ask,  is  an  educated  man?  That  man  is  edu- 
cated who  can  think  for  himself,  and  pass  judgment  on  a sub- 
ject without  having  some  one  supply  his  thoughts. 


C.  G.  O.,  ’15. 


War 


SOLDIER,  lying  in  a London  hospital,  it  is  related. 


recently  shocked  an  elderly  lady  visitor  by  his  open 
grumbling.  “Why,”  said  she,  “you  are  the  first  one  I met 
who  did  not  like  it  at  the  front.”  “Well,  the  others  must  have 
been  fools  or  liars!”  was  the  tart  reply. 

The  sentiments  of  this  English  Tommy  are  apt  to  be  those 
of  the  majority  who  have  experienced  life  on  the  actual  firing 
line.  Except  for  a few  supreme  moments — a proud  departure 
amid  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  civilian  friends,  or  when  in  the 
heat  of  conflict  there  comes  complete  forgetfulness  of  self^ — 
war  has  little  to  attract  the  individual.  Once  seen  as  inev- 
itable and  beckoning  them  on  as  to  a sacred  duty,  men  go 
gamely  to  their  death,  but  during  the  monotonous  hours  spent 
in  the  water-flooded  trenches  in  their  inmost  hearts  they  will 
curse  it. 

War  has  received  its  definition  for  all  time.  With  each  suc- 
ceeding conflict  the  definition  seems  to  grow  more  applicable. 
But  is  this  not  only  seeming?  The  outcry  at  present  is  against 
the  methods  of  waging  war.  Throughout  the  centuries,  since 
the  days  when  men  catapulted  stones,  the  same  cry  has  been 
raised  at  the  advent  of  every  frightful  carrier  of  death.  With 
the  development  of  knowledge  conditions  change  and  men 
chafe  as  they  adjust  themselves  to  them.  War  itself  has 
ever  remained  the  same.  It  is  a protest  against  an  injustice, 
real  or  fancied,  and  in  so  far  represents  something  good  in 
human  nature.  It  has  always  and  ever  will  be  the  opportunity 
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for  the  outbreak  of  the  worst  passions  of  men,  as  well  as  the 
occasion  for  the  noblest  sacrifices. 

War  is  rooted  in  the  good  and  evil  impulses  of  men,  and 
will  last  as  long  as  intrigue  and  injustice.  Far  easier  is  it  to 
conceive  the  world  dominated  by  an  Alexander  than  to  enter- 
tain the  thought  of  men  with  passion  at  white  heat  repressed, 
submitting  tamely  to  an  arbiter  after  the  stinging  insult  or 
the  measured  blow.  The  peace  propagandist  represents  a 
highly  developed  type,  and  we  like  him  for  his  doctrine,  but 
while  we  listen  to  his  ringing  condemnations,  the  apologist  of 
war  opens  the  volumes  of  history  to  show  how  the  softening 
vices  of  peace  sap  a nation’s  vitals  as  well  as  war.  War  will 
never  find  a place  in  the  idealist’s  scheme  of  things  as  they 
ought  to  be,  but  in  the  “working  order”  on  this  little  globe 
of  ours  it  will  ever  retain  its  place. 

J.  J.  L.,  15. 

^oa^  (So  S’ppttb  Baration 

Vacation  does  not  mean  cessation  from  all  work,  nor  does 
the  term  imply  that  we  should  go  forth  to  some  mountain 
height  or  to  the  shores  of  the  deep,  sounding  sea,  and  there 
indulge  in  blissful  inactivity — to  use  the  same  diligence  in 
avoiding  labor  as  we  had  exerted  in  its  performance.  It  means 
rather  that  we  are  to  enjoy  freedom  from  the  pursuance  of 
some  accustomed  duty,  whatever  that  might  have  been,  for  a 
definite  interval.  Vacation  implies  that  we  have  at  some  pre- 
vious time  or  other  been  engaged  in  a determined  course  of 
action.  Vacation  is  not  perpetual,  for  this  is  merely  idleness. 

How,  then,  shall  we  occupy  ourselves  during  vacation  time? 
Surely  there  is  no  better  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
some  one  part  of  our  being,  be  it  intellectual  or  physical,  nay, 
even  moral,  which  was  probably  neglected,  and  with  sufficient 
reason,  due  to  the  burden  of  our  studies.  For  no  man  can 
effectively  cultivate  all  his  powers  at  one  time;  one  will  always 
predominate.  If  your  muscles  have  grown  soft  through  lack 
of  use,  try  swimming.  If  your  brain  has  become  dull;  if  math- 
ematics have  stunted  your  imaginative  and  esthetic  growth, 
and  have  caused  you  to  neglect  the  classics  of  your  language; 
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if  weighty  duties  and  their  fitting  performance  have  occupied 
all  the  moments  which  you  had  intended  to  devote  to  reading, 
here,  indeed,  is  the  golden  opportunity.  Vacation  time! 
Grasp  it,  and  then  smile  with  satisfaction  later  on. 

C.  G.  O.,  ’15. 


“Habor  3pst  110^^130” 

n 'Y/^IRTUE  is  its  own  reward”  is  a proverb  known  at  least  in 
the  abstract  to  every  man.  So  obvious  is  its  truth  that  it 
has  been  admitted  by  every  nation,  no  matter  how  low  its  moral 
and  intellectual  status.  Yet  how  many  are  there  among  civi- 
lized men  and  even  among  those  who  move  in  the  circles  of  the 
cultured,  dillying  and  dallying  and  even  growing  heretical  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  equally  obvious  and  consoling  truth  that 
“Labor  ipse  voluptas.”  It  is  indeed  with  very  truth  that  with 
our  knowledge  of  men  and  the  times  we  can  safely  say,  that 
there  are  a great  many  among  us,  who  either  miss  entirely  the 
“laborum  dulce  lenirhen,”  or  realize  it,  alas,  when  their  days 
are  narrowing  and  their  race  almost  run. 

It  is  the  man  who  labors  in  season  and  out,  inspired  by  mo- 
tives that  become  rather  the  “vir”  than  the  selfish  time-server, 
who  is  happiest.  Life  to  such  a one  is  a veritable  cycle  of  joy. 
Whether  his  course  lay  in  the  realm  of  intellect  or  in  a lower 
but  perhaps  none  the  less  noble  and  honorable  sphere,  the  in- 
tense and  spiritual  joy  of  a work  well  done  is  most  surely  his. 
His  reward  is  one  “that  no  man  can  take  from  him.”  To  him 
alone  belongs  an  “otiose  cum  dignit^te’’  with  a satisfaction 
unknown  to  the  procrastinator  and  the  idle  man. 

Hail  to  the  man  of  work! 

J.  V.  B.,  ’17. 


(0rat0ru — An  AhopI. 

QNE  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fine  arts  is  oratory ; yet,  to 
my  mind,  one  of  the  most  neglected.  It  is  looked  upon 
generally  as  something  which  only  a lawyer  or  a preacher  need 
know  and  practice.  One  does  not  have  to  acquire  vast  exper- 
ience in  life  to  sound  the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion.  True  it 
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is  that  oratory  is  a powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a lawyer 
and  an  untold  means  of  doing  good  when  employed  by  the 
preacher.  But  how  often  is  a business  man  obliged  to  address 
a board  meeting  on  occasions  when  he  needs  more  than  the 
dry-boned  recital  of  statistics.  The  physician  is  requested  to 
lecture  and  the  banker  is  requested  to  speak  on  financial 
conditions.  How  painful  is  it  for  their  audience,  when  the 
speaker  is  nervous,  self-conscious,  or  knows  not  even  the 
rudiments  of  sustaining  the  attention  and  interest  of  his 
hearers. 

On  the  other  hand  nothing  appears  to  me  more  admirable 
than  a man  who  has  the  power  of  holding  the  minds  of  an 
assembly  enchained  and  enchanted  by  the  cleverly  woven  web 
of  his  speech,  who  has  the  ability  to  fascinate  their  souls,  impel 
their  wills  and  win  them  over  to  his  cause.  For  what  is  so 
praiseworthy  as  that  one  man  should  rise  up  and  move  a multi- 
tude by  the  very  powers  that  nature  has  given  to  each  one  of 
the  multitude?  And  what  is  more  beautiful  for  a being  en- 
dowed vAth  understanding,  than  a speech  which  bodies  forth  in 
choicest  language  wise  maxims,  good  counsel  or  solid  rock 
foundationed  reason  driven  home  with  pleas  that  appeal  to 
the  human  emotions.  Further  advantage,  almost  innumer- 
able as  they  are,  shall  not  be  mentioned  here.  But  briefly  let 
us  remark  how  frequently  it  happens  that  not  only  personal 
dignity,  but  even  the  safety  and  well  being  of  the  less  in- 
structed— yes,  even  of  a nation — depends  vitally  on  the  orator. 
Wherefore  let  us  say  with  Cicero,  “Continue  as  you  are  doing, 
young  men,  and  apply  yourselves  earnestly  to  the  study  of 
oratory,  that  you  may  be  an  honor  to  yourselves,  a help  to 
your  friends  and  a treasure  to  your  country. 

W.  A.  S.,  ’17. 


3a.  iSraprf ! 

^las,  what  has  come  to  pass  among  us?  Quid  dicemus? 

A reign  of  intellectual  anarchy  has  succeeded.  Culture  is 
dethroned.  For  once  at  least  the  Greeks  have  ceased  to  mould 
the  thought  and  character  of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 
Woe  is  us!  Forever  are  we  to  disprove  our  vaunted  claim  to 


mental  vigor,  by  stilling  the  classic  tongue  of  Demosthenes  and 
Sophocles  in  so  many  of  our  schools. 

This  is  a mistake  that  has  already  begun  to  work  havoc  in 
the  minds  of  our  generation  and  to  bring  forth  a race  of  care- 
less, slipshod  thinkers,  if  thinkers  at  all.  It  is  the  logical  pro- 
duct of  the  age  of  commercialism.  And  undeniably  it  gives 
the  lie  to  our  mouth  in  our  loud  boast  of  progress,  just  placing 
us  hopelessly  in  default  of  the  standard  we  claim. 

But  nowadays  when  we  are  hearing  so  much  anent  classic- 
ism and  commercialism,  when  everything  even  the  spiritual  is 
measured  by  the  material,  it  will  very  probably  pay  us  in  the 
long  run  to  stand  aside  from  the  maddening  throng  and  intel- 
lectual whirlwind  and  listen  to  the  dictates  of  sound  judgment 
on  the  subject.  And  we  will  very  probably  be  better  men, 
cultured  men  and  the  thinkers  of  our  age  if  we  adhere  closely 
to  the  Jesuit  “ratio  studiorum”  which  insists,  to  the  eternal 
glory  of  that  distinguished  body,  upon  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  tongue. 

Surely  the  Greek  culture,  the  training  that  produced  an  Aus- 
tin, a Newman,  a Bossuet  and  a Webster  and  is  even  to-day 
held  in  highest  esteem  by  men  who  really  studied  Greek  in 
their  undergraduate  years,  for  the  training  it  gave  them,  for 
the  power  of  concentration  and  accurate  study  they  now  have, 
due  to  this  early  training — surely  such  an  advantage  is  not  to 
be  foregone  because  of  the  levity  of  material  and  unthinking 
minds. 


J.  V.  B.,  ’17. 


PHILIP  1.  HEPISLER,  ex-’oS,  M.  S. 
Pvosidoiit  of  Alumni  As:sooiatioi\. 


Ahtmiti  AB0iuialimt  Siinjiila  (Enllcyp 

Board  of  Government  for  1915. 

Rev.  William  J.  Ennis,  S.J.,  Honorary  President,  ex-officio. 
Rev.  Joseph  I.  Ziegler,  S.J.,  Moderator. 

Executive  Committee : 

Philip  I.  Heuisler,  ex-’gS,  B.S.  ’06,  M.S.  ’12,  President  and 
Chairman. 

Victor  I.  Cook,  ex-’oy,  Ph.B.  ’08,  LL.B.,  First  Vice-President. 
Charles  O’Donovan,  ex-’yy,  LL.D.  ’12,  M.D.,  Second  Vice- 
President. 

Joseph  A.  Carey,  A.B.  ’13,  A.M.  ’14,  Treasurer. 

James  P.  Walsh,  A.B.  ’12,  LL.B.,  Financial  Secretary. 

Francis  X.  Milholland,  A.B.  ’gg,  A.M.  ’00,  Recording  Secretary. 

Directors : 

1913— 1915. 

Thomas  W.  Jenkins,  ex-’58. 

Martin  A.  O’Neill,  A.B.  ’96,  M.D. 

Matthew  S.  Brenan,  ex-’yg,  A.M.  ’03. 

1914 —  1916. 

Charles  O’Donovan,  ex-’yy,  LL.D.  ’12,  M.D. 

Charles  R.  Whiteford,  ex-’oo. 

Charles  S.  Grindall,  H.S.,  ’6y,  A.M.  ’96,  D.D.S. 

1915 —  igiy. 

Isaac  S.  George,  A.B.  ’01,  LL.B. 

J.  Boiseau  Wiesel,  A.B.  ’oy,  A.M.  ’10,  Ph.D.  ’ii. 
Thomas  A.  Whelan,  Jr.,  H.S.,  ’95. 
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REV.  WILLIAM  H.  KELLY,  ’07. 


Rev.  William  II.  Kelly  celebrated  his  first  Mass  at  St. 
Elizabeth’s  Church,  December  19,  1914.  Father  Kelly  came 
to  Loyola  in  1903  after  making  his  preparatory  studies  at  the 
parochial  and  public  schools.  Having  received  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree from  Loyola  in  1907,  Father  Kelly  continued  his  studies 
at  St.  Mary’s  Seminary  and  since  ordination  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  St.  Katherine’s,  of  this  city. 


‘‘^/^CTIVITY  is  the  sign  of  life,”  sayeth  the  philosopher;  and, 
judged  according  to  this  revered  dictum,  the  many  ac- 
tivities of  the  Loyola  Alumni  Association  during  the  past  year 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  spark  of  vitality  is  strongly 
aflame  within  the  Association,  and  that  the  Loyola  Alumni 
are  very  much  alive,  indeed!  Having  just  lately  passed  the 
first  milestone  of  its  existence — its  twenty-fifth  anniversary — 
the  Association  this  year  has  progressed  very  well,  and  is  now 
a source  of  undoubted  interest  to  all  the  Alumni,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  excellent  attendance  at  the  various  affairs  held 
throughout  the  year. 

As  the  first  event  of  the  Fall  season,  a “get-together” 
smoker  was  held  in  the  College  Library  early  in  November, 
and  attracted  quite  a large  number  of  the  former  students. 
Preceding  the  reunion  proper,  the  gathering  was  entertained 
by  the  talented  impersonations  of  Mr.  Archie  Leon  French, 
whose  efforts  were  well  received.  Buffet  luncheon  was  then 
served. 

The  theatre  party,  held  at  the  New  Academy  of  Music  on 
Monday,  November  23,  was  a success  from  every  viewpoint. 
The  play  selected  was  “King  John,”  with  Mr.  Robert  B.  Man- 
tell  in  the  leading  role.  Although  this  drama  had  previously 
been  given  at  Loyola  by  the  College  Dramatic  Association,  it 
had  never  been  attempted  in  this  city  by  Mr.  Mantell,  and 
for  that  reason  was  of  particular  interest.  Elaborately  staged 
and  splendidly  acted,  the  performance  was  a revelation,  and 
made  a deep  impression  on  all  present,  Mr.  Mantell  especially 
coming  in  for  unbounded  applause. 
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REV.  EDWIN  L.  LEONARD,  ’lo. 

Rev.  Edwin  L.  Leonard  was  ordained  September  24,  1914, 
on  the  completion  of  his  theological  studies  at  St.  Mary's 
Seminary.  Father  Leonard  is  from  St.  Mary’s  Star  of  the  Sea 
parish  of  this  city  and  came  to  Loyola  for  the  last  year  of 
the  high  school,  and  in  1910  received  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
Father  Leonard  is  now  pursuing  post-graduate  work  at  the 
Catholic  University. 


The  Nominating  Convention,  to  select  the  names  to  be  voted 
upon  at  the  yearly  election,  was  held  on  December  15,  with 
delegates  present  from  most  of  the  former  classes.  As  Mr. 
George,  who  had  been  president  for  two  years,  refused  to 
become  a candidate  again,  two  entirely  new  “slates”  were 
drawn  up,  and  arrangements  were  completed  for  the  election. 

That  the  selection  of  the  officers  for  the  coming  year  was 
a matter  of  general  interest  was  shown  by  the  attendance  at 
the  election,  which  was  held  on  the  evening  of  January  13. 
Following  the  voting,  Mr.  George,  who  presided,  took  occa- 
sion to  congratulate  Father  Michael  A.  Purtell,  S.J.,  of  the 
College  Faculty,  who  laughingly  admitted  to  being  fifty  years 
“young”  that  day.  Most  of  the  Alumni  present  were  ac- 
quainted with  Father  Purtell,  who  had  been  at  Loyola  seven- 
teen years,  and  all  hastened  to  add  their  congratulations. 

With  “On  to  Guilford”  as  their  slogan,  the  members  of  the 
Association,  nearly  100  strong,  gathered  at  the  Emerson  Hotel 
on  February  2 for  their  annual  banquet.  And  right  pleased 
were  they  to  hear  from  Father  Ennis  that  “the  deed  to  the 
lot  at  Guilford  was  safely  locked  in  a strong  box.”  For  now 
they  felt  that  they  were,  in  very  truth,  beginning  “to  get 
somewhere.” 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Mitchell,  professor  of  pediatrics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  delivered  the  principal  address  of  the 
evening,  taking  for  his  topic  “Modern  Educational  Methods.” 
He  warmly  congratulated  the  faculty  of  Loyola  on  their  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  the  classics,  declaring  that  the  man  who 
had  a classical  education  always  proved  his  efficiency  when 
necessity  demanded  it.  He  strongly  scored  many  of  the 
modern  methods  of  teaching,  especially  the  vocational  train- 
ing, which,  he  said,  should  come  after  the  classical  course, 
when  the  mind  and  will  of  the  boy  have  been  strengthened 
and  broadened,  and  he  will  not  consider  only  the  selfish,  utili- 
tarian motives  that  arise  from  vocational  training. 

Mr.  George  M.  Shriver,  second  vice-president  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  gave  an  interesting  review  of  the 
railroad  situation,  and  showed  how  the  roads  were  forced  to 
ask  for  an  increase  in  rates,  owing  to  the  many  rigid  Federal 


and  State  laws,  which  had  reduced  the  surplus  and  earnings 
of  the  roads  to  a very  low  level. 

The  retiring  president,  Mr.  Isaac  S.  George,  after  making  a 
plea  for  quicker  and  heartier  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
Alumni  when  matters  were  called  to  their  attention,  turned 
over  the  reins  of  government  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Philip  I. 
Heuisler.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Conlon  was  toastmaster  for  the 
evening. 

The  final  event  of  the  year,  the  Memorial  Mass  and  Com- 
munion, was  held  on  Sunday,  April  25,  in  the  College  Chapel. 
Rev.  Edwin  L.  C.  Leonard,  of  the  class  of  1910,  was  the  cele-" 
brant,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
who  had  gone  to  their  reward  within  the  year.  Following 
the  mass,  a breakfast  and  informal  reunion  was  held  in  the 
students’  gymnasium.  Owing  to  a severe  illness,  Mr.  Philip 
I.  Heuisler  could  not  be  present  at  the  memorial  services. 
We  are  glad  to  say,  however,  that  he  is  now  far  advanced  on 
the  road  to  recovery. 

“It’s  a short,  short  way  to  Guilford  Estate,”  we  sang  at 
the  banquet,  and  surely  we  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion can  voice  no  brighter  hope  for  Alma  Mater  than  this — 
that  it  WILL  be  a short,  short  way  to  Guilford  Estate,  and  a 
short,  short  time  before  college  and  church  are  firmly  estab- 
lished there. 


A.  J.  B.,  ’14. 


ffiuynla  Scbatittg  ^arirty 


An  innovation  introduced  this  year  was  the  holding  of  the 
debates  on  Thursday  evening.  Thus  the  orators  were  in  fine 
fettle  for  a battle  of  skill  after  the  rest-up  on  the  weekly  holi- 
day. Unusual  interest  was  shown  in  the  meetings  during 
the  year  and  the  climax  was  reached  in  the  preliminaries  for 
'the  final  public  debate.  After  several  meetings,  in  which  real 
argumentative  power  was  shown,  the  following  were  selected 
to  represent  the  Society  before  the  public  on  June  2: 

Joseph  J.  Quinn,  ’16. 

Herbert  R.  O’Conor,  ’17. 

Ferdinand  H.  Schoberg,  ’17. 

William  A.  Sehlhorst,  ’17. 

The  pictures  of  the  debaters  appear  on  another  page.  The 
subject  for  discussion  is : “Resolved,  That  the  policy  of  the 
present  administration  in  regard  to  Mexico  is  justifiable.” 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are : 

President,  John  J.  Lardner,  ’15. 

Vice-President,  Leo  A.  Codd,  T6. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Clarence  G.  Owings,  ’15. 

Recording  Secretary,  Herbert  R.  O’Conor,  ’17. 


HERBERT  R.  O’CONOR,  ’17 
First  Affirmative. 


LOYOLA  COLLEGE, 


PUBLIC  DEBATERS 


uitjp  Morgan  Irbating  i>ortPtg 


The  honorable  members  of  the  Morgan  Debating  Society 
have  had  a most  successful  term.  As  senators  and  representa- 
tives they  have  commanded  the  applause  of  a thankful  nation 
while  they  outlined  a wise  and  safe  national  policy;  as  Su- 
preme Court  judges  they  handed  down  decisions  declared  just 
by  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  truly  showed  themselves  other 
Daniels  come  to  judgment.  They  have  even  stooped  to  plead 
for  the  humble  high  school  boy,  and  poured  forth  floods  of 
impassioned  eloquence  in  condemnation  of  the  barbarous  and 
anachronistic  system  of  jugging. 

The  chests  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  this  illustrious 
organization  had  deemed  fit  to  enter  upon  its  roster  could  be 
plainly  seen  to  dilate,  and  their  arched  foreheads  to  expand,  as 
they  noticed  the  looks  of  awe  and  reverence  on  the  counten- 
ances of  the  “youngsters”  and  heard  the  whispered  query,  “I 
wonder  which  side  won  today?” 

One  of  the  numerous  glories  heaped  upon  the  society  was 
the  privilege  of  holding  a court-martial  at  the  April  reading 
of  marks,  for  the  edification  of  the  faculty,  college,  high  school 
and  preparatory  classes.  The  budding  forensic  power  of  the  at- 
torneys and  the  self-possession  of  the  witnesses  was  favorably 
commented  upon  by  all,  and  the  trial  had  several  agreeable 
notices  from  the  various  newspapers. 

While  speakers  from  the  floor  have  been  enthusiastic  all 
year,  the  high-water  mark  of  feeling  and  excitement  was 
reached  at  the  meeting  which  marked  the  close  of  the  1915 
term  of  the  Morgan  Debating  Society,  when  one  of  the  gentle- 
men from  the  floor,  having  received  recognition,  spoke  gravely, 
in  measured  and  solemn  tones,  “I  impeach  the  president,”  etc. 
Slowly  that  bewildered  officer  relinquished  the  chair  to  the 
vice-president.  After  some  heated  altercation  and  general 
excitement  another  speaker  rose  and  impeached  the  vice-presi- 
dent. No  officer  seemed  to  please  all  the  members,  and  when 
the  last  censor  stepped  from  the  chair,  with  a look  of  chagrin 
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upon  his  face,  preparations  for  the  election  of  new  officers 
were  put  in  order.  But,  “All’s  well  that  ends  well,’’  and  that 
meeting  ended  in  a rousing  and  heartfelt  cheer,  as  the  motion 
for  impeachment  was  defeated  by  a large  majority  and  the 
president  reinstated. 

On  Friday,  March  21,  in  the  yearly  prize  debate,  held  before 
the  Fathers  of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body,  the  question, 
“Resolved,  That  Active  Intervention  in  Mexico  Would  Be  Un- 
wise and  Unjustifiable,’’  was  ably  defended  by  Alfred  Wilson 
and  Raymond  Furlong,  while  the  negative  side,  S.  Scrimger 
and  J.  Ramsay  Barry,  attacked  fiercely  the  “safe  and  sane’’ 
policy.  The  victory  was  awarded  to  the  affirmative  side.  The 
winner  of  the  medal  will  be  announced  on  graduation  night. 

The  officers  for  both  sessions  were  as  follows : 

President,  1914  and  1915,  D.  Albert  Donegan,  ’15. 

Vice-President — 1914,  Alfred  Wilson,  ’15;  1915,  Gerard 
Muth,  ’16. 

Secretary — ^1914,  Thomas  Lind,  ’16;  1915,  J.  E.  Keelan,  ’15. 

Assistant  Secretary — 1914  and  1915,  Joseph  Parr,  ’16. 

Censor — 1914,  Gerard  Muth,  ’16;  1915,  Alfred  Wilson,  ’15. 

Assistant  Censor — 1914,  J.  Murnane,  ’15;  Joseph  Mona- 
ghan, ’16. 

Moderator — Mr.  F.  W.  O’Hara,  S.J. 

Joseph  T.  Parr,  Ass’t.  Sec’y. 


0prrt}i  SriPtitifir  §>Drietg 

The  Secchi  Scientific  Society,  which  had  not  been  in  active 
existence  for  some  time,  was  reorganized  last  October.  All 
the  upper  class  men,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  college  classes,  were 
eligible  for  membership.  In  all  twenty-seven.  Junior  and 
Senior  as  a body  and  several  from  Freshman  and  Sophomore, 
became  members  of  the  society.  The  following  officers  were 
elected : 

President,  John  J.  Lardner,  ’15. 

Vice-President,  Leo  A.  Codd,  ’16. 

Secretary,  Clarence  G.  Owings,  ’15. 

Treasurer,  George  B.  Loden,  ’16. 

The  aim  of  the  society  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  natural 
science.  For  this  purpose  the  constitution  directs  that  some 
science  which  is  not  included  in  the  college  curriculum,  or 
some  branch  collateral  with  one  of  the  sciences  studied  in 
college,  be  investigated,  and  also  that  visits  be  paid  by  the 
members  to  various  industrial  plants  and  places  of  scientific 
interest. 

Probably  never  before  have  these  directions  been  so  thor- 
oughly and  enthusiastically  observed.  By  a unanimous  vote 
astronomy  was  chosen  as  the  special  study  for  this  school 
year.  Instead  of  having  regular  classes  in  this  matter  under 
the  instruction  of  a teacher,  the  moderator  thought  it  prefer- 
able that  the  members  themselves  should  take  turns  in  deliv- 
ering lectures.  Hence,  at  each  of  the  semi-monthly  meetings 
of  the  society  two  lectures  were  read.  The  matter  for  these 
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lectures  had  been  mapped  out  by  the  moderator,  and  each  lec- 
turer added  his  notes  of  individuality  in  the  presentation, 
explanation  and  so  forth  of  the  matter  assigned  him. 

It  was  not  until  March  that  the  society  extended  its  activi- 
ties beyond  the  confines  of  the  class-room.  On  March  ii  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  visit  was  made  to  the  Emer- 
son Drug  Company’s  Works  in  the  Emerson  Building  and 
to  the  Glass  Factory  (Maryland  Glass  Corporation)  of  the 
same  company  at  Mount  Winans.  Two  weeks  later  the  newly 
installed  Sewerage  Disposal  Plant  at  Back  River  was  inspected. 
It  was  indeed  a treat  to  see  the  thorough  and  efficient  manner 
in  which  the  foul  water  from  the  city’s  sewerage  is  freed  of 
its  noxious  qualities.  On  April  15  the  members  were  made 
familiar  with  the  modern  methods  of  ice  cream  manufacture, 
when  Hendler’s  Velvet  Ice  Cream  plant  was  visited.  On 
April  22  our  eyes  were  opened  to  the  wonderful  mechanism 
and  incalculable  efficiency  of  Baltimore’s  lighting  service.  On 
this  day  a visit  was  made  to  the  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company’s  Gas  Plant  in  Baltimore  and  to 
the  Sub-Generating  Station  at  Westport.  In  the  month  of 
May  visits  will  be  made  to  the  steel  plant  at  Sparrows  Point 
and  to  Gunther’s  brewery. 

If  circumstances  prove  favorable,  the  moderator  intends  to 
reward  the  faithfulness  of  the  members  by  an  automobile  trip 
to  Washington  for  an  inspection  of  the  Gun  Shops  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Navy  Yard. 

Francis  Ruppert,  ’150 
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g>fntar 


w ITH  the  approval  of  the  faculty  the  Senior  Class  has  at- 
tempted and  accomplished  a work  which  is  entirely  a new 
idea  in  the  usual  curriculum  of  the  Loyola  Senior.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  has  presented  an  essay  on  some  philosophical 
subject,  a special  class  being  held  for  this  purpose  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

The  purpose  in  view  was  to  teach  the  student  how  to  express 
his  thoughts  and  opinion  of  philosophic  questions  in  a literary 
manner,  to  give  the  matter  in  a pleasing  form,  though  with 
strict  regard  for  its  philosophical  accuracy.  A critic  was  ap- 
pointed to  review  each  essay,  and  the  members  of  the  class 
were  also  privileged  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  matter  in 
question. 

The  papers  delivered  were  as  follows : 

“The  Chasm  between  Sensitive  and  Rational  Life.”  Author, 
J.  Herbert  Ellis;  Critic,  Wm.  F Sauer. 

“Proof  of  the  Existence  of  God  from  the  facts  of  Nature.” 
Author,  Edgar  B.  Graham;  Critic,  Francis  Ruppert. 

“Pragmatism.”  Author,  Matthew  J.  Kalb;  Critic,  Clarence 
G.  Owings. 

“Hypnotism  and  Mesmerism.”  Author,  Theo.  M.  Hemelt; 
Critic,  J.  Ambrose  Quinn. 

“Evil  and  Divine  Providence.”  Author,  John  J.  Lardner; 
Critic,  J.  Herbert  Ellis. 

“Sensitive  versus  Intellectual  Knowledge.”  Author,  Clar- 
ence G.  Owings;  Critic,  Edgar  B.  Graham. 

“The  Descent  of  Man.”  Author,  J.  Ambrose  Quinn;  Critic, 
Theo.  M.  Hemelt. 

“Mechanism.”  Author,  Francis  J.  Ruppert;  Critic,  Mat- 
thew C.  Kalb. 

“Miracles.”  Author,  Wm.  F Sauer;  Critic,  John  J.  Lardner. 

C.  G.  O. 
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IGognla  Qll^psa  (Club 

HE  establishing  of  a Chess  Club  at  Loyola  this  year  was 
well  received  by  those  students  familiar  with  the  game. 
No  sooner  was  the  announcement  made  than  one  candidate 
after  another  presented  his  name  for  membership,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  list  swelled  to  a goodly  number.  Every 
one  was  eager  to  sign  up  for  the  line  of  battle,  enthusiastic  to 
try  his  tactics  on  an  opponent.  Arrangements  were  made,  and 
after  a short  while  the  games  were  being  played  in  regular 
order.  Every  Saturday  afternoon  the  boys  met  and  played 
many  a hard-fought  game,  some  of  which  were  not  finished  at 
one  sitting. 

Interest  among  the  members  waxed  strong,  and  not  before  a 
tournament  was  started  did  the  contestants  manifest  their  real 
colors,  bringing  into  play  their  strongest  powers  of  attack  and 
defense.  Game  after  game  was  played,  and  finally,  after  many 
struggles,  the  seven  best  were  selected  to  play  in  the  final 
tournament,  which  would  terminate  the  season. 

One  feature  which  made  our  club  lively  and  interesting  was 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  members  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
same  minute  rules  and  were  thus  ever  settling  disputes  by  con- 
sulting the  best  chess  manuals  available.  Frequently,  too,  we 
had  to  resort  to  the  wider  knowledge  of  the  moderator  to  de- 
cide cases  where  the  books  at  hand  would  give  no  direct  infor- 
mation on  the  point  at  issue.  The  fact  that  often  the  games 
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terminated  in  a draw  was  evidence  that  the  members  were 
well  matched  and  the  victory  was  not  to  be  gained  without 
great  care  and  study.  The  fascination  which  has  always  made 
chess  the  most  profound  and  intellectual  of  all  games  was  well- 
nigh  experienced  by  every  member  of  the  club. 

By  way  of  a concluding  word,  we  can  say  that  the  initial 
year  of  the  Loyola  Chess  Club  has  been  memorable  for  its 
singular  vitality  and  for  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  it  aroused 
among  the  devotees  of  Caissa.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
coming  years  may  keep  the  cliil>%~ living  society,  with  an  ever- 
increasing  membership,  and  may  the  present  members  return 
in  after  years  to  their  Alma  Mater  and  see  in  the  new  college 
a room  adorned  with  the  prizes  and  pennants  won  by  the 
valiant  club. 

The  officers  are: 

Honorary  President — Louis  Halliwell,  S.J. 

President — V/illiam  F.  Sauer,  ’15. 

Vice-President — Matthew  C.  Kalb,  ’15. 

Secretary — ^A.  Berthold  Hoen,  Jr.,  ’18. 

Treasurer^ — Theodore  M.  Hemelt,  ’15. 

Advisory  Board — Michael  A.  Ryan,  ’17. 

William  P.  Hammond,  H.  S.,  ’16. 

Francis  R.  Eby,  H.  S.,  ’18. 

W.  F.  S.,  ’15. 


S'oialtta  of  lljp  3mmar«Ialp  Qlonrrption. 


The  Immaculate  Conception  Sodality  is  composed  of  all  the 
members  of  the  college  classes,  and  meets  every  Saturday 
morning  at  11.15  o’clock.  The  exercises  consist  in  the  recita- 
tion of  the  office  and  a hymn  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
Rev.  Moderator  delivers  a short  instruction  on  some  religious 
topic. 

During  the  past  scholastic  year  the  Eucharistic  Ring  was 
reorganized.  The  purpose  of  the  Eucharistic  Ring  is  to  have 
one  of  the  members  receive  Holy  Communion  every  day,  and 
to  cultivate  and  further  the  religious  spirit  of  the  Sodality. 

OFFICERS— FIRST  TERM: 

Prefect  John  J.  Lardner,  ’15. 

First  Assistant,  J.  Neil  Corcoran,  ’16. 

Second  Assistant,  Herbert  R.  O’Conor,  ’17. 

Secretary,  Clarence  G.  Owings,  ’15. 

Sacristan,  Francis  L.  O’Toole,  ’18. 

SECOND  TERM: 

Prefect,  John  J.  Lardner,  ’15. 

First  Assistant,  J.  Neil  Corcoran,  ’16. 

Second  Assistant,  John  Farrell,  ’17. 

Secretary,  Clarence  G.  Owings,  ’15. 

Sacristan,  Francis  L.  O’Toole,  ’18. 

Consultors,  J.  Herbert  Ellis,  ’15. 

Eugene  T.  Baldwin,  ’16. 

William  A.  Sehlhorst,  ’17. 

John  J.  Krager,  ’18. 

Moderator,  Rev.  Richard  A.  Fleming,  S.J. 


#0balila  of  tijp  Annonriation 


'J^HE  Sodality  of  the  Annunciation  is  composed  of  students 
from  the  High  School  and  Preparatory  classes,  and  has 
been  productive  of  a strong  filial  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
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gin  Mary,  as  was  shown  by  the  large  and  faithful  attendance 
throughout  the  year.  The  exercises  comprise  the  singing  of 
hymns,  the  recitation  of  the  office,  and  an  instruction  by  the 
Moderator  on  some  phase  of  Christian  life.  Owing  to  the 
increase  in  membership,  the  weekly  meetings  were  held  this 
year  in  the  Chapel  of  Grace. 

©fftrtrH: 

Prefect,  D.  Albert  Donegan,  H.  S.,  ’15. 

Assistants,  J.  Edward  Keelan,  H.  S.,  ’15. 

Albert  J.  Sehlstedt,  H.  S.,  ’15. 

Secretary,  Alfred  Wilson,  H.  S.,  ’15. 

Sacristans,  Thomas  Murphy,  H.  S.,  ’18. 

John  J.  McCaffrey,  H.  S.,  ’18. 

James  Shea,  H.  S.,  ’18. 


Promnlprs: 


Wm.  P.  Hammond,  H.  S.,  ’16. 
J.  Ross  Prevost,  H.  S,,  ’17. 
Creagh  Hibbitts,  H.  S.,  ’18. 
Henry  Garreis,  H.  S.,  ’18. 
James  Mallonee,  ist  Prep. 
William  Flavin,  2nd  Prep. 

Moderator,  James 


Lacy  Bradley,  H.  S.,  ’17. 
Edw.  A.  Kerr,  H.  S.,  ’18. 
J.  Leo  Jendrek,  H.  S., ’18. 
Robert  Berner,  H.  S.,  ’i3. 
Francis  Kirby,  ist  Prep. 

. Becker,  S.J. 


iKuigltta  of  tlje  IBkaaeii  g>arrament 

^pHE  second  term  witnessed  the  organization  and  growth 
among  the  students  of  Loyola  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  a society  which  has  for  its  object  the  fos- 
tering of  devotion  to  the  Eucharistic  King  by  the  frequent  re- 
ception of  Holy  Communion. 


This  devotion,  long  a favorite  one  among  the  student  body, 
has  noticeably  increased  as  a result  of  this  organized  move- 
ment. Heeding  the  call  to  the  Standard  of  Christ,  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  have  pledged  themselves,  as  chosen 
Knights  of  their  Eucharistic  King,  to  receive  him  frequently,  in 
reparation  for  the  many  insults  heaped  upon  him  in  this  sacra- 
ment; and  to  labor  zealously  in  spreading  the  practice  of  fre- 
quent Communion,  realizing  that  frequent  Communion  alone 
can  engender  in  themselves  and  others  that  steadfast  piety 
w^hich  will  lead  them  safely  through  the  dangers  of  youth  to 
firm  and  fervent  Catholic  manhood. 

The  organization  of  the  Knights  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
marks  the  further  spread  of  a Society  instituted  in  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Boston,  and  now  established  in  Catholic  schools  and 
colleges  of  other  cities. 

That  this  Society  will  continue  to  grow  and  be  productive 
of  still  greater  fruit  is  the  ardent  wish  of  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed its  wonderful  influence  for  good  among  the  students  of 
Loyola. 


QIoilBUltorH; 


D.  Albert  Donegan,  H.  S.,  ’15. 
Wm.  P.  Hammond,  H.  S.,  ’16. 
John  J.  McCaffrey,  H.  S.,  ’18. 
William  Flavin,  2nd  Prep. 


J.  Wilmer  Love,  H.  S.,  ’16. 

J.  Ross  Prevost,  H.  S.,  ’17. 
Edward  A.  Kerr,  H.  S.,  ’18. 
Carroll  Kirby,  ist  Prep. 


Charles  F.  Schrufer,  Special. 
Moderator,  James  J.  Becker,  S.J. 


(iJlfp  ICeagup  nf  g’arrtb  l|part 


The  work  of  the  League  is  to  instill  the  spirit  of  Christ  into 
the  lives  of  the  students.  Each  month  the  promoters  distrib- 
ute the  leaflets  to  their  bands.  Reverend  Father  Rector  prays 
for  the  intentions  of  the  students  at  the  mass  on  the  first  Fri- 
day. After  the  mass  a short  discourse  on  the  month’s  inten- 
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tion  is  given.  The  majority  of  the  students  of  the  school  are 
now  fully  certified  members. 


PROMOTERS: 


Clarence  G.  Owings,  ’15. 
Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’16. 
Ferdinand  H.  Schoberg,  ’17. 
Joseph  C.  Garland,  ’18. 
Norwood  C.  Kelly,  H.  S.,  ’15. 
J.  Spalding  Reilly,  H.  S.,  ’16. 

Moderator,  Lc 


Norbert  T.  Marley,  H.  S.,  ’17. 
Herbert  G.  Williams,  Special. 
Bernard  Weigman,  H.  S.,  ’18. 
Thomas  Cole,  H.  S.,  ’18. 
Joseph  King,  first  prep. 

F.  Xavier  Keelan,  second  prep. 
> Halliwell,  S.J. 


Aaaortati0tt  nf  Itje  ^alu 

"pHE  association  of  the  Holy  Childhood  strives  to  awaken 
among  the  students  an  active  interest  in  the  propagation 
of  the  faith  in  pagan  lands.  The  annual  dues  contributed  by 
the  members  help  to  support  the  babies  that  are  neglected  and 
abandoned  by  their  parents  in  China  and  other  pagan  coun- 
tries. Thus  a spirit  of  generosity,  even  though  the  amount 
called  for  be  very  small,  is  fostered  among  the  members,  and 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  is  brought  home  to  them. 

PROMOTERS: 

Wm.  F.  Sauer,  ’15.  John  J.  Sweeney,  H.  S.,  ’17. 

Joseph  V.  Buckley,  ’16.  Leo  A.  Codd,  16. 

Albert  J.  Sehlstedt,  H.  S.,  ’15.  John  J.  Krager,  ’17. 

Joseph  D.  Monaghan,  H.  S.,  ’16.  J.  Leo  Kernan,  H.  S.,  ’17. 
Henry  C.  Wiedefeld,  H.  S,,  ’18.  Gerald  Barrett,  H.  S.,  ’18. 
Charles  Schrufer,  Spec.  Orlando  Reese,  Prep. 

Moderator,  Rev.  Richard  A.  Fleming,  S.J. 


LOYOLA  BASEBALL  TEAM. 


Olljp  f par  in  Attjlptira 

P"  OR  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  those  interested  in  Loyola 
and  Loyola  activities,  the  one  burning  subject  of  discus- 
sion has  been  the  new  Loyola— the  Loyola  that-is-to-be.  Few 
but  have  heard  of  the  proposed  move  to  Guilford,  and  many 
have  probably  gone  so  far  as  to  picture  in  their  mind’s  eye  the 
work  that  will  be  accomplished  by  the  College  in  this  new  field, 
work  that  will  be  necessarily  on  a larger  scale  than  ever  before. 
Class  work  will  be  broadened  by  new  facilities,  postgraduate 
work  will  be  inaugurated,  the  evening  courses  will  be  enlarged, 
the  student  body  will  increase,  and  all  college  activities,  in- 
cluding athletics,  will  be  wider  in  scope. 

Therefore  in  considering  the  new  Loyola  an  important  con- 
sideration that  appeals  to  the  students  themselves,  and  to 
lovers  of  college  sports  in  general,  is  the  competition  with  the 
larger  colleges,  the  space  for  practice  and  interclass  games, 
the  new  diamonds  and  gridirons,  and  the  broadened  field  for 
athletics  generally,  presented  at  Guliford.  With  such  visions 
in  view  the  past  year  at  the  college  from  a sporting  viewpoint 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  the  alumni  and  students  of 
Loyola.  Foundations  have  been  laid  on  which  to  build  the 
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athletic  future  of  a bigger  college.  Seeds  have  been  sown 
which  will,  in  due  season,  come  to  flower.  For  the  first  time, 
the  teams  in  all  branches  of  sport  have  assumed  their  rightful 
places  as  representatives  of  a prominent  college, — a spirit  of 
progress  has  everywhere  prevailed. 

That  the  year  would  witness  a revelation  in  athletic 
methods  was  early  indicated.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  new 
moderator.  Professor  John  H.  Murray,  last  year  stationed  at 
Woodstock,  a new  spirit  of  confidence  was  inspired  by  his 
enthusiasm  and  initiative.  At  the  announcement  of  the  foot- 
ball schedule  it  was  noted  that  stronger  teams  were  to  be  met. 
The  spirit  of  progress  went  deeper  than  this,  an  up-to-date 
club  house  and  well  conditioned  playing  fields  were  secured, 
an  improvement  made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of  a mem- 
ber of  the  Loyola  Alumni  Association,  Mr.  Isaac  George,  and 
slipshod  methods  of  practice  on  daily  differing  fields  were 
eliminated. 

FOOTBALL. 

HE  season  thus  auspiciously  begun  was,  to  a large  degree, 
successful.  Four  games  were  won,  three  lost  and  one  tied 
during  the  season.  86  points  were  scored  by  Loyola  against 
84  by  her  adversaries.  Larger  crowds  than  ever  before  at- 
tended the  games  and  a notable  increase  in  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty  was  shown. 

The  opening  game  of  the  season  was  played  on  October  3rd, 
with  the  Commercials,  a strong  local  club  organization.  After 
a hard  fought  game  the  final  score  was  0-0.  Dunhams  was 
overwhelmed  on  the  following  Saturday  by  a 45-0  score. 
Quinn,  O’Conor,  and  Kelly  of  the  Loyola  back-field  each 
registered  two  touchdowns.  Schopp  made  the  other  score  for 
Loyola.  Another  victory  was  chalked  up  on  the  14th,  Mc- 
Donogh  being  defeated  14-6  with  O’Conor  and  Kelly  making 
the  scores.  On  the  24th  the  Georgetown  Freshmen  defeated 
Loyola  20-0.  Marstons  was  defeated  by  a like  score  in  the 
next  game.  On  November  7th,  one  of  the  two  big  games  of 
the  season  was  played,  Baltimore  City  College  being  met  on 
the  Walbrook  Oval.  In  order  to  prepare  for  this  contest 
another  innovation  was  inaugurated,  a first-class  coach  being 
secured,  to  instruct  the  players  in  the  fine  points  of  the  game 


and  to  teach  them  new  formations.  The  team  practiced  faith- 
fully and  put  up  a good  battle  on  the  day  of  the  game,  but  was 
sent  down  to  defeat  by  a 20-0  score ; the  skill  of  their  opponents 
in  throwing  the  forward  pass  proved  too  much  for  our  boys. 
Several  times  City’s  goal  line  was  threatened,  but  on  each  oc- 
casion the  required  punch  was  lacking. 

Completely  outweighed,  with  several  of  their  best  men  out 
of  the  game,  the  team  did  well  to  hold  the  Naval  Academy 
plebes  to  a 35-0  score  in  the  next  game  at  Annapolis.  Solace 
was  had  for  these  defeats  however,  when  the  Georgetown  Preps 
were  humbled  in  Baltimore  by  a score  of  7-3.  Rivalry  between 
the  two  Jesuit  Colleges  has  always  been  intense  in  all  branches 
of  sport  and  the  Washingtonians  came  confident  of  victory. 
The  game  was  very  hard  fought  and  the  score  was  3-0  in  favor 
of  the  preps  until  the  last  moment  of  play.  Just  before  the 
whistle  blew  Kelly,  Loyola’s  right  half,  got  c^'way  for  an  80 
yard  run,  taking  the  ball  over  the  line  for  a touchdown. 
O’Conor  kicked  goal.  This  victory  closed  the  season. 

The  following  is  the  lineup  of  the  eleven  that  represented 
Loyola  on  the  gridiron : 

Center,  Buchness  and  Hoen;  Guards,  Lindsay,  James  Kelley, 
Sehlhorst,  Hodges  and  Ryan;  Tackles,  A.  Quinn,  Sullivan,  Jos. 
Kelley,  Murray;  Ends,  Lind  and  Considine;  Quarterback,  H. 
O’Conor;  Right  Halfback,  J.  O’Conor,  Sybert;  Left  Half- 
back, J.  Quinn,  Schopp;  Full  back,  H.  Kelly.  Herbert  O’Conor, 
sophomore,  was  manager  and  John  Quinn,  sophomore,  captain; 
William  Sullivan  of  the  same  class  was  elected  next  year’s 
captain  at  a meeting  held  soon  after  the  close  of  the  season. 
The  record : 

October  3. — Loyola,  o;  Commercial  Club,  o. 

October. 9.- — Loyola,  45;  Dunhams,  o. 

October.  14. — Loyola,  14;  McDonogh,  6. 

October  24. — Loyola,  o;  Georgetown,  20. 

October  31. — Loyo^.a,  20;  Marstons,  o. 

November  7. — Loyola,  o;  City  College,  20. 

November  ii. — Loyo-a,  0;  Naval  Academy  Plebes,  35. 
November  14.^ — Loyola,  7;  Georgetown  Preps,  3. 

Total:  Won  four,  lost  three,  Loyola  86  points,  opponents,  84. 

Roger  F.  O'Leary,  ’16. 
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BASKETBALL. 


J N view  of  its  remarkable  showing  during  the  season  just 
- closed,  the  College  team  again  demonstrated  that  it  must 
be  ranked  among  the  foremost  quints  of  the  South.  Comparing 
the  schedule  prepared  for  the  Blue  and  Gold  players  with 
those  of  the  other  College  and  University  squads  in  this  sec- 
tion, it  is  very  evident  that  Loyola  was  called  upon  to  face  the 
hardest  opposition  of  them  all.  Catholic  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  George  Washington,  Washington  and  Lee 
and  Mount  St.  Mary’s  were  among  those  to  tackle  the  College 
quintet,  and  the  result  of  the  conflicts  was  most  gratifying  to 
the  followers  of  the  Blue  and  Gold.  Of  the  sixteen  games 
played,  ten  victories  were  recorded  and  six  reverses  sustained, 
and  486  points  were  tallied  against  445  for  the  opposing  teams. 

The  showing  is  all  the  more  wonderful,  considering  the  dif- 
ficulties that  beset  the  team  throughout  the  year.  The  great- 
est, perhaps,  was  the  inability  of  the  management  to  secure  a 
regular  court  for  the  practices  and  home  contests.  The  six- 
teen battles  were  waged  on  eleven  floors.  Then,  too,  all  the 
regulars,  with  the  exception  of  Captain  Corcoran,  received  in- 
juries which  kept  them  from  a number  of  contests.  This  is  not 
intended  as  an  excuse  for  the  team’s  losses,  for  the  record 
speaks  for  itself,  but  simply  shows  what  would  have  inevitably 
resulted  had  the  team  had  a regular  battlefield  and  sustained 
fewer  injuries. 

In  spite  of  their  successful  season,  the  Blue  and  Gold  players 
are  not  contented.  They  feel  badly  over  two  incidents — the 
cancellation  of  the  Virginia  game  and  the  refusal  of  Mount 
St.  Mary’s  College  five  to  tackle  them  in  a third  and  deciding 
contest  for  the  Maryland  collegiate  championship.  Virginia’s 
refusal  to  play  seems  inexcusable.  As  a morning  paper  com- 
mented, “It  would  appear  that  Virginia’s  withdrawal  was  due 
to  an  over-anxiety  to  safeguard  their  claim  to  the  Southern 
collegiate  championship  title.” 

With  arrangements  practically  completed  for  the  deciding 
contest  for  the  Maryland  title,  the  faculty  of  the  mountain 
college  refused  to  allow  the  Mountaineers  to  play.  This  would 


seem  as  though  the  faculty  was  willing  to  relinquish  their 
claim  to  the  title  and  bestow  it  upon  Loyola. 

The  players  were  also  disappointed  in  not  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  match  their  skill  with  the  Yale  University  quint  dur- 
ing the  Southern  trip  of  the  New  Haven  team.  The  Blue 
squad  favored  Catholic  University  with  the  battle,  and  was 
defeated.  Memory  of  last  year’s  struggle  with  Yale  still  lin- 
gers, and  the  Loyola  basketers  are  confident  that  they  could 
have  put  one  over  on  the  Northerners. 

It  is  too  difficult  to  pick  out  the  most  noteworthy  and  out- 
standing game  of  the  season,  as  every  contest  was  decidedly 
interesting,  closely  contested  and  full  of  thrills.  However, 
the  players  pride  themselves  in  four  victories,  all  staged  on 
Baltimore  courts — namely,  those  over  Catholic  University, 
Mount  St.  Joseph’s,  Gallaudet  and  Mount  St.  Mary’s — and 
consider  each  a great  achievement.  Gallaudet,  the  old  jinx  of 
the  Blue  and  Gold  squad,  suffered  its  first  loss  to  Loyola  in 
three  years,  and  the  other  three  aforementioned  quintets  glee- 
fully boasted  of  dire  happenings  for  the  Loyola  five,  but  fate 
decreed  otherwise  and  disaster  fell  upon  each  of  them. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  years,  the  opening  game 
was  played  with  the  Alumni  in  the  College  ‘‘gym.’’  Led  by 
“Big  Six”  Stanley  Cook,  the  “grads,”  stars  in  their  school  days, 
showed  the  effects  of  high  living  and  were  smothered  by  the 
collegians,  93  to  27. 

The  squad  was  idle  for  two  weeks,  and  on  December  12 
journeyed  to  Washington  to  oppose  the  George  Washington 
five.  In  a rough  struggle  Loyola  lost,  35  to  26.  It  was  the 
first  victory  that  the  Senators  had  ever  registered  over  Loyola. 
December  17,  Mount  St.  Joseph’s  was  played  at  Irvington,  and 
the  Loyola  lads  were  forced  to  go  an  extra  period  to  gain  the 
verdict,  27  to  26. 

Catholic  University  was  the  first  of  the  college  squads  to 
visit  this  city,  and  the  meeting,  which  took  place  at  the  Rich- 
mond Market  Armory,  was  most  spectacular.  For  the  second 
time  within  three  days  the  Blue  and  Gold  quint  was  forced  to 
battle  an  extra  period  to  win,  33  to  25.  Loyola  scored  eight 
points  in  the  extra  time,  while  the  Brooklanders  were  unable 


to  tally.  Following  this  game,  activities  were  suspended  for 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  first  game  of  the  new  year  was  played  at  Washington 
on  January  9 with  Catholic  University,  and  the  Blue  and  Gold, 
displaying  its  poorest  form  of  the  season,  lost,  49  to  27.  Then 
the  team  hit  its  stride,  winning  four  in  a row.  Mount  St. 
Joseph’s  received  its  second  defeat,  38  to  23,  before  the  largest 
and  most  enthusiastic  crowd  of  the  year.  Gallaudet  was 
beaten  34  to  19.  At  one  time  the  score  was  14  to  3 in  favor  of 
the  Mutes,  who  threatened  to  live  up  to  their  reputation  as 
jinx  of  the  Loyola  quint.  The  Loyola  machine  got  in  its  work 
and  won  out  rather  handily.  St.  John’s  bowed  before  the  Blue 
and  Gold  clan  at  Annapolis,  29  to  20.  Loyola  won  from  George 
Washington,  26  to  17,  and  thus  avenged  the  season’s  initial 
loss. 

After  this  string  of  wins,  the  Blue  and  Gold  five  took  a trip 
to  Virginia,  which  was  arranged  in  place  of  the  annual  North- 
ern invasion.  They  had  little  success,  losing  each  contest — 
the  first  on  Thursday  to  Washington  and  Lee  at  Lexington, 
the  second  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Lynch- 
burg, and  the  third  to  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottes- 
ville. Joyce,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  a member  of  the 
Southern  intercollegiate  championship  team,  did  not  accom- 
pany the  team,  having  been  injured  in  the  George  Washington 
contest,  and  his  absence  was  keenly  felt. 

Returning  from  the  South,  Loyola  started  another  winning 
streak.  St.  John’s  was  disposed  of  for  the  second  time,  29  to 
16.  University  of  Virginia  lost  by  forfeit,  and  the  Mount  St. 
Mary’s  team,  making  its  first  appearance  on  a Baltimore  floor, 
succumbed  to  our  fine  attack,  40  to  25.  The  last  game  of  the 
season  was  played  at  Emmitsburg,  with  Mount  St.  Mary’s. 
The  narrowness  of  the  court  proved  the  undoing  of  Loyola, 
the  Mountaineers  tallying  29  points  to  our  17. 

We  had  but  one  star  on  the  squad  this  year.  He  was  mostly 
responsible  for  the  team’s  good  record.  His  experience  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  game  was  the  potent  factor  in 
whipping  the  squad  into  such  fine  fettle  and  thereby  bringing 
the  victories  to  Loyola.  You  all  know  him — our  coach,  V/il- 
liam  Scheurholz. 


The  predominating  feature  of  each  game  was  the  fine  team- 
work of  our  players.  Individual  playing  was  not  tolerated. 
This  may  be  evinced  by  glancing  at  the  field  scoring  records  of 
the  guardians  of  the  centre  and  forward  positions — Corcoran, 
II2  points;  Scheurich,  102,  and  Ullrich,  88. 

Captain  Corcoran  leads  in  the  scoring,  his  accurate  tosses 
from  the  foul  line  bringing  his  total  number  of  points  to  218; 
Scheurich  comes  next  with  108;  then  Ullrich,  88;  Buchness, 
22 ; O’Connor,  16,  and  Joyce,  Quinn  and  Vaeth  with  8 each. 

The  record: 


Loyola,  93; 
Loyola,  26; 
Loyola,  27 ; 
Loyola,  33; 
Loyola,  27 ; 
Loyola,  38 ; 
Loyola,  34; 
Loyola,  29; 
Loyola,  26 ; 
Loyola,  22 ; 
Loyola,  21 ; 
Loyola,  22 ; 
Loyola,  29; 
Loyola,  2 ; 
Loyola,  40, 
Loyola,  17. 


Alumni,  27. 

George  Washington,  35. 

Mount  St.  Joseph’s,  26. 

Catholic  University,  25. 

Catholic  University,  49. 

Mount  St.  Joseph’s,  23. 

Gallaudet,  19. 

St.  John’s  College,  20. 

George  Washington,  17. 

Washington  and  Lee,  40. 

Lynchburg  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  46. 

University  of  Virginia,  48. 

St.  John’s  College,  16. 

University  of  Virginia,  o (forfeit). 

Mount  St.  Mary’s,  25. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s,  29. 

Edgar  B.  Graham,  ’15. 


BASEBALL. 

A FTER  a lapse  of  several  years  Loyola  College  was  again 
represented  on  the  diamond  in  1915.  The  season  was 
eminently  successful  and  plans  were  made  to  further  develop 
this  year’s  nine.  Mr.  Murray  is  in  charge  of  the  coaching,  and 
he  has  spared  no  efforts  in  perfecting  the  team.  A very  full 
schedule  was  arranged  by  the  manager,  J.  Edw.  Keelan,  in- 
cluding games  with  Washington  College,  Mount  St.  Mary’s, 
Polytechnic,  City  College,  Rock  Hill  College  and  many  other 


strong  teams.  The  season  opened  with  a practice  game  with 
the  Young  Men’s  Catholic  Club,  Loyola  winning  easily,  i8  to 
4.  The  score  by  innings: 

SCORE  BY  INNINGS. 


R H E 

Y.  M.  C.  A 1 0 2 0 1 0 0—  4 5 4 

Loyola  9 0 0 9 0 0 x — 18  16  2 


Batteries:  Loyola — Sullivan  and  Quinn;  Y.  M.  C.  A. — Conroy  and  Gunning. 

A game  with  the  Terrapins  followed,  and  while  Loyola  was 
defeated,  13  to  o,  the  team  made  a good  showing  considering 
the  class  of  the  opposition.  German  pitched  the  entire  game 
for  Loyola,  and  was  opposed  by  Suggs  and  Smith.  The  Loy- 
ola boys  connected  well  with  the  curves  of  both  pitchers,  there 
being  few  strike-outs.  In  the  field  they  handled  themselves 
well,  making  several  good  steps.  The  line-up; 


TERRAPINS.  LOYOLA. 


AB.P 

:.  H 

. 0. 

A. 

E. 

AB.  R 

.H 

. 0. 

A. 

E. 

Meyer,  rf 

..  3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Keelan,  cf 

. . . 2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

McCandless,  rf . . 

. . 2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

O’Connor,  rf . . . . 

...  2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Knabe,  2b 

. 5 

2 

2 

3 

4 

0 

Vaeth,  rf 

...  2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Duncan,  cf 

. . 4 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Scheurich,  2b . . . 

...  4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Zinn,  If 

..  2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Sybert,  3b 

. . 4 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

Simmons,  If 

. . 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Buchn’s,  If 

...  3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Swacina,  ib 

. . 4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Sullivan,  If 

...  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kirkpatrick,  3b . . 

..  5 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Lind,  ss 

. . . 4 

0 

1 

3 

5 

1 

Doolan,  ss 

Owens,  c 

. . 4 

1 

1 

7 

2 

0 

Corcoran,  ib... 

. . 3 

0 

1 

10 

1 

0 

..  1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Quinn,  c 

..  3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Jacklitch,  c 

. . 2 

1 

2 

5 

0 

0 

German,  p 

. 3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Suggs,  p 

..  0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Smith,  p 

. . 3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Totals  

. .36 

13 

14 

27 

11 

1 

Totals  

..  .31 

0 

6 

24 

13 

6 

SCORE  BY  INNINGS. 


Terrapins  1 0 5 1 3 2 0 1 x — 13 

Loyola  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 


Two-base  hits — Zinn,  Kirkpatrick  and  Smith.  Sacrifice  hits — Knabe, 
Swacina,  Meyer  and  Zinn.  Stolen  bases — Knabe  (2),  Zinn,  Kirkpatrick, 
McCandless  and  German.  Double  play — Doolan  to  Knabe,  to  Swacina.  First 
base  on  balls — Off  Suggs,  2;  off  Smith,  i;  off  German,  5.  Struck  out — by 
Suggs,  2;  by  Smith,  5.  Passed  balls— Quinn,  2.  Wild  pitch— German.  Left 
on  bases — Terrapins,  10;  Loyola,  7.  First  base  on  errors — Terrapins,  3; 
Loyola,  i.  Umpire — Rudderham. 

LOYOLA  VS.  POLYTECHNIC. 

The  next  game,  the  first  of  the  series  for  the  city  champion- 
ship, was  with  Polytechnic,  and  Loyola  again  was  declared 
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the  victor,  5 to  4,  in  a hotly  contested  game,  in  which  the  win- 
ning tally  was  not  put  over  until  the  ninth  inning — Captain 
Scheurich  scored  on  Sybert’s  long  hit  to  left  field  after  work- 
ing his  way  to  third  on  a fumble,  a stolen  base  and  a wild 
throw.  Scheurich  and  Sybert  were  the  stars  of  the  game, 
Sybert  having  hit  a home  run  with  two  men  on  previous  to 
sending  over  the  winning  tally  in  the  ninth.  The  base-running 
of  Scheurich  has  been  responsible  for  many  victories  for  Loy- 
ola. Quinn  caught  a steady  game  behind  the  bat.  Eddie 
Vaeth  pitched  his  first  full  game  for  Loyola  and  came  through 
with  fiying  colors,  displaying  great  steadiness  in  the  pinches. 
He  did  not  issue  a single  pass.  The  line-up: 


LOYOLA. 

AB.  R.  H.  O.A.  E. 

Keelan,  cf 4 0 1 2 0 0 

O’Connor,  rf 3 1 1 1 0 0 

Scheurich-  3b 4 2 2 1 3 0 

Sybert,  3b 4 1 2 1 3 0 

B’chn’s,  ib 3 0 0 1 0 0 

Qiiinn,  c 4 0 1 4 1 0 

Corcoran,  ib 0 0 0 16  0 1 

Scritny,  ss 3 1 0 1 1 0 

Screntny,  ss 3 1 0 1 1 0 

Vaeth,  p 4 0 1 0 4 0 


Totals  29  5 8 27  12  1 


POLYTECHNIC. 

AB.  R.  H.  O.A.  E. 

Parsons,  2b 3 1 1 1 2 1 

Hastings,  If 4 1 3 4 0 0 

Crouse,  cf 4 1 1 0 0 0 

Michael,  ss 3 0 0 5 3 0 

J Knecht,  rf 4 0 1 0 0 0 

Muller,  ib 4 0 1 11  0 0 

Lentz,  c 1 0 0 1 0 0 

Neele,  c 3 0 1 3 1 0 

A Knecht,  3b 4 1 0 0 2 0 

Lamb,  p 4 0 0 0 4 1 


Totals  35  4 8^:=25  12  2 


'^One  out  when  winning  run  was  scored. 


SCORE  BY  INNINGS. 


Loyola  2 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 1—5 

Polytechnic  1 0 0 1 1 1 0 0 0 — 4 


Two-base  hit — Vaeth.  Home  runs— Sybert  and  Hastings,  Stolen  bases — 
Scheurich  (2),  O’Connor  and  Crouse.  Double  play — Sybert  to  Corcoran.  First 
base  on  balls — Off  Lamb,  5.  Struck  out — By  Lamb,  5;  by  Vaeth,  3.  Passed 
ball — Quinn.  Umpire — William  Stewart. 


LOYOLA  VS.  GALLAUDET. 


The  team  went  to  Washington  for  the  next  game,  where 
they  defeated  Gallaudet  at  Kendall  Green  by  a 7 to  5 count  in 
II  innings.  The  game  was  raggedly  played  in  the  field,  but 
both  teams  hit  the  ball  hard  and  timely.  Gallaudet  scored 
first,  sending  in  a run  in  the  second  inning.  Loyola  took  the 
lead  in  the  fourth,  scoring  four  runs  by  mixing  hits  with  Gal- 
laudet’s  errors.  They  kept  in  the  lead  until  the  ninth  and 


added  one  in  their  half  of  that  inning.  Gallaudet  rallied  in  the 
ninth  and  tied  the  score,  Lind  saving  the  game  at  this  juncture 
by  a fine  stop  and  throw  to  the  plate.  Loyola  won  out  in  the 
eleventh  on  hits  by  Quinn  and  Vaeth  coupled  with  Gallaudet’s 
errors,  Quinn  scoring  what  proved  to  be  the  winning  run.  The 
Loyola  catcher  played  a fine  game  for  the  Collegians  both 
with  the  stick  and  behind  the  bat.  Throughout  the  season  he 
has  been  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  team.  A veteran  behind 
the  bat,  and  possessed  of  a fine  whip,  he  holds  up  the  pitchers 
well  and  keeps  the  opposing  players  anchored  to  the  sacks. 
Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  a team  than  for  the  opposing 
players  to  run  wild  on  the  bases.  With  the  combination  of 
Quinn  behind  the  bat  and  Captain  Scheurich  on  second  base, 
Loyola  has  quite  an  edge  on  her  opponents  in  this  department. 
Vaeth  and  Scheurich  also  played  well  for  Loyola;  Rockwell, 
Tremke  and  Rasmussen  did  the  execution  for  the  Kendall 
Greeners.  German  twirled  the  whole  game  for  Loyola.  The 
score : 


LOYOLA. 

AB.  R.  H.  0.  A.  E. 

Corcoran,  ib 5 0 2 10  0 1 

O’Connor,  rf 4 0 1 2 1 0 

Scheurich,  2b 6 1 2 1 1 0 

Sybert,  3b 5 0 2 2 2 1 

Buchness,  If 5 1 1 1 0 1 

Quinn,  c 4 3 3 7 3 1 

Lind,  ss 4 1 2 3 3 1 

Vaeth,  cf 5 1 2 6 0 0 

German,  p 5 0 0 1 4 0 


Totals  43  7 15  33  14  5 


GALLAUDET. 

AB.R.H.  O.A.E. 

Rockwell,  ss 6 1 3 3 0 1 

Schone,  If 5 0 1 1 0 0 

Marshall,  ib 3 0 1 9 0 1 

Pendall,  c 5 1 113  1 0 

Pillioch,  3b 5 1 1 5 2 2 

Tremke,  2b 4 0 0 1 0 0 

Peard,  cf 5 0 0 1 0 0 

Hladik,  rf 5 0 0 0 0 0 

Lynch,  p 0 0 0 0 2 0 

Rasmussen,  p 2 2 2 0 2 2 


Totals  40  5 9 33  7 6 


SCORE  BY  INNINGS. 

Loyola  0 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 1 0 2—7 

Gallaudet  0 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 2 0 0—5 


LOYOLA  VS.  M.  A.  C. 


Loyola  lost  out  in  a see-saw  game  with  the  Maryland  Ath- 
letic Club,  at  the  Maryland  Oval,  in  the  next  battle  of  the  year. 
Loyola  outbatted  and  outfielded  the  clubmen,  but  succumbed 
to  the  breaks  of  the  game  and  lack  of  the  necessary  punch  in 
the  pinches. 

Eddie  Vaeth  twirled  for  Loyola,  while  Johnson  and  Muth 
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took  turns  on  the  mound  for  the  clubmen.  While  hit  hard  in 
spots,  Vaeth  twirled  better  than  his  veteran  opponents,  yield- 
ing 12  hits  to  14  for  Loyola.  Vaeth  struck  out  eight,  while 
Johnson  and  Muth  sent  down  nine  by  the  same  route. 

The  clubmen  started  off  with  a rush,  sending  three  runs 
over  the  pan  in  the  first  inning.  Loyola  went  scoreless  until 
the  fourth,  when  a two-bagger  by  Scheurich,  followed  by  a 
sacrifice  and  Quinn’s  single,  netted  a run.  Two  more  in  the 
fifth  nearly  evened  the  count.  M.  A.  C.  succeeded  in  keeping 
their  one  run  lead  safe  until  the  ninth,  when,  with  two  gone, 
Loyola  made  a bid  for  the  game.  Sybert  singled  to  center  and 
scored  on  Buchness’  single  to  left.  Quinn  fanned,  ending  the 
game.  Buchness  played  well  in  the  field  and  at  the  bat,  camp- 
ing under  four  hard  flies  and  securing  three  hits,  one  a triple. 
Vaeth  also  netted  three  safeties.  Franke  led  at  the  bat  for 
M.  A.  C.,  getting  a home  run  and  two  singles.  Both  teams 
played  well  in  the  field.  The  score : 


LOYOLA. 

AB.R.H.  O.A.E. 

Corcoran,  ib 4 0 1 7 0 0 

O’Connor,  rf 5 2 1 0 0 0 

Scheurich,  2b 5 2 2 3 1 0 

Sybert,  3b 4 1 1 1 2 0 

Buchness,  If 5 0 3 4 0 0 

Quinn,  c 3 0 1 8 2 0 

Lind,  ss 4 0 1 0 2 0 

German,  cf 4 0 1 0 0 1 

Vaeth,  p 4 1 3 1 2 1 


Totals  38  6 14  24  9 2 


M.  A.  C. 

AB.R.H.  O.A.E. 

Kaufman,  3b 5 0 1 3 0 1 

Bonthron,  c 4 2 2 10  4 0 

Franke,  ib 4 2 3 7 1 2 

Douglass,  ss 3 2 2 1 1 0 

Lawrence,  If 4 1 1 1 0 0 

Wo’n,  2b,  cf 3 0 2 4 1 0 

Muth,  cf,  p 4 0 0 1 4 0 

Johnson,  p,  2b 3 0 0 0 2 0 

Con’ine,  rf 4 0 1 0 0 1 


Totals  34  7 12  27  13  4 


SCORE  BY  INNINGS. 

Maryland  Athletic  Club....  30100210  x— 7 

Loyola  0 0 0 1 2 0 2 0 1—6 

Two-base  hits — Scheurich  and  Bonthron.  Three-base  hits — Buchness, 
Douglass  and  Lawrence.  Home  run — Frank.  Bases  on  balls — By  Vaeth,  John- 
son and  Muth.  Struck  out — By  Vaeth,  8;  by  Muth,  4;  by  Johnson,  5.  Umpire 
— Buchness. 


LOYOLA  HIGH  SCHOOL  BASEBALL  TEAM. 


’^HE  Loyola  High  School  base  ball  team,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  James  Considine  of  the  class  of  Second  High,  has 
begun  what  promises  to  be  a very  auspicious  season.  Two 
games  have  so  far  been  played,  one  of  which  was  won  and  one 
lost,  both  by  close  scores. 


The  opening  game  with  Towson  High  School  ended  in  de- 
feat by  a one-run  margin,  the  final  score  being  6 to  5 in  favor 
of  the  suburbanites.  Harmon,  Considine  and  J.  Kelly  for  Loy- 
ola, Vandermost  and  Cuhn  for  Towson  were  the  batteries. 

The  team  came  back,  however,  strong  in  the  second  game  of 
the  schedule,  defeating  the  strong  Calvert  Hall  nine  by  a 7 to  6 
score.  Harmon  twirled  a steady  game  for  Loyola,  while  Con- 
sidine featured  with  the  stick.  Roach  and  Currin  were  the 
battery  for  the  losers. 

The  next  game,  scheduled  with  Strayer’s  Business  College, 
was  postponed  after  two  innings  of  playing  on  account  of  rain. 
Return  games  are  scheduled  with  all  the  opponents,  as  well  as 
with  many  other  of  the  city’s  strongest  nines,  and  prospects 
are  bright  for  a most  successful  year.  The  regular  line-up  so 
far  has  been : 

Dennison,  ib. ; Screntny,  2b.;  Lind,  ss. ; Murnane,  3b.; 
Davis,  3b.;  Geraghty,  If.;  Trainor,  c. ; Harmon,  p. ; Kelly,  cf. ; 
Flaherty,  rf. ; T.  Kelly,  2b. ; Elwood,  rf. ; Considine,  m’g’r.  and  p. 

TRACK. 

J^OYOLA  has  not  in  the  past  been  prominent  on  the  cinder 
path,  though  she  has  had  some  good  material.  Probably 
at  some  time  in  the  future  she  will  take  her  place  in  this  line 
also.  The  word  track  at  Loyola  spells  Tolchester.  Here,  dur- 
ing the  annual  excursion,  we  have  a set  of  games  open  only  to 
the  students  of  Loyola.  While  no  records  have  been  broken, 
the  meet  arouses  great  interest  at  the  college,  and  the  events 
are  hotly  contested.  Special  events  are  opened  to  the  younger 
boys.  The  date  of  this  year’s  meet  has  been  set  for  June  8th, 
and  a large  entry  list  is  promised. 

Roger  F.  O’Leary,  ’16. 
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At  the  mid-year  reading  of  marks  the  following  were 
awarded  the  “L”  for  football: 

John  J.  Quinn,  ’17  (Capt.)  Anthony  V.  Buchness,  ’16. 
James  A.  Considine,  H.  S.  ’17.  A.  B.  Hoen,  18. 

James  P.  Kelly,  ’16.  John  P.  Kelly,  H.  S.  ’17. 

Thomas  H.  Lind,  H.  S.  ’16.  James  J.  Lindsay,  ’17. 

Martin  F.  Murray,  ’16.  Herbert  R.  O’Conor,  ’17. 

J.  Ambrose  Quinn,  ’15.  Michael  A.  Ryan,  ’17. 

William  J.  Sullivan,  ’17. 

And  the  following  were  awarded  the  basket-ball  “L” : 

J.  Neil  Corcoran,  ’16  (Capt.)  Anthony  V.  Buchness,  ’16. 
John  A.  O’Connor,  ’18.  John  J.  Quinn,  ’17. 

John  A.  Scheurich,  ’16.  Edward  S.  Vaeth,  ’18. 

At  the  May  reading  of  marks  the  following  received  the 
“L”  for  baseball: 

John  A.  Scheurich,  ’16  (Capt.)  Anthony  V.  Buchness,  ’16. 
James  A.  Considine,  H.  S.  ’17.  J.  Neil  Corcoran,  ’16. 

J.  Edward  Keelan,  H.  S.  ’15.  Thomas  H.  Lind,  H.  S.  ’17. 
John  J.  Quinn,  ’17.  Joseph  H.  Screntny,  H.  S.  ’15. 

William  J.  Sullivan,  ’17.  Edward  S.  Vaeth,  ’18. 


SENIOl 


A (!Io«r0f  in  S>jnittr  51|ilo0npljy 


Ellisism — To  be  a follower  of  this  school,  you  must  confess 
to  be  able  to  do  a variety  of  things.  If  a person  says  print, 
why,  go  ahead  and  print.  If  he  says  parboil,  well,  do  so.  In 
fact,  do  anything,  or,  in  other  words,  you  must  not  only 
theorize,  but  be  really  on  the  job,  when  the  practical  side 
comes  up.  Their  doctrine,  briefly  summarized,  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  “demonstration  is  the  best  proof.”  By  nature  such 
people  are  cool  and  collected,  short  of  stature,  with  curly  hair. 

Expression  (poetic)  : 


“Take  me  where  the  breezes  blow.” 


Grahamism — May  be  suited  to  anything,  like  the  jimmy 
key ; per  exampla : a student  today,  a teacher  tonight,  business 
man  tomorrow,  athletic  manager  the  next  day  and  a reporter 
every  day.  The  meaning  has  some  connection  with  Ellisism, 
still  there  is  a slight  difference,  just  as  in  the  individuals.  The 
followers  are  tall,  which  does  not  signify  tall  thinking;  also 
slim,  which  does  not  portray  slim  ability.  Their  doctrine, 
“Be  a Jack  of  all  trades.” 

Expression  (realistic)  : 


“ ’Way  down  South  in  Dixie, 
That  time  I got  so  frisky.” 
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Hemeltism— Depicts  a slight  strain  of  obstinacy,  signifying 
“If  you  don’t  take  me,  I’ll  be  sure  to  get  you.’’  A person 
confessing  to  this  “ism”  must  have  everything  explained,  for 
their  doctrine  is  “I  am  from  Missouri!”  They  are  very  per- 
sistent, and  have  a head  full  of  knowledge.  As  in  all  “isms,” 
industry  plays  an  important  part. 

Expression : 

“We  won’t  get  home  until  morning.” 

Kalbism — Signifies  light-heartedness  and  argumentative- 
ness. Somewhat  contradictory,  you  may  say.  Still  you  most 
probably  have  never  come  across  any  of  these  individuals. 
Their  doctrine  is,  “I  should  worry!”  They  try  to  soothe  things 
over  with  music.  It  is  a strange  philosophy,  one  must  admit. 

Expression : 

“I  play  in  the  fields  with  the  daffodils.” 

Lardnerism — This  has  a smack  of  the  real  thing— philos- 
ophy, I mean,  their  doctrine  being,  “Mental  gymnastics  are 
good  for  scholastics.’’  For  elucidation.  I’ll  mention  a few  of 
their  expressions : “Cogitation  is  mental  celebration” ; “Ges- 
ticulation is  sometimes  done  with  approbation.”  It  is  too 
high-priced  to  give  much  more  here. 

Expression : 

“My  ideal  is  tall  brunette.” 

Owingsism — Does  not  by  any  means  refer  to  pecuniary 
matters.  Who  would  be  so  gross  as  to  degrade  it  in  this  man- 
ner? The  followers  of  this  high  class  of  philosophy  show 
natural  talent  and  artistic  genius.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
depreciate  the  elite,  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  which  are 
studied  by  this  class,  whose  doctrine  is,  “Subtle  is  the  art 
of  smiles.” 

Expression : 

“Fie,  fi,  gimme  a piece  of  pie.’’ 

(John  Welsh — “Where’s  your  nickel.”) 

Quinnism — ^Exponents  of  the  doctrine  of  scepticism.  Over- 
shadowed by  a halo  of  modesty,  which  is  the  grand  impedi- 
ment to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  doctrines. 

Expression : 

“Dolce  far  niente.” 


Ruppertism— The  profound.  Stops  not  at  the  surface,  but 
delves  far  below. 

“The  mystic  meaning  of  your  thoughts  so  grand, 
Plough  not  the  surface  but  a deeper  land. 

Where  others  see  naught  but  the  dark, 

You  see  the  light,  joyous  as  a lark.’' 

(Ode  dedicated  to  Ruppert.) 

Doctrine,  “Drink  deep  or  touch  not  the  Pierian  spring.” 

Expression : 

“Could  I but  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe.” 

Sauerism — Not  akin  to  Pessimism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its 
followers  see  nothing  but  beauty  in  the  present  order.  To 
become  a member  you  must  learn  to  sound  the  heavenly  har- 
monies, or  “wake  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre.”  The  world  is  a 
chess  game,  in  which  we  triumph  over  fate. 

Expression : 

“My  favorite  opening  is  ‘Ruy  Lopez.’  ” 

J.  A.  Q. 

J.  J.  L. 
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Of  all  the  classes  that  ever  have  been, 

There’s  none  to  compare  with  the  Junior  men. 

Boys  in  the  senate  are  growing  goatees, 

And  dusting  the  benches,  thinking  they’ll  please 
The  present  classmen,  for  it’s  already  seen 
There  are  three  or  four  statesmen  in  class  sixteen. 

Lincoln  and  Lee  and  other  big  men 

Have  dabbled  in  history  with  sw^ord  and  pen ; 

But  history  contains  no  real  big  man. 

When  compared  to  one  of  our  Junior  clan. 

Take  Baldwin,  for  instance,  whose  motto  great. 

Is  running  through  business  at  neck-breaking  rate ; 
Tell  me  a saying  of  king  or  of  lord. 

Which  can  emulate  Baldy’s : “I’ve  sold  a Ford.” 

Buchness,  also,  like  men  of  old. 

In  song  and  story  shall  ever  be  told; 

He  types  each  night  and  he  types  each  day. 

But,  “I’ll  pay  you  next  week”  is  all  we  say. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS. 


The  reincarnation  of  Burke  and  of  Pitt 
Can  be  seen  in  Codd,  if  you’ll  only  sit, 

And  list  to  his  speech,  not  told  in  rhyme, 

How  “Nations  learn  but  it  takes  a long,  long  time.” 

Each  morning  at  nine  just  after  rep, 

Corcoran  gets  restless  and  full  of  pep. 

Next  to  taking  us  out  for  a ride, 

A Maxwell  book  is  his  special  pride. 

Kelley  and  Loden  since  High  School  days. 

Sit  side  by  side  and  receive  great  praise. 

To  audiences  Bud  has  himself  endeared, 

While  logic  has  dulled  Kel’s  razor,  ’tis  feared. 

Sweet,  smiling  Murray  in  circles  galore. 

Takes  the  seat  of  honor  just  near  the  door. 

The  medals  he’s  won  clearly  testify 
That  he  was  a student  in  days  gone  by. 

O’Leary  now  is  the  man  we  hear 
Who’ll  take  the  chemistry  prize  this  year; 

But  he  wouldn’t  accept  it  if  he  could, 

’Cause  he  uses  the  spectroscope  under  the  hood. 

“The  Star  of  the  South”  in  the  basketball  line. 

Is  what  Scheurich  gets  when  he’s  fit  and  he’s  prime ; 
Good  natured  and  jolly  and  studious,  too. 

He’s  liked  by  everyone  down  to  the  few. 

From  Elkridge  each  day  on  the  B.  and  O., 

Comes  Sybert,  the  student,  plodding  and  slow; 

Near  the  radiator  with  feet  propped  high. 

Thoughtful  and  dreaming  sits  pensive  Sy. 

A word  of  myself  in  this  rhythmic  strain. 

Would  tickle  me  much  but  I shall  refrain 
From  boasting  and  toasting  in  tones  real  loud. 

But  I’m  proud  that  I’m  one  of  the  Junior  crowd. 

For  of  all  the  classes  that  ever  have  been. 

There’s  none  to  compare  with  the  Junior  men. 

J.  J.  Q.,  ’I6. 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


The  studious-looking  man  in  the  corner  is  J.  V.  B.,  the 
greatest  of  burlesque  comedians,  understudy  to  the  well-known 
Willy  Batson  (he  of  the  “funny  slide’’),  and,  in  spite  of  the 
assertion  so  oft  repeated  of  you  that  “no  man  ever  became 
great  by  being  funny,”  Joe  is  already  in  a fair  w'ay  to  fame. 

Ahem!  We  hope  that  it  is  not  a violation  of  neutrality,  but 
for  the  past  few  months  we  have  harbored  in  our  midst  the 
“German  General  Staff,”  consisting  of  Generals  E.  J.  (von)  B., 
J.  G.  (von)  K.  and  F.  H.  (von)  S.,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
“Board  of  Strategy.”  Ah,  my  friends,  v/ar  is  a “turrible” 
thing ! 

However,  let  us  turn  from  the  thunder  and  roar  of  the  “Busy 
Berthas”  to  the  joyous  contemplation  of  that  fair,  bouncing 
nymph,  “Miss  Fatima  F.,”  weighty  but  beauteous  withal,  in 
original  “Dance  of  Death”  creation.  O,  Terpsichore,  strange 
indeed  are  the  instruments  which  thou  hast  chosen  for  thine 
interpreters ! 

But  here — Alack!  Alas!  And  by  darn!  O Mars,  will 
insist  on  thrusting  thy  bloody  lance  into  our  midst!  War, 
relentless  war,  has  disturbed  the  peaceful  quietude  of  our 
slumbrous  existence,  and  dreadful  is  the  slaughter.  Number- 
less the  alliances  and  counter  alliances,  countless  the  truces 
made  and  broken  in  a breath.  Here,  forsooth,  are  strategists 
and  tacticians  to  put  the  armies  of  Europe  to  shame.  “What 


are  the  nations  involved?”  Ah,  stranger,  ’tis  a fair  question. 
All  the  peoples  and  tribes  of  the  earth  have  settled  (?)  their 
differences  through  the  agency  of  the  bellicose  Messrs.  J.  S.  K., 
W.  A.  S.,  J.  J.  L.  and  W.  J.  S. 

“Sh’h!  Is  that  a riot  over  there?”  No,  no!  That’s  J.  J.  Q. 
discoursing  for  the  benefit  of  H.  R.  O’C.  on  the  “mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano.”  Not  that  the  distinguished  H.  R.  needs 
instruction,  for  he  never  blew  out  his  bunsen  burner  and  was 
never  even  accused  of  sacrificing  with  two  down  and  three  on 
base.  Some  one  needs  it,  however,  and  J.  J.  Q.  wants  to  talk. 

No,  that’s  not  Charles  Chaplin.  That’s  our  authority  on 
“love,’’  etc.  Such  learned  epigrams  and  “little  sayings”  as 
“ALL’S-FAIR-IN-LOVE-AND-WAR”  roll  off  the  silver 
tongue  of  M.  A.  R.  as  pearls  of  priceless  value.  “Was  it  he 
who  blew  out  the  bunsen  burner?”  Well,  now,  you’re  get- 
ting personal.  I must  go,  anyhow;  here  comes  a certain  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty.  He’s  looking  for  me  for  being  late. 

W.  D.  H.,  ’17. 


FRESHMAN. 
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L.  A.  C. — ^Came  to  class  sometimes.  We  distinctly  remem- 
ber seeing  him  there  once.  His  newspaper  informed  him  that 
it  required  his  undivided  attention,  and  so  Lawrence  is  lost  to 
us  now. 

J.  S.  D.^ — Friend  of  L.  A.  C.  Finds  great  pleasure  in  read- 
ing Eugene  Field.  Has  an  athletic  pipe;  oh,  it  is  ever  so 
strong.  ‘'Why  is  ‘laudat’  in  the  subjunctive,  James?”  “Oh — 
ah — after  that  ‘ut,’  Father.”  “No,  indeed,  it  is  not;  you  can- 
not pay  attention  to  your  neighbor  and  Horace  at  the  same 
time.” 

J.  J.  D. — The  Hamilton  com.edian — the  jocular  distractor  of 
tedious  class  sessions,  that  is,  when  the  “jitney”  does  not  run 
off  the  track.  He  sometimes  brings  it  into  town  himself  when 
the  regular  chauffeur  does  not  appear. 

F.  P.  G. — When  not  studying  Greek  he  looks  after  the 
chickens  and  pigs  in  Waverly.  Does  not  care  for  analytic 
geometry,  but  passes  time  away  writing  the  best  English,  both 
verse  and  prose.  Is  the  proud  possessor  of  the  Maryland  Pil- 
grims’ medal  for  his  essay. 

J.  C.  G. — Yes,  indeed,  he  is  from  South  Baltimore.  Is  man- 
ager of  the  Catholic  Club  nine.  Gave  us  the  treat  of  the  year 
the  week  he  had  the  diary.  His  greatest  fault  is  that  he  is 
always  picking  on  W.  A.  S.  Is  one  of  the  “bosses”  at  the 
“Star”  and  has  never  been  found  working. 
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F.  R.  H. — Prefers  physics  to  Greek,  so  he  takes  physics 
during  our  Greek  hour.  None  of  us  has  ever  been  able  to  dis- 
cover why  he  or  anyone  else  could  dislike  Demosthenes  or 
deep-browed  Homer,  for  with  them  we  find  our  pleasure  and 
recreation  after  a day  of  hard  toil.  But  still  it  may  be  that  he 
does  not  love  Greek  less,  but  physics  more. 

A.  B.  H. — Our  Mount  Washingtonian.  Takes  active  inter- 
est in  class  meetings  and  makes  some  fine  proposals.  Has  been 
questioned  many  times  concerning  the  other  people  from 
Mount  Washington.  Struggles  bravely  with  “athletic”  geom- 
etry. 

F.  L.  A.  D.  O’T. — Given  to  strolling  contemplatively  be- 
neath the  silvery  rays  of  Luna,  but  as  he  is  such  a cute  chap 
he  may  yet  overcome  it.  Is  constantly  occupied  with  some 
form  of  entertainment  during  class.  “Now,  Mr.  Beadle,  have 
you  attended  to  that  matter  yet?” 

H.  R.  P. — Tam-to-to-ra,  zing-boom,  tra-la.  The  music  mas- 
ter. Expert  organ  wrecker  and  ivory  puncher.  Is  most 
efficient  beadle  this  class  has  ever  had.  Takes  delight  in  de- 
bates and  writing  detective  stories. 

R.  I.  Q. — Evidently  likes  the  scenery  at  Mount  Washington, 
or  at  least  there  is  some  attraction  there,  for  he  frequently 
wends  his  way  to  that  place.  Is  president  of  Freshman  class. 

G.  E.  R. — Woe  betide  the  unfortunate  and  importunate 
Freshman  that  tries  to  wrest  possession  of  the  floor  from  him 
when  he  gets  started.  Another  Freshman  who  prefers  physics 
to  Greek. 

W.  M.  R.— -He  of  the  fancy  shoes.  The  student  who  gives 
answers  in  imitation  of  the  Delphic  Oracle.  “How  are  you  to 
work  that  question,  Wagner?”  “Divide  it.”  “Do  you  know 
the  answer,  or  not?”  “Yes,  Father.” 

J.  J.  K. — Our  janitor.  Has  been  unanimously  elected  to 
that  position  of  honor  ever  since  Third  High.  Talks  much 
but  says  little,  and  even  that  little  cannot  be  understood.  De- 
spite repeated  warnings,  still  places  the  unco-ordinate  side  of 
the  co-ordinate  blackboard  near  the  class.  “My  Lord,  7,  7, 
I am  amazed,  7,  7,  etc.”  “Yes,  John,  that’s  right,  you’re 
wrong.” 

L.  C.  R. — The  class  secretary  from  Glyndon.  Knows  all 
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mathematics,  whatsoever.  The  committee  appointed  to  re- 
store the  class  banner  to  the  wall  had  some  difficulty  because  a 
ladder  could  not  be  procured.  Louis  was  placed  on  the  com- 
mittee and  the  next  day  found  the  banner  on  the  wall.  I 
wonder  why? 

W.  A.  S. — Dreams  much  of  green  hills  of  Harford  County. 
Is  always  ready  when  there  is  a question  of  erudition.  Cer- 
tainly must  be  crazy  or  something  or  other  to  have  written 
such  as  is  here  printed,  for  there  is  absolutely  no  meaning  or 
connection  whatsoever  to  the  class. 

V.  M.  T. — Appointed  to  see  that  the  blackboard  is  kept  clean. 
Is  constantly  referred  to  in  questions  concerning  analytical 
geometry.  “Now,  Mr.  Teano,  how  many  hours  of  studying 
did  you  say  it  was  possible  to  do?” 

E.  S.  V. — The  well-known  cue  artist.  Still  thinks  his  name 
is  “Swissen.”  Frequently  is  roasted  in  class,  but  is  a valuable 
asset  to  several  athletic  teams.  His  pitching  beat  “Poly”  this 
spring. 

W.  A.  S.,  ’i8. 
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w ELL,  here  we  are  at  last,  High  School  Seniors,  a title 
which  we  have  boasted  of  since  September,  and  which 
has  been  respected  by  every  High  School  student.  We  have 
secured  part  of  our  greatest  desire,  and  we  now  look  back  with 
a feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction  on  our  High  School  record. 

We  consist  of  twenty  congenial  members,  said  members 
composing  one  jolly  crowd.  We  became,  in  fact,  so  ‘‘jolly,”  as 
the  springtime  was  approaching,  that  as  a result  the  “Why 
Lunch  Room”  was  but  a memory,  and  for  a while  we  lunched 
with  “John.”  We  take  an  active  part  in  every  society  of  the 
school,  contributing  stars  to  the  Morgan  Debating  Society 
and  the  Athletic  Association,  as  well  as  making  a good  show- 
ing at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Junior  Sodality. 

In  February  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  our 
friends,  Virgil  and  Homer,  greatly  appreciating  and  all  but 
“tasting  the  sweetness”  of  their  lines.  Just  glance  down  the 
following  list,  gentle  reader,  and  learn  a few  facts  concerning 
the  constituents  of  our  class.  We  have: 

H.  J.  C. — A diligent  fellow,  whose  earnestness  keeps  him 
lingering  around  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder.  He’s  the  one  who 
always  puts  Fr.  S.  in  a good  humor. 

J.  A.  C. — About  four  feet  eight  inches,  growing  in  knowl- 
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edge,  but  not  in  altitude.  John  was  retired  from  the  leader- 
ship v/ith  full  honors  of  war. 

R.  B.  F.  (surnamed  Vernon  Castle) — The  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form,  the  observed  of  all  observers.  Too 
much  society,  Raymond. 

D.  E.  F. — All  the  way  from  Havre  de  Grace,  but  you  would 
never  suspect  it.  He’s  like  the  rest  in  all  other  respects. 

E.  J.  J. — One  of  the  “heavenly  twins.”  Flis  good  qualities  are 
too  numerous  to  relate. 

J.  E.  K. — A prospective  rival  of  Charlie  Chaplin.  Has  had 
several  offers  from  Keystone  and  Essanay,  but  too  modest  to 
accept. 

J.  J.  M. — The  best  tenor  in  our  ranks.  We  are  always  rep- 
resented by  Joe  in  the  musical  line. 

E.  G.  M. — “Where  are  those  lines  I gave  you.  Gene?”  “Why, 
father,  I forgot  them.”  What  a pity  Gene  has  such  a poor 
memory. 

A.  A.  W. — ^An  actor  of  some  repute.  Has  appeared  several 
times  at  the  Academ.y  this  season,  and  is  at  present  aspiring 
toward  grand  opera. 

J.  O.  S. — Bureau  of  general  information.  Speaks  six  lan- 
guages and  can  quote  any  passage  from  Scripture.  Learning 
to  dance,  too. 

L.  J.  R. — The  other  “heavenly  twin.”  “It’s  a pleasure  to 
ask  Lawrence  to  recite.” 

A.  J.  S. — Here’s  one  of  the  few  who  doesn’t  care  what  mark 
he  gets  as  long  as  he’s  learning.  There’s  something  in  that, 
isn’t  there? 

J.  S. — ^“Oh,  I’m  so  sorry  I disturbed  you,  Joe.”  “Pardon 
the  interruption,  gentlemen.” 

W.  L.  J. — Our  expert  Greek  “verbist.”  Makes  a specialty 
of  Xenophon  and  Flomer. 

A.  G.  S.^ — Our  present  beadle. 

Oh,  ’e’s  little  but  ’e’s  wise, 

’E’s  a terror  for  ’is  size. 

An’  ’e  does  not  advertise. 

C.  O’B. — Our  erratic  friend  from  Walbrook.  “Take  him  all 
in  all.  I’ll  ne’er  look  on  his  like  again.”  Always  mumbling  to 
himself. 


C.  J.  K. — ^His  serious  countenance  confronts  us  at  every  turn. 
Resembles  his  desk-mate  as  much  as  day  is  like  night. 

T.  I.  S. — A five  by  three  individual.  One  day  astounded  all 
by  pronouncing  correctly  Przemysl.  Has  been  looked  upon  as 
an  authority  ever  since. 

N.  J.  K. — One  of  our  out-of-town  acquaintances,  who  speaks 
only  when  aroused  to  recite.  But  give  him  credit,  boys;  he 
loses  no  time  when  he  does  talk. 

H.  J.  L. — Proves  a never-failing  source  of  dry  wit.  Another 
one  of  those  out-of-town  representatives,  who  continually 
boasts  of  his  native  hamlet. 

D.  A.  D.,  H.  S.,  ’15. 
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w HEN  the  old  bell  rang  on  September  the  fourteenth,  the 
thirty  odd  students  of  Third  Year  High  class  little 
dreamed  of  the  eventful  year  that  had  just  begun;  they 
dreamed  more  of  the  vacation  just  ended.  Thoughts  of  ban- 
quets, stirring  “football”  and  “basketball”  games  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  the  several  other  interesting  events,  never  en- 
tered their  heads. 

The  first  noteworthy  action  of  the  class  was  the  election 
of  the  following  officers:  President,  Thomas  Lind;  Vice- 
President,  Gerard  Muth;  Treasurer,  Joseph  T.  Parr.  Then 
under  the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  above  named  the 
remaining  twenty-seven  dived  deeply  into  Cicero,  Caesar, 
Xenophon,  etc.  They  remained  submerged  for  a month. 

But  at  the  October  reading  of  marks  three  sharks,  Joseph 
T.  Parr,  J.  Spalding  Reilly  and  Joseph  D.  Monaghan  came  to 
the  surface  and  gave  a specimen,  making  short  speeches  on 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  Cicero’s  Orations  and  Caesar’s  Gallic 
Wars.  For  their  hard  work  the  class  received  a half  holiday. 

Joseph  D.  Monaghan  was  awarded  the  gold  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  Shakespeare’s  historical  drama,  “King  John.” 
The  competition  was  held  prior  to  the  theatre  party  of  the 
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Loyola  College  Alumni,  which  attended  the  performance  of 
“King  John”  by  the  scholarly  tragedian,  Robert  B.  Mantell. 

As  a manifestation  of  class  pride  we  found  it  desirable  to 
have  basket-ball  and  baseball  teams.  The  basket-ball  team  was 
composed  of  IVL  Flaherty,  manager;  A.  C.  Kearney,  captain;  C. 
Ucker,  M.  Buchness,  B.  Harrington,  J.  Parr,  K.  Golley,  J.  W. 
Love  and  W.  Wickham.  The  baseball  team  was:  E.  Sullivan, 
manager;  T.  Lind,  captain;  C.  Ucker,  W.  Love,  J.  Parr,  W. 
Wickham,  J.  Horrigan,  P.  Rakow,  M.  Buchness,  A.  C.  Kearney, 
J.  R.  Barry,  M.  Flaherty,  K.  Golley,  T.  Kelly  and  T.  L.  Doyle. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  our  first  banquet  was  held. 
A most  awe-inspiring  solo,  “In  the  Valley  of  the  Moon,”  was 
sung  by  Thomas  Lind.  Popular  songs  w^ere  sung  by  J.  Ed- 
mund Sullivan,  with  J.  Wilmer  Love  at  the  piano.  Naturally, 
the  refreshments  were  most  popular  that  evening.  The  occa- 
sion was  a very  enjoyable,  informal  one. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  various  teams  a raffle  of  a two-and- 
a-half  dollar  gold  piece  was  held.  The  net  proceeds  amounted 
to  thirteen  dollars.  The  gold  piece  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Wick- 
ham. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  the  class  elected  the 
following:  President,  Joseph  T.  Parr;  Vice-President,  Gerard 
Muth;  Treasurer,  Martin  Flaherty;  Secretary,  Michael  Fahey. 

A string  quartet  was  organized  by  J.  Wilmer  Love,  J.  Ed- 
mund Sullivan,  Edward  E.  Marsh  and  Joseph  D.  Monaghan.  A 
vocal  double  quartet  was  formed  with  the  following  singers : 
First  Tenors,  Edwin  Cole,  John  G.  Hiskey;  Second  Tenors, 
William  P.  Hammond,  J.  Ramsay  Barry;  Baritones,  J.  Wilmer 
Love,  Joseph  D.  Monaghan;  Basses,  J.  Edmund  Sullivan  and 
Michael  Buchness. 

On  April  the  seventh,  at  seven  thirty  P.  M.,  the  class  gath- 
ered in  the  library.  Violin  selections  were  played  by  the 
string  quartet.  The  double  quartet  sang  popular  songs.  Piano 
solos  were  rendered  by  Joseph  Tormey.  In  the  gymnasium 
a number  of  races,  contests  and  blind  boxing  matches  delighted 
all.  Our  second  banquet  followed.  Mr.  O’Hara,  S.  J.,  and 
Mr.  Halliwell,  S.  J.,  Prefect  of  Discipline,  honored  us  by  their 
presence. 

Frank  J.  Herman  won  a handsome  book  of  poems,  offered 


as  a prize  by  the  Prefect  of  Studies  for  winning  a “bee”  in 
‘Vt”,  verbs. 

Needless  to  say  our  Lind  wasn’t  President  Wilson’s  repre- 
sentative in  Mexico. 

Has  anybody  here  seen  Kelly? 

Speaking  of  eggs — Golley,  I do  love  Ham-mond. 

Mr.  F.  W.  O’Hara,  S.  J.,  honors  us  by  his  presence  on  all 
class  occasions. 

The  Third  Year  Double  Quartet  was  a howling  success. 

J.  T.  P — r had  the  temerity,  audacity,  nay,  cheek,  to  appear 
in  school  wearing  a red  necktie  on  “St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  the 
Morning.”  What  happened  to  him?  What  could  he  expect 
from  a student  with  such  a Pat — ^ronymic  as  Sullivan? 

Speaking  of  saints — -we’ve  one  in  the  class  anyway— St. 
Leger. 

Sullivan’s  “Lost  Chord” — his  missing  violin  string. 

Was  the  singing  of  the  Double  Quartet  responsible  for  the 
movement  for  community  singing?  Appalling  thought! 

Dumas  “Les  Trois  Mousquetaires”  have  rivals  in  Love, 
Ucker  and  Sullivan,  whose  motto  is  “one  for  all  and  all  for 
one.”  Has  this  Roman  (C.)  Triumvirate  forgotten  Julius 
Caesar?  Let  them  beware  the  fate  of  the  ancient  triumvirs. 
No,  gentle  reader,  “Mousquetaires”  does  not  mean  “mos- 
quitoes.” 

Hammond  isn’t  a typewriter;  he  is  a typist,  just  a type  of 
mighty  good  fellow. 

“Herman  the  Great”  will  perform  a great  disappearing  act 
— when  school  closes. 


O listen  Second  Yearers  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  teacher  you’re  going  to  have  next  year. 

He’s  six  feet  tall  with  a manner  sweet, 

But  a system  of  “Jugging”  that’s  quite  complete. 

His  hobby  is  Greek,  with  Latin  next, 

And  he  truly  loves  English — not  the  people — the  “text,” 
For  by  his  name  it  is  easily  seen 

He’s  a son  of  “the  sod”  and  a wearer  of  green. — Lind. 

Tom  Moore,  will  you  prove  worthy  of  your  name. 

And  sound  again  the  strings  of  Erin’s  harp? 

Will  you  aspire  to  sing  of  Ireland’s  fame 

And  chant  her  praises,  though  the  world  may  carp? 

Just  before  going  to  press  we  received  news  of  another  honor 
for  Third  Year.  This  year  Loyola  entered  the  “Maryland 
Day”  prize  essay  contest  for  the  first  time.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Joseph  D.  Monaghan. 

Thanks  to  the  careful  supervision  of  the  Fathers  of  old  Loy- 
ola, the  past  scholastic  year  was  a most  successful  one  for 
Third  Year  High  in  scholarship  and  social  pleasures. 

Joseph  D.  Monaghan,  H.  S.,  ’i6. 


SECOND  YEAR. 
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a moment  lest  our  fame  be  swallowed  in  the  clouds 
of  obscurity.” 

If  you  ever  happen  round  Loyola  do  not  fail  to  visit  Room  5, 
where  there  is  collected  the  greatest  menagerie  ever  sheltered 
under  one  roof,  and  I promise  you  a spectacle  that  is  rarely  wit- 
nessed in  any  corner  of  the  globe.  From  “Pat”  Trainor  (pater- 
familias) to  Baby  Cunningham,  there  ever  lingers  among  us 
the  class  spirit  and  union  with  which  we  dominate  the  terri- 
tory about  us. 

Though  a very  wide  and  varying  streak  of  a desire  to  be 
funny  (not  always  succeeding)  lurks  about  the  sombre  portals 
of  our  classroom,  we  took  occasion  to  select  those  men  who 
would  watch  over  our  progress  and  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers for  the  first  term:  President,  Joseph  P.  Kelly;  vice-presi- 
dent, Harry  J.  Graham;  secretary,  John  J.  Sweeney;  treasurer, 
Stephen  C.  Elwood.  The  officers  of  the  second  term  were : 
President,  James  A.  Considine;  vice-president,  Francis  J. 
Geraghty;  secretary,  Edward  J.  A.  Nestor;  treasurer,  Stephen 
C.  Elwood.  There  are  a number  of  others  who,  as  leaders  of 
class  factions,  help  to  dictate  our  affairs.  Notably,  I may  men- 
tion our  champion  diplomat  and  authorized  ambassador  from 
South  Baltimore,  who  takes  every  possible  occasion  to  assist 
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US  by  his  witty  remarks.  As  a worthy  representative  of  the 
German  race,  he  presents  excellent  arguments  in  their  favor, 
but  in  vain.  The  odds  are  against  him. 

In  the  celebrated  menagerie  we  have  gentlemen  of  every 
possible  description,  some  with  intellects  that  would  make 
even  Aristotle  blush.  And  then  our  young  Ciceros  stand  out 
prominently  when  it  comes  to  class  debates  and  elocution  con- 
tests. Again  our  more  dramatic  members  are  gaining  laurels 
for  themselves  and  us  in  local  theatrical  circles.  With  hair  as 
fluffy  as  Garibaldi’s  and  a voice  as  penetrating  as  that  of 
Caruso,  our  vice-president  certainly  can  hold  his  audience  spell- 
bound. 

In  their  roles  as  class  “funnymakers,”  if  in  nothing  else,  our 
jesters  and  clowns  are  making  a great  reputation.  Surely  our 
envoy  from  Middle  River  has  “Charlie”  Chaplin  beaten  a mile 
when  it  comes  to  real  comedy. 

To  consider  another  faction,  I must  introduce  to  you  the 
famous  strategist  and  slick  sleuth,  who  for  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, slumbers  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  personality ; yet  August 
is  always  around  when  the  treasurer  needs  a tip.  In  the  same 
class  belongs  Herr  Rohleder,  who  wakes  up  occasionally  to 
yawn. 

Now  to  behold  the  pride  of  the  classroom,  the  greatest  ath- 
letic quartet  in  existence,  the  only  “Big  Four” — “Considine- 
Kelly-Harmon-Elwood.”  How  their  names  seem  to  cast  fame 
upon  us!  Listen  to  the  applause  that  follows  them  into  the 
classroom ! Who  knows  but  that  we  shall  develop  a Cobb  or  a 
Johnson,  and  then,  remember,  we  shall  be  “at  home”  to  receive 
congratulations. 

Close  rivals  of  the  quartet  are  Billy  Reid,  an  excellent 
specimen  of  a typical  country  boy  with  a developed  muscle 
that  counts,  and  Count  Alfonse. 

I would  do  the  class  a grave  injustice  if  I failed  to  mention 
Manager  Scrivener’s  Yanigans.  Though  they  may  not  have 
made  a glittering  record,  they  certainly  have  the  spirit  that 
counts  for  half  the  game. 

Now  see  our  great  natural  lights.  Sweet  Auburn  and  Straw- 
berry Blonde.  The  latter  is  authority  for  several  Greek  infini- 
tives which  must  have  existed  long  before  creation.  But  all  is 
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well,  Henry;  you  are  second  to  none  in  many  other  matters, 
the  very  life  of  our  classroom. 

Finale:  A fitting  close  before  this  copy  runs  away.  See  the 
real  Apollo;  the  piercing  eyes  and  cold  black  hair.  He  is  class 
president,  chief  of  the  “Big  Four,”  a leader  in  study,  philo- 
sophical opinions,  “oratorical  comedy,”  athletics,  and — love. 
Mercury,  himself. 

Au  plaisir. 

Edward  J.  A.  Nestor,  H.  S.  ’17. 
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w E assembled,  in  September,  from  many  different  paths  to 
start  a grand  united  effort  in  Special  Class.  We  soon 
learned  that  we  were  to  journey  on  a special  train  of  “Royal 
Blue  Limited”  speed,  with  no  stops  at  side  stations  and  with- 
out change  of  schedule. 

Anyone  who  could  not  keep  pace  with  our  speed  was  prom- 
ised a drop  from  the  rear  of  the  “Observation  Platform,”  to 
retrace  his  tracks  or  catch  an  “Accommodation  Train.” 

The  realization  has  more  than  equalled  our  most  sanguine 
anticipations,  and  we  feel  that  vacation  will  be  all  too  short 
to  enable  us  to  recover  from  our  strenuous  effort. 

When  the  hours  hang  heavy  and  absence  from  class  has 
robbed  us  of  pleasant  companionship,  a remedy  for  the  blues 
will  be  found  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  following : 

“In  the  bright  lexicon  of  youth  there  is  no  such  word  as 
can’t.” 

“Stalled  in  Greek.” 

“Sweet  antiques.” 

Hawthorne’s  “Double-Tailed  Stories.” 

“Smiles  upon  the  cheeks.” 

“Ears  laid  upon  the  neck.” 

May  joy  attend  us  all  during  vacation’s  happy  hours  and  find 
us  reunited,  in  September,  at  Loyola. 

Francis  Stafford  Turner. 


FIRST  HIGH  A. 


g>prttutt  A 

'^HIRTY-FIVE  of  the  proverbial  schoolboys  “with  his 
satchel  and  shining  morning  face’’  assembled  in  our  class- 
room on  the  opening  day  of  school. 

All  showed  the  strengthening  effects  of  a good  summer’s 
outing  and  all  seemed  prepared  to  unearth  the  deep  treasures 
hidden  within  the  closed  covers  of  Bennett’s  First  Latin  Book. 

To  be  sure,  among  the  firstlings  of  the  High  School  there 
were  many  old-timers  of  our  “Prep”  day,  the  Athletic  Coniffs, 
the  Moundsman  Barrett,  the  Aviator  Kilner  and  the  smiling 
Francis  Abell,  but  a great  many  new  faces  greeted  us,  and  we 
welcomed  them  loyally  in  the  real  Loyola  style. 

During  the  first  month  of  school  we  held  our  elections,  and 
the  class  selected  the  following  miembers  as  its  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  Edward  A.  Kerr,  president;  Richard  Ball,  vice- 
president;  Bernard  Meyer,  secretary,  and  Gerald  Barrett, 
treasurer. 

It  did  not  take  us  very  long  to  get  down  to  real  hard  work, 
and  not  many  days  had  passed  before  the  loud-sounding  voices 
of  our  cheering  section  were  heard  shouting  the  declensions 
and  conjugations  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
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This  vocal  culture  was  an  asset  in  our  contest  with  Section  B 
of  First  Year  High  School,  and  we  were  declared  the  victors. 

All  work  and  no  play  make  even  Jack  Kilner  a dull  boy,  so 
we  organized  a basketball  team,  and,  though  our  percentage 
did  not  reach  the  thousand  mark,  we  made  a fair  showing  for 
a quintet  of  Tyros. 

The  warm  days  of  April  saw  our  newly-uniformed  base- 
ball team  practicing  faithfully,  and  the  good  results  obtained 
later  on  fully  repaid  us  for  our  efforts. 

Gerald  Barrett,  H.  S.,  'i8. 

S>prttnn 

■yHE  morning  of  September  14,  saw  us,  forty  in  all,  hastening 
to  Loyola;  some  smiling,  some  frowning,  but  all  with 
bright  hopes  for  the  coming  year.  “Room  three,”  sounds 
familiar.  Here  we  sat  and  labored  hard,  sometimes  at  least, 
to  master  the  rudiments  of  Latin. 

Early  in  the  year  the  election  of  officers  was  held  with  the 
following  results:  President,  LeRoy  T.  Davis;  Vice-President, 
John  J.  McCaffrey;  Secretary,  Albert  Best.  No  one  was  elected 
Treasurer,  as  it  is  not  thought  good  to  encourage  idleness. 

One  bright  morning  in  autumn  we  heeded  the  call  of  the 
woods.  Should  all  poison  ivy  perish?  Ask  the  undersigned. 
On  all  occasions  Kowzan  has  been  on  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee. Thanks,  Ed. 

Superior  ability  was  shown  by  those  who  represented  us  on 
the  diamond  and  in  the  “gym.”  The  baseball  team  won  nearly 
every  game,  and  the  basket-ball  team  was  invincible.  We  are 
proud  of  you,  Dan. 

Some  have  the  bad  habit  of  talking  in  class.  Perhaps  the 
vocal  culture  thus  acquired  accounts  for  the  fine  singing  and 
speaking  at  our  banquet.  The  less  talkative  members  of  the 
class  have  achieved  fame  on  musical  instruments.  Recall  our 
string  quartette  in  the  Christmas  entertainment.  Schilling 
talks  little.  He  is  a man  of  one  word:  “Why?” 

We  are  looking  forward  to  pleasant  times  in  the  second 
year,  and  we  hope  all  our  present  class  will  meet  again  in  Sep- 
tember. 

James  Shea,  H.  S.,  ’18. 
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FIRST  HIGH  B. 


FIRST  PREP. 


Our  A,  B,  C. 

DANIEL  B. — ^Small  boy,  but  wins  big  things.  Carried 
off  the  prize  for  the  biggest  contest  of  the  year,  the  contest 
in  the  Latin  Declensions.  Will  be  big  some  day.  Now  knows 
it  was  not  necessary  to  be  in  long  pants  to  win  the  Latin 
contest. 

JOHN  P.  B. — Our  crack  speller,  who  didn’t  win  the  final 
contest,  however.  Some  speller,  indeed,  but  he  can’t  help  it; 
it’s  in  the  family.  Never  yet  talked  in  class.  Why  so  sad, 
John?  The  woodpecker  died. 

ROGER  B.— Our  angel  without  wings.  A rather  timid 
squirrel,  who  succeeds,  nevertheless,  in  cracking  the  hard-nut 
questions.  Expects  to  be  in  long  trousers  next  year. 

J.  ELLIS  B.-— Once  a good  boy;  he  is  now  better. 

J.  J.  B. — Small  and  young,  but  very  studious,  occasionally. 

HUGH  D.— A hard  student  and  a good  student — ^half  the 
time. 

JOSEPH  G.— Of  the  quiet  kind.  Will  make  a noise  in  the 
world  some  day. 

J.  H.  G. — Very  good  half  the  time;  at  other  times  he’s 
better,  but  never  has  headaches — like  so  many  of  the  Preps. 
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JOHN  G. — Gets  more  fun  than  fish  on  our  Thursday  out- 
ings. 

EDWIN  G. — He  adds  color  and  tone  to  the  class. 

M.  F.  H. — ^From  Hamilton,  the  next  to  the  last  place  the 
Lord  made.  Very  much  alive.  Studies  hard — once  in  a 
while. 

FRANCIS  H.- — The  best  boy  in  the  class  one  day  in  the 
week — Thursday.  Very  quiet. 

T.  EDGAR  H. — Likes  to  get  sick  often,  some  say,  but  we 
don’t  believe  it. 

F.  H.— Awfully  bashful,  but  not  afraid  of  any  Prep.  Has 
visions  of  First  High  for  next  year. 

JOHN  J. — ^He’s  a bird,  a double  “J,”  not  a woodpecker  from 
Relay,  John. 

A.  E.  K. — ^From  Govans,  loveliest  suburb  of  Baltimore, 
some  think. 

JOKING,  Jr. — Not  Sr.,  but  Jr.  He  must  be  a prince. 
Postpones  his  coronation  till  the  examination,  when  his  royal 
efforts  and  hard  study  will  be  crowned  with  success.  We 
all  wish  him  a happy  sunshine  reign  and  do  hope  it  will  not 
be  a wet  one.  Seldom  serious.  Always  joking.  There’s  no 
royal  road  to  a testimonial,  Joe.  Honest,  we’re  not  joking, 
like  you. 

KARLKING — ^Another  king  whose  coronation  day  was 
May  15  last,  when  he  won  the  final  spelling  contest.  Can’t 
realize  it.  It’s  true,  Karl;  why  not  believe  it?  Make  an  act 
of  faith.  A king  of  the  old  type  once  reigned  in  the  kingdom 
of  Overlea,  but  now  deposed  and  ending  his  days  in  peace  in 
peaceful  East  Baltimore. 

C.  K. — Hails  from  distant  Mount  Washington,  yet  the  boys 
think  there  is  much  hope  for  him,  he  is  so  gentle  and  kind. 
Don’t  lose  courage,  Carroll,  the  Mount  may  yet  be  admitted 
into  the  Union.  Civilization  is  spreading  rapidly  to  the  re- 
motest regions  of  the  wilderness. 

THADDEUS  K. — The  kid,  yet  too  big  to  ride  his  hobby- 
horse any  more.  Promises  to  grow  two  inches  by  September, 
as  he  is  anxious  to  enter  First  High,  Section  A.  Easily  fright- 
ened once  by  a smaller  boy.  We  think  that  other  boy’s  name 
was  Rodgers. 


HENRY  L.  L. — Once  a hard  student.  Very  difficult  to 
make  angry.  Thinks  he  will  come  back  to  hard  study  again. 

J.  J.  M. — The  only  representative  from  fair  Curtis  Bay  by 
the  sea.  One  of  the  good  boys. 

T.  J.  IVI. — The  Latin  shark  of  our  class.  Would  like  to 
live  at  Relay.  Rather  gudgeon-like  in  his  ways.  Sent  word 
to  the  dear  little  gudgeons  a little  before  the  outing  by  drop- 
ping a line  to  them.  Very  generous;  nothing  mean  about 
him.  Won  the  mid-year  immunity  contest. 

F.  K.  M. — A good  little  boy  at  home  and  sometimes  at 
school. 

C.  R.  M. — A real  king  of  class,  not  like  the  other  two,  who 
are  only  mock-kings. 

J.N. — With  a smile  that  is  child-like  and  winning.  Never 
laughs.  Notice  this,  Orlando. 

J.  O’M. — Quite  a man.  The  only  one  in  First  Prep,  (be- 
sides the  teacher)  who  is  in  “long  trousers.”  All  the  40 
other  small  Preps  promise  to  wear  short  pants  as  long  as 
they  can. 

P.  P. — Still  growing.  A close  second  in  the  Latin  De- 
clension contest.  Almost  won^ — a little  more  chalk  would 
have  done  it,  Pliny. 

O.  R.  R. — Our  genial  laughing  machine^ — always  wound 
up.  Possesses  an  overflow  of  good  nature.  Copy  him,  boys. 
Pass  that  thing  along,  Orlando;  it’s  a good  thing;  don’t  keep 
it  all  to  yourself.  Is  trying  to  learn  just  when  to  laugh. 
Draws  the  line  so  far  only  at  funerals. 

J.  J.  S. — Still  another  adding  color  and  tone  to  the  class. 
Pity  he  came  so  late  in  the  year.  Top  boys  not  sorry  for  that. 

W.  A.  S. — And  always  will  be  a scholar. 

J.  E.  VAN  B.^ — The  strong  boy  of  the  class.  Not  afraid 
of  any  other  two.  Look  out,  Berger. 

K.  VAN  B. — ^Always  with  a pleasant  face.  Never  late 
more  than  five  times  a week. 

LEO  J.  W. — And  still  another  adding  color  and  tone  to 
the  class.  Has  resigned  from  the  Supreme  Bench.  White 
House  next. 


SECOND  PREP. 


VINCENT  C.  W. — Almost  a real  man — all  but  the  “long 
trousers.”  To  be  a real  man  next  year.  No  harm  in  trying, 
Vincent. 

J.  B.  Y. — Like  some  other  precious  things,  comes  from 
afar.  Very  hard  around  the  head.  Our  Ty  Cobb. 

J.  G.^ — One  of  our  numerous  class  dignitaries.  You  know. 
First  Prep,  has  Cardinals,  Kings  and  Chief  Justices,  and 
some  colored  boys.  J.  G.  is  a Cardinal. 

H.  C. — Our  latest  arrival — that  is,  this  year,  not  every 
morning;  that  distinction  belongs  to  another.  Likes  to  be  in 
front  near  the  teacher — not  like  some  Preps  who  have  a lik- 
ing for  the  benches  in  the  rear.  Reader,  you  are  under  sus- 
picion. 


§>pronii 

On  September  14,  Loyola  College  opened  its  doors  to  the 
students.  The  last  of  October  had  arrived  before  everybody 
knew  each  other.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  buy  our  books 
and  membership  cards  to  the  Athletic  Association. 

When  school  opened,  our  class  consisted  of  twenty-two  boys. 
Gradually  new  arrivals  swelled  the  number  to  thirty-six.  How- 
ever, Paul  Beach,  Stephen  Grey,  Lawrence  Rodowski,  Leo 
Alexius  and  Charles  Rogers  left  us  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  reducing  our  number  to  thirty. 

Just  before  Thanksgiving  we  decided  to  have  a party  during 
the  holidays.  We  had  it.  The  programme  included  a few 
readings,  a basket-ball  game  and  some  eats.  Flannery,  Mat- 
thai,  Feehley,  Bergin  and  Jeffres  were  defeated  by  Finnan, 
Frainie,  Keelan,  Roche  and  Bees  by  a score  of  13-8. 

We  had  great  hopes  for  a Christmas  party — but  that  failed 
to  be. 

As  the  months  went  by,  baseball  occupied  our  attention. 

Handball  was  too  tame.  We  organized  a team  with  Keelan 
for  manager,  and  Roche  for  captain.  We  played  our  first 
practice  game  on  April  12,  1915.  On  Saturday,  May  8,  we  lost 
one  of  the  most  important  games  of  the  season,  when  Rock 
Hill  College  Midgets  defeated  us  22-8.  We  won  our  first  game 
against  the  Caroline  A.  C.  14-8. 
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About  the  middle  of  March,  we  organized  a debating  society, 
with  John  P.  Flannery  as  chairman.  In  over  a hundred 
speeches,  we  have  discussed  various  weighty  public  questions. 
Frizes  were  offered  in  the  several  semi-final  debates.  The 
Grand  Final  debate  should  be  very  interesting.  “Resolved: 
That  the  right  to  vote  should  be  extended  to  the  women  of  the 
U.  S.” 

1.  Affirmative,  J.  Milton  Fitzsimmons. 

2.  Affirmative,  William  Fletcher  Harrigan. 

1.  Negative,  John  P.  Flannery. 

2.  Negative,  Joseph  Lutz. 

And  to  finish  up  the  year,  there  is  a movement  on  foot  to 
form  a sort  of  Bureau  of  Communication,  to  which  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  must  send  a written  account  of  his  doings  at 
least  once  during  the  summer.  The  idea  is,  then,  to  send  these 
letters  from  one  to  the  other. 


There  was  a class  named  2nd  Prep. 

Who  gathered  each  morn  upon  the  step. 

But  the  Prefect  cam_e  down 
And  gave  them,  a frown. 

And  since  then  they’ve  lost  all  their  “pep.” 

Ashes  to  Ashes, 

And  dust  to  dust, 

If  Kelly  don’t  get  you, 

Carey  must. 

■Not-able  class  artist.  “Give  ’er  gas.” 

Stinger — Boy  Orator. 

“One  more  word,  mister.” 

You  don’t  know  he’s  around  until  the  first 
honors  are  given  out. 

The  dad  of  the  class. 

The  3-hour  student. 

Funny  as  a crutch. 

Beau  Brummel  of  Second  Prep. 

Looks  awfully  natural  with  a mask  on. 

The  capable  chairman  of  our  debating  society. 


C.  S.  A. 

J.  L.  B.  - 
C.  K.  B.  — 

J.  R.  B.  — 

F.  J.  D.  - 
C.  H.  E.  — 

B.  J.  F.  — 

C.  M.  F.  — 
M.  J.  F.  — 

f p p 


W.  H.  F.  — The  class  paper  boy. 

C.  ."i.  F.  —The  interrupting  Chinaman. 

D.  F.  H.  — “Left  it  (my  composition)  home,  mister.” 

W.  F.  H.  — Meek  as  a lamb. 

W.  G.  H.  —Capital  W.  Hiskey. 

J.  P.  J.  — Our  class  president — conspicuous  by  his  ab- 
sence. 

A.  J.  J.  — Our  new  cook. 

F.  X.  K.  —Better  late  than  never. 

J.  L.  — ‘Debating  Joe. 

W.  J.  Mv.  — ‘T  don’t  know  it,  mister.” 

A.  Me.  — The  boy  who’s  right  there. 

J.  L.  McG.— “Lend  m.e  a pencil,  will  ye?” 

J.  L.  P.  — Taking  a course  in  sketching  here. 

F.  A,  R.  — Class  champion  pencil  sharpener. 

J.  L.  R.  — The  boy  who’s  always  ready  with  a speech. 

I.  S.  — “M'arble  bust  of  your  ancestors,”  Mr.  K. 

W.  T.  — A pair  of  smiles. 

J.  T.  — A pair  of  smiles. 

A.  W.  — Wychof  Cough  Drops  are  too  cheap. 

We  have  had  a good  year.  Flannery,  our  class  treasurer,  has 
kept  things  going  nicely — making  our  credit  good  and  relieving 
each  one  of  us  from  the  usual  school  troubles  about  money. 
We  think  that  with  the  various  societies  we  have  formed,  we 
have  learned  to  govern  ourselves,  and  we  hope  that  when  next 
September  comes  we  will  all  be  together,  ready  for  a new  year, 
a class  with  a get-together  spirit. 

James  Lawrence  Roche, 
Charles  A.  Frainie, 

William  A.  Flavin. 

Approved:  J.  Preston  Jeffers,  President. 

John  H.  Flannery,  Treasurer. 
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By  the  liberality  of  our  adver- 
tisers, we  are  enabled  to  make  the 
ANNUAL  what  it  is.  A glance 
through  the  following  pages  will 
show  that  they  are  all  firms  of 
recognized  standing,  and  we  there- 
fore recommend  them  to  your 
favorable  consideration. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  


REV.  RICHARD  A.  FLEMING,  S.  J. 
Prefect  of  Studies. 


MR.  FRANCIS  W.  O’HARA,  S.  J. 
Third  Year. 


MR.  JOSEPH  A.  GUTHRIE,  A.  M. 

Arithmetic. 


OIlaflB  of  19 IB 

COLEMNLY  rings  out  the  curfew  at  the  twilight  of  our  Col- 
lege days.  A note  of  sorrow  is  borne  to  our  ears  for  it  tells 
us  of  a past  filled  with  sainted  memories,  of  years  throbbing 
with  hopes  and  ideals  and  ambitions  in  which  all  preparations 
looked  to  the  coming  of  this  day.  Behind  us  we  leave  pleasant 
years  that  forever  shall  troop  by  in  the  vista  of  our  memories ; 
before  us  stretches  that  part  of  life  for  which  the  first  v/as 
made,  untracked,  uncharted,  yet  with  the  benediction  of  our 
Alma  Mater  vouchsafed  to  us  we  shall  enter  our  life’s  com- 
missions braver,  ennobled,  touched  to  higher  ideals  of  living. 

Loyola  is  now  to  us  but  a sacred  collection  of  memories. 
When  the  curtain  shall  ring  down  on  the  evening  of  our  grad- 
uation the  last  link  of  the  silver  chain  shall  be  welded,  a chain, 
we  may  add,  whose  unlinking  time  shall  never  know.  By  it 
we  have  been  bound  together  for  eight  happy  years,  an  ex- 
panse of  our  youthful  lives  which  we  shall  forever  set  apart 
in  its  delectable  perfection,  a norm  by  which,  unconsciously, 
we  shall  measure  all  future  happiness. 

Years  ago  we  thought  the  sadness  which  flowed  as  a gentle 
strain  throughout  the  valedictory  and  was  ever  present  in  the 
passages  of  the  class  historian,  was  an  affectation,  a kind  of 
formality  that  became  Senior  only  as  its  stateliness  or  its  dig- 
nity. But  when  one  feels  the  cord  that  binds  you  to  Loyola 
slipping  through  your  fingers,  when  the  days  are  numbered 
and  you  stand  on  the  parapet  of  your  graduation  looking  out 
into  the  sea  of  your  future,  the  mists  of  golden  memories  from 
the  past  and  the  weary  perspective  of  the  unexplored  future 
opening  out  before  you,  bring  tears  to  the  eyes,  that  come 
from  nowhere  but  a heart  of  sorrow. 

How  appalled  we  are  now  at  the  pompous  estimate  we  once 
made  of  Senior!  Demigods  we  placed  them  on  the  pedestal 
of  dignity.  Their  importance  seemed  to  breathe  even  from' 
their  pictures  adorning  the  resonant  corridors.  And  a word, 
a glance  from  an  incarnate  senior  sent  a wave  of  bliss  bounding 
through  our  boyish  being.  But  ah!  those  sublime  thoughts 
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of  august  and  imperial  personages  we  found  to  be  simply  bom- 
basts of  childish  imagination.  Erudite  professors  have  drilled 
us  into  the  realization  of  the  insignificance  of  man.  But  let 
those  deluded  students  treading  fast  upon  our  heels  live  in  a 
dream  of  joyous  expectation  until  time  and  experience  shall 
draw  aside  the  roseate  veil  of  fallacy  and  expose  the  chiseled 
reality. 

Loyola  has  ever  been  a place  of  known  traditions.  We  feel 
a tendency  to  follow  our  predecessors  to  the  heights  of  honor 
toward  which  her  precedents  wend  their  way.  But  the  present 
class  of  1916  shall  be  remembered  as  the  class  without  pre^- 
cedent.  We  felt  it  our  duty  to  our  Alma  Mater  that  as  long 
as  we  were  under  the  shadow  of  her  guiding  hand,  under  her 
jurisdiction  and  fostering  care,  we  should  give  to  her  the  best 
we  had  in  our  course  at  Loyola,  may  we  not,  I ask,  say  that 
taken  in  return  would  broaden  our  life’s  perspectives  and  lead 
us  toward  our  heavenly  goal.  And  so  giving  to  her  the  best 
we  had  in  our  course  at  Loyola  may  we  not,  I ask,  say  that 
we  have  contributed  freely  to  her  already  shining  firmament. 
Yet  the  radius  of  our  ambitions  extended  beyond  the  class- 
room. If  we  have  given  to  Loyola  a stimulus  to  accomplish 
athletic  records  in  days  to  come,  then  we  relax  effort  in  tri- 
umphant satisfaction. 

Let  us  tread  once  more  with  reverential  steps  our  joyful 
high  school  days.  Who  of  the  present  class  shall  ever  forget 
that  gentle  scholastic,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Kleinmeyer,  S.  J.,  who 
from  First  to  Third  Year  High,  1908  to  1911,  ever  looked 
toward  our  spiritual  and  scholastic  welfare?  Each  succeeding 
year  with  its  seasons  adds  a new  note  of  appreciation  to  his 
productive  work.  When  September  yearly  returned  we  knew 
that  there  awaited  us  a patient  man  to  labor  for  us  and  as  we 
now  realize,  to  love  us.  His  dissertations  on  the  Greek  verbs, 
the  Latin  baseball  games  and  the  line-up  contests,  time  shall 
never  usurp  their  memories.  with  all  its  vicissitudes 

and  unrecognized  excuses  floods  gayly  back  upon  us.  Surely 
unforgotten  shall  be  the  days  of  the  assiduous  Mr.  Kleinmeyer. 

Fourth  Year  High  with  Fr.  James  M.  Cotter,  S.  J.,  as  our 
teacher,  passed  over  with  that  spirit  of  good  fellowship  which 
characterized  us  throughout  our  course.  Affable,  kind,  ever 


willing  to  do  more  than  a teacher’s  part  Father  Cotter  has 
stamped  himself  into  our  very  lives.  With  a year’s  hard  work 
lightly  tinted  and  grained  with  his  incomparable  humor  we 
found  ourselves  on  an  evening  in  June  bowing  our  thanks  for 
our  pink-ribboned  certificates  of  high  school  graduation.  Nine- 
teen out  of  the  First  Year  High  class  of  sixty  graduated  that 
night  in  1912. 

Each  succeeding  year  our  professors,  our  classmates,  in  fact 
everything  connected  with  Loyola  became  increasingly  dear. 
Thirteen  out  of  the  nineteen  graduates  returned  the  following 
September  to  Freshmen  to  be  greeted  by  Mr.  Michael  F.  Fitz- 
patrick, S.  J.  If  there  be  any  professor  in  College  to  whorri 
we  may  ascribe  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  deep  appreciatiorv 
it  is  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  for  our  thorough  training  in  English. 
The  Quantokian  Club  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Those  poetic 
mornings  when  “May  was  building  her  house,’’  and  the  English 
annotations  in  the  Latin  hours  shall  long  be  with  us.  The 
Lexicographer’s  Chair  was  equally  comfortable  to  both  pro- 
fessor and  students.  And  the  anecdotes  at  the  expense  of  J. 
Carberry  Boyle  and  Julian  F.  X.  Morris,  who  at  the  end  of 
Freshman  left  for  fairer  fields,  are  a constant  recurring  topic. 

Sophomore,  I think,  contained  no  dreary  days.  Fr.  Cough- 
lin’s unconquerable  humorous  thrusts  made  our  classroom  a 
cubicle  of  joy.  Father  Coughlin,  we  must  add,  impressed  us 
as  a scholastic  press  agent  for  Shakespeare,  Juvenal  and  the 
Bible.  Each  day  a word  of  appreciation  was  given  in  favor 
of  one  or  all  until  long  before  May  stepped  aside  for  June  we 
found  ourselves  unconsciously  praising  Shakespeare,  Juvenal 
and  the  Bible.  None  save  our  favored  eleven  could  dream  of 
what  a storehouse  of  irrepressible  wit  Father  Coughlin  really 
had.  If  fortune  should  will  that  we  meet  our  former  professor 
again,  I dare  say,  the  first  topic  of  conversation  will  be  our" 
gleeful  days  in  Sophomore  and  that  once  more  Fr.  Coughlin 
will  exclaim,  “Well,  after  all  there  are  only  three  books,  Shake- 
speare, Juvenal  and  the  Bible.’’ 

Fr.  Henry  W.  McLoughlin,  as  a good-humored  professor, 
fitted  our  mathematics  and  chemistry  hours  with  humorous 
accelerations.  The  story  of  the  mince  pie  will  go  down  in 
history.  Yet  at  some  psychological  moment,  usually  at  a time 
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of  supreme  ignorance  on  our  part,  Fr.  McLoughlin  had  a 
recurring  habit  of  concealing  his  humor  under  a cloak  of 
heated  verbal  chastisement.  And  in  the  suspense  that  followed 
the  pause  before  calling  for  a recitation  we  truly  thought  our 
heart  throbs  would  shake  the  needle  in  the  seismograph  at: 
Georgetown.  Whosoever  of  our  class  shall  forget  his  wither- 
ing fire  of  questions  at  the  board,  should  be  automatically 
impeached  from  further  Loyola  banquets. 

To  Mr.  Walter  G.  Summers,  S.  J.,  who  treated  us  to  the. 
greater  part  of  our  sciences,  we  owe  a debt  of  gratitude.  Many 
pleasant  hours  we  spent  in  his  classroom  listening  to  his 
learned  lectures  and  secretly  admiring  his  persevering  dili- 
gence. 

For  six  strenuous  years  we  have  toiled  up  the  slopes  of  the 
classics.  And,  as  we  stood  on  the  brink  of  Junior,  with  our 
folded  books  behind  us,  a new  horizon  met  our  eyes.  Broad 
almost  without  limit  we  stood  fascinated  at  its  infinite  magni- 
tude. Yet  beside  us  as  a guide  was  industrious  Fr.  Ooghe. 
For  two  brief  years  he  has  led  us  through  the  widening  vales 
of  philosophy,  ascending,  ever  rising,  until  it  seems  that  the 
horizon  of  knowledge  has  no  end.  And  now  as  we  stand  on 
the  pinnacle  of  our  philosophic  studies  we  truly  feel  our  sheer 
insignificance  in  this  mighty  universe.  For  a moment  we  glance 
back  over  our  tortuous  trail,  then  to  the  unknown  vista  before 
us,  and  something  deep  down  within  us  gives  us  confidence  to 
start  out  over  those  weary  hills  alone.  But  we  pause  to  say 
a word  of  appreciation  for  Fr.  Ooghe’s  helping  hand.  Yet  our 
hearts  say  more  than  our  lips  could  speak. 

Lastly,  a newcomer  to  Loyola,  Fr.  Jones  I.  J.  Corrigan,  S.  J., 
met  with  instant  favor.  An  authority  on  his  subject,  ethics, 
he  imparted  his  knowledge  with  the  same  good  nature  that 
marked  him  outside  the  classroom.  We  proudly  think  we  have 
gained  a remarkable  insight  into  the  field  of  ethics,  an  insight 
which,  we  opine,  will  prove  a lasting  benefit  in  our  practical 
life  to  come  and  all  owing  to  the  insistent  efforts  of  Father 
Corrigan.  The  taking  of  his  last  vows  and  the  “blue  point”* 
banquet  will  be  carved  for  years  on  the  amber  of  our  memories. 

September  of  our  senior  year  had  hardly  passed  when  Mar- 
tin F.  X.  Murray  felt  the  call  of  the  business  world  and  parted 


from  us.  Out  of  a one  time  class  of  sixty  we  now  number  only 
ten. 

Like  a rocket  we  have  clung  together  for  eight  transcendent 
years,  rising,  ascending,  until  before  the  eyes  of  all  on  a night 
in  June  the  rocket  shall  burst  and  after  the  pyrotechnic  display 
of  our  graduation  is  over  we  go  floating  out  into  those  worlds 
of  ours,  fanned  by  the  winds  of  adversity,  strengthened  in  our 
course  by  the  inspiring  influence  of  our  intellectual  mother,  our 
Alma  Mater.  In  those  distant  days  may  we  often  clasp  one 
another’s  hands.  May  the  precepts  of  Loyola  strengthen  us 
in  all  that  our  hands  And  to  do.  May  the  spirit  of  honor,  truth 
and  morality  gained  at  Loyola  be  ever  with  us  as  we  scatter 
along  life’s  far-flung  battle  line. 

When  time  is  about  to  blow  our  bruised  and  broken  reeds 
of  life’s  probation  out  of  the  world  of  reckoning,  when  our 
wearied  senses  fall  into  protracted  retrospection,  then  shall  we, 
looking  back  over  our  ventures  and  undertakings,  lift  up  our 
eyes  to  the  spirit  of  our  Alma  Mater  and  exclaim:  “Thence- 
cameth  all  my  strength” ! 

Fare  ye  well,  my  fellow  classmates. 

Joseph  Jerome  Quinn,  ’i6. 
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EUGENE  F.  BALDWIN. 


Secretary  of  the  col- 
lege debating  society. 

At  the  top  of  the  class 
ladder  alphabetically 
and  often  otherwise. 

Came  second  in  class 
balloting  as  our  most 
consistent  student.  Has 
been  handicapped  dur- 
ing college  years  by  al- 
ways being  called  first 
in  difficult  subjects  and 
facing  examiners.  We 
were  ever  in  a state  of 
wonderment  what  the 
“F.”  in  his  name  stood 
for,  but  the  last  two 
years  has  convinced  us 
it  indicates  Ford.  Car- 
buretors and  planetary 
transmissions  fall  into 
his  conversation  just  as  naturally  as  the  weather  does  to  an 
ordinary  person.  Gentle  of  manner,  stately  in  bearing,  he  has 
made  himself  popular  with  the  student  body.  Lends  a guid- 
ing hand  to  everyone — especially  to  damsels  on  slippery  floors 
when  the  orchestra  is  playing  “Are  you  from  Dixie?”  His 
innocent,  intellectual  face  should  not  be  taken  too  literally. 
When  sitting  behind  the  steering  wheel  of  a Ford  he  feels  as 
happy  as  a king  on  a golden  throne.  Fox  trots  divinely.  Pro- 
nounces “Descartes”  with  a jitney  accent.  Has  a commenda- 
ble habit  of  spending  hours  in  libraries  searching  for  works 
of  Shakespeare— under  automobile  ads.  Is  convinced  that 
after  all  there  are  only  two  books — the  Bible  and  the  Ford 
catalogue.  No  matter  whom  he’s  with  he  can’t  prominade 
Charles  street  without  stopping  at  every  automobile  and  look- 
ing at  the  engine.  The  boy  with  the  burning  blush. 
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ANTHONY  V.  BUCHNESS. 

Made  his  debut  at  Loy- 
ola in  1908.  Has  shone 
as  a star  in  the  Math- 
ematic firmament.  Win- 
ner of  prizes  and  pre- 
miums each  year  in 
Mathematics,  Chemis- 
try and  Physics.  Cap- 
tain of  the  basketball 
team,  1915-16,  one  of 
its  most  successful  sea- 
sons. Launched  out  into 
the  sea  of  oratory  this 
year  by  entering  the 
preliminaries  for  the 
public  debate.  Has  an 
enviable  reputation  as 
an  all-around  athlete. 
A great  factor  in  put- 
ting Loyola  in  that 
basketball  realm  which 
she  enjoys  today.  As  a baseball  player  he  has  been  our  favor- 
ite. Ran  a tie  race  in  the  class  balloting  as  our  best  all-around 
class  man.  Tony  has  a widening  circle  of  friends  due  to  his 
good  nature  and  optimistic  disposition.  A teacher  of  mathe- 
matics at  Loyola,  also  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
public  night  schools.  Spends  his  spare  time  looking  for  wan- 
dering amoebae.  Set  him  down  to  a mathematical  problem 
that  looks  as  impossible  as  a canoe  ride  up  Paca  street,  and 
like  the  kid  in  the  Pear’s  soap  ad.,  “he  won’t  be  happy  ’till  he 
gets  it.”  It’s  a toss-up  whether  he  looks  more  natural  sitting 
in  a philosophic  circle  or  standing  outside  a geometric  circle. 
Tony  is  known  and  well  liked  by  the  faculty  and  student  body. 
Physically  large,  his  heart  has  grown  in  proportion  with  the 
rest  of  his  body.  A ready  debater  and  an  artist. 
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LEO  A.  CODD. 


President  of  the  Guil- 
ford debating  Society  of 
1915-1916.  Vice-Presi- 
dent during  1914-1915. 

Prefect  of  Senior  So- 
dality. Winner  of  the 
IViaryland  Peace  Con- 
test, honorably  award- 
ed second  place  in  tbr 
following  group  state’s 
contest,  and  awarded 
second  place  in  the  last 
Public  Debate  are  some 
of  the  honored  positions 
and  notable  victories  at- 
tained by  the  tall,  good- 
looking,  ever  - smiling 
Senior. 

Besides  being  oratori- 
cally,  literary,  poetically 
and  philosophically  bent, 
we  must  add  he  has  found  time  to  assume  the  role  of  Pro- 
fessor, and  in  such  capacity  does  he  teach  his  native  tongue 
to  his  night  classes  of  English  on  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evening  within  the  same  walls  that  during  the  day  inclose  him 
as  a student. 

For  diversion  he  is  wont  to  roam  on  hill  and  dale  and  verdant 
green,  believing  with  the  poet: 

One  impulse  from  a vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man. 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  good 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

We  believe  that  in  future  years  the  Halls  of  Congress  shall 
vibrate  with  the  eloquence  of  his  oratory,  and  the  legal  pro- 
fession which  he  intends  to  enter  be  enriched  by  his  ability. 
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J.  NEIL  CORCORAN. 


Our  efficient  class 
president  since  Fresh- 
man. Voted  our  hand- 
somest man.  Started 
out  with  us  in  1908  after 
winning  class  prizes  in 
prep.  The  passing  years 
have  seen  him  develop 
into  a brilliant  orator 
and  a capable  debater. 
Won  the  premium  in 
the  oratorical  contest 
of  1915.  The  Jenkins’ 
medal  for  the  public  de- 
bate of  the  present  year 
was  won  by  him.  Sec- 
retary of  the  college  so- 
dality. An  all-around 
athlete  and  captain  of 
the  basketball  team  in 
1914-15.  When  in  a 
full  dress  suit  the  girls  clasp  their  hands  and  say  “Divine!” 
A frequent  visitor  to  tonsorial  parlors  (?).  Has  a whole 
victrola  concealed  in  his  throat  and  at  unknown  intervals 
selections  from  Caruso  appear — and  soon  disappear.  Insists 
that  Father  Ooghe’s  room  is  an  ideal  place  to  compose  philoso- 
phic dissertations.  Calculates  incessantly  and  is  still  trying 
to  figure  out  the  size  spats  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  would  wear. 
Never  tires  in  his  effort  to  discover  a perfect  stonewort.  His 
ambition  has  led  him  deeply  into  the  sciences.  Every  time  he 
picks  up  a tweezers  or  looks  through  a hand  lens,  the  old-time 
scientists,  such  as  Pasteur,  etc.,  shudder  in  fear  of  becoming  a 
burden  on  humanity  because  of  their  uselessness.  A sincere 
student,  a remarkable  speaker,  popuar  and  handsome,  no  won- 
der his  years  at  Loyola  have  been  marked  by  numerous 
friendships. 
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JAMES  P.  KELLY. 


Honor  man  of  last 
year’s  class  and  of  high 
standing  this  year.  Stu- 
dent, philosopher,  chem- 
ist, friend  and  adviser 
are  some  of  the  many 
things  that  have  distin- 
guished him  during  his 
years  at  Loyola.  When 
it  comes  to  a question 
of  Philosophy  he  can 
solve  it  as  quickly  as  the 
over-growth  can  come 
off  his  face  an  hour  be- 
fore a party.  Try  to 
play  a joke  on  him,  and 
he’ll  turn  it  on  you 
quicker  than  Fr.  Ooghe 
can  dictate  when  he’s  in 
a hurry.  Of  good, 
strong  intellect,  of  never 
failing  judgment,  of  wonderful  ability  and  insight,  he  looms 
up  as  one  of  the  best  mentally  equipped  men  of  our  class. 
In  late  years,  he  has  devoted  little  time  to  public  speaking, 
though  all  of  us  remember  well  the  days  when  public  speak- 
ing was  given  much  attention  by  him.  In  those  days  he  re- 
cited much  and  he  made  the  recitation,  “Jto  Smiley’s  Frog,” 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  amusing  recitations  ever  heard 
within  the  walls  of  Loyola.  Being  exceedingly  modest  and 
shy  the  frequent  parodies  given  on  the  piece  have  discouraged 
him  from  speaking  publicly  of  late.  Known  throughout  the 
county  he  has  a large  following  of  friends,  both  city  and 
suburban.  If  philosophy  shows  one’s  mental  calibre  then 
Jim  should  be  congratulated. 
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GEORGE  B.  LODEN. 


Winner  of  medals  in 
elocution  and  debating. 
Termed  Demosthenes 
II.  In  1914  the  Lee 
geld  medal  for  oratory 
was  pinned  upon  him. 
A great  factor  in  the 
winning  of  the  public 
debate  from  George- 
town the  same  year. 
Has  a wide  reputation 
as  a political  speaker. 
Chairman  of  the  1916 
public  debate.  Came 
second  in  class  ballot- 
ing as  our  best  orator. 
Can  turn  around  from 
writing  swinging  ora- 
torical sentences  and 
compose  poetic  ditties 
which  show  that  George 
leans  toward  the  sentimental  at  times.  At  one  time  w'earer 
of  flammiferous  hose  but  philosophy  has  toned  down  the  taste- 
buds  on  Bud’s  taste.  Small  of  stature  but  large  in  ability. 
Has  invented  a new  style  spatula  which  the  college  will  adopt 
next  year.  Made  a center  rush  through  college  and  ended  up 
strong  in  class  work.  Represented  Loyola  in  1913  in  the 
Maryland  Oratorical  Peace  Contest.  Some  day  the  future  may 
find  him  a dominant  figure  in  international  complications — - 
as  a consul.  Handsome,  he  has  appealed  to  the  fair  sex  ever 
since  he  won  a Latin  baseball  game  in  First  High.  George’s 
favorite  pastime  is  to  cut  up  paramecia.  He  is  never  happier 
than  when  using  the  blowpipe  of  his  laboratory  set.  A con- 
stant reader  of  the  master  minds  of  literature.  To  grow  up 
with  a chap  like  George  is  to  feel  that  one  has  been  granted 
a prerogative. 
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ROGER  F.  O’LEARY. 


Athletic  editor  of  the 
Annual.  Manager  of 
the  College  basketball 
team  during  the  1915- 
16  season.  Subject  of 
innumerable  pleasing 
(?)  soubriquets.  Win- 
ner of  the  Whiteford 
gold  medal  in  1915  for 
the  best  essay  on  the 
subject,  “The  Panama 
Canal  Historically  Con- 
sidered.” Voted  our 
second  best  writer.  An 
authority  on  Chemistry 
(?).  Started  in  190S  as 
a charter  member  of 
our  class.  Has  ever 
been  a student  and  an 
optimist.  Originatorand 
exponent  of  the  now 
famous  “scoop  walk.”  His  experiments  in  Chemistry  labora- 
tory were  characterized  by  their  questionable  neatness  and 
freedom  from  danger  (??).  He  inhales  nitroglycerine  to  re- 
lieve his  headaches  caused  by  over  exertion  in  biology  labo- 
ratory. Carries  grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  his  vest 
pocket  and  chews  them  as  one  would  cake-crumbs.  Owner 
of  two  pink  cheeks  adored  by  femininity.  Reporter  on  one  of 
Baltimore’s  dailies.  Frequenter  of  any  place  where  chocolate 
sodas  are  dispensed,  holding  the  long  distance  record  for  con- 
secutive uninterrupted  draughts.  His  latest  book,  “Analytic 
Geometry — Cussed  and  Discussed,”  will  appear  when  a mathe- 
matical metamorphosis  takes  place  in  Roger’s  brain.  Owing 
to  his  activity  as  basketball  manager  Loyola  enjoyed  the  great- 
est schedule  in  her  history.  The  first  mortal  ever  to  use  a 
biscuit  as  a bookmark.  His  life  consists  of  perpetual  motion 
between  Loyola,  Huyler’s  and  Washington. 
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JOSEPH  J.  QUINN. 


Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
Annual.  Class  historian. 
Winner  of  premiums 
and  prizes  in  French. 
Voted  the  best  writer 
in  the  class.  Honora- 
bly mentioned  in  col- 
lege oratorical  contest 
in  1914.  Took  part  in 
the  1915  public  debate. 
Voted  our  second  hand- 
somest man.  Occasion- 
ally we  come  across  the 
result  of  his  literary  tal- 
ents in  short-story  mag- 
azines. “Joey”  is  a 
school  boy  wonder  in 
his  line.  He  can  run  off 
at  will  an  ode  of  spark- 
ling purity  rivalling  the 
fame  of  “O  fons  Bandu- 
siae.”  He  can  cover  all  subjects  from  K-2  engines  to  the 
Advantages  of  Higher  Education.  His  laurels  as  an  author 
have  endeared  him  to  the  fair  young  ladies  up  the  country 
where  Joey’s  name  is  a household  word.  “Green,”  as  Joe  is 
known  among  the  fellows  has  shed  much  lustre  on  the  in- 
comparable men  of  the  Senior  class.  Besides  being  his  own 
charming  person  he  is  a quaint  conglomeration  of  Mencken, 
Keats  and  Twain.  Could  rewrite  a mission  sermon  on  “Hell” 
and  win  a humorous  essay  prize.  His  versatile  pen,  keen  wit 
and  pleasing  style  are  qualifications  for  the  profession  of  journ- 
alism which  he  could  well  aspire  to.  With  these  assets  and 
with  the  heartiest  wishes  for  success  from  the  boys  who  have 
known  him  long,  we’ll  pledge  our  faith  in  Joe  over  a bumper 
of  Ruxton  water  and  wish  him  wealth,  health  and  happiness. 
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JOHN  A.  SHEURICH. 


Because  of  the  in- 
compatibility of  notes 
athletes  are  not  good 
students.  This  is  an 
acknowledged  law  of 
humanity.  But  there  is 
much  talk  at  present 
about  the  German  dis- 
regard of  all  such  laws. 

Talk  or  no  talk, 

“Dutch”  Scheurich,  of 
decidedly  Teutonic  ten- 
dencies is,  and  has  been 
for  eight  years,  a con- 
firmed violator  of  said 
precept,  and  has  often 
brought  forth  from  ath- 
letic and  scholarly  rivals 
tacit  renditions  of  the 
hymn  of  hate. 

All  of  which  notwith- 
standing, “Jawn”  is  a great  chap,  a lovely  character,  a dear 
boy  and  popular  with  the  students. 

Concerning  his  virtues  we  might  write  volumes.  As  to 
his  faults  they  are  few  enough  to  deserve  mention.  The  first 
is  his  extreme  willingness  to  enter  any  prohibition  argument 
and  champion  the  cause  of  the  antis.  Although  a total  ab- 
stinence man  himself,  John  waxes  strong  when  defending  that 
dear  old  Germanic  axiom  that  the  good  of  “Der  Stadt”  is 
enhanced  when  every  man  can  take  his  Pilsner  when  he 
wills.  His  second  fault  is  like  to  his  first:  Too  much  Windle. 
Dutch  got  enough  matter  from  one  Windle  lecture  to  fur- 
nish him  with  debate  material  for  a week  when  he  would  go 
to  the  next  lecture,  ad  infinitum. 

Here’s  to  you,  Jawn!  May  all  your  dreams  come  true. 
The  medical  profession  will  be  the  better  for  your  entering  it 
and  Loyola  the  prouder  of  the  memories  you  leave  behind. 


RALPH  J.  SYBERT. 


A thorough  student 
throughout  his  course. 
Premium  winner  in  the 
class  of  Junior.  Distin- 
guished himself  in  the 
public  debate  with 
Georgetown.  Spoke  in 
the  Oratorical  Contest 
in  1914.  On  the  win- 
ning side  of  the  1916 
public  debate.  An  all- 
around  athlete  starring 
in  football.  Our  main- 
stay on  the  gridiron. 
Winner  of  m.any  Eng- 
lish prizes.  Gifted  with 
an  aptitude  for  phil- 
osophy he  naturally  has 
developed  into  a deep 
thinker.  Should  have 
lived  in  the  days  of 
Louie  Bull  for  the  sake  of  arguing.  Steady  and  deliberate  he 
takes  things  dispassionately  and  his  efforts  in  all  lines  have 
been  invariably  crowned  with  success.  Treasurer  of  every 
organization  we  ever  had.  Unlike  other  philosophers  he  has 
a habit  of  producing  poetics  without  the  least  provocation. 
Hands  around  theses  to  passengers  on  trains  as  a train  boy 
does  candy  and  goes  around  later  and  explains  points  not  un- 
derstood. His  home  town  friends  look  up  to  him  with  ad- 
miration and  his  doings  are  headlined  in  county  papers.  His 
famous  oration  at  Skagsville  was  taken  down  and  written  be- 
tween pages  of  the  Bible.  His  fame  as  a political  speaker 
precedes  him  everywhere  and  he  has  to  drink  his  morning 
coffee  with  one  hand  and  push  History  away  with  the  other 
to  keep  it  from  immortalizing  him.  “Sy’s”  following,  both  city 
and  suburban,  could  compare  favorably  with  the  train  of  Hal- 
ley’s Comet.  Voted  our  most  consistent  student. 
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IBtll  6’lir  S^iirrrrii  ? 


In  my  dream  I saw  Earth  as  a mother, 

With  her  sons  named  the  Old  and  the  New, 

And  the  Old  shedding  blood  that  was  guiltless, 

But  his  brother  still  gentle  and  true. 

I dreamed  that  the  Old  gripped  the  sword  hilt. 

While  the  New  guides  the  share  of  the  plow. 
Crazed  the  Old  with  the  wine  of  a demon. 

The  New  with  Christ’s  peace  on  his  brow. 

Christ,  I saw.  Who  called  Love  from  His  chaos 
And  gave  her  men’s  hearts  for  domain, 

And  showed  her  the  pathway  to  Heaven, 

Gold  fetters  to  draw  men  in  train. 

And  so  Love,  with  her  eyes  wet  with  teardrops 
For  the  heart  that  had  strayed  from  her  pale. 

To  the  Worlds,  that  are  brothers  by  blood-drops. 

Sent  forth — that  her  sway  might  prevail 

Sent  her  handmaid  the  glorious  Springtime, 

With  her  smiles  for  the  Old  and  the  New, 
Wreathed  her  brow  with  the  bursting  green  blossoms. 
Decked  her  hair  with  a limning  of  dew. 

And  Spring  smiled  in  the  eyes  of  the  New  World, 
And  she  offered  her  heart  to  the  Old, 

But  he,  black  of  brow  like  the  storm-cloud. 

Held  his  sword  and  still  tightened  his  hold. 

Love  saw  this,  and  dried  were  her  teardrops. 

Shone  her  eyes  with  the  light  of  her  King, 

As  she  loosened  the  veil  from  her  beauty. 

Took  the  place  of  her  handmaid  the  Spring. 
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And  her  beauty  shone  forth  like  the  morning, 

Her  hair  like  the  mantle  of  dusk, 

As  she  stretched  forth  her  hand  and  she  pleaded, 

In  her  cadences  sweet  yet  august — — 

Of  a sudden  the  vision  had  passed  me. 

And  I woke  to  the  sounds  of  the  plain, 

But  I prayed,  ere  I went  to  my  labors. 

That  the  plea  of  Christ’s  love  be  not  vain. 

Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’i6. 
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}31ra  fur  an  (0urx‘-(6nurrnmrnt 

need  not  be  re- 
minded that  during 
the  last  year  or  so  Eu- 
rope has  been  writhing  in 
the  throes  of  war;  in  the 
throes  of  a war  that  is 
sending  the  very  flower 
of  the  nations  to  wither 
and  decay;  in  a war  that 
can  leave  to  posterity 
only  a history  written  in 
the  blood  of  countless 
thousands,  a change  pos- 
sibly in  the  map,  and  a 
continent  of  widowed 
mothers  and  fatherless 
children.  And  we,  the  un- 
willing witnesses  of  that 
titanic  struggle,  look 
aghast  and  exclaim,  “Can 
nothing  be  done  to  bring 
about  international  peace 
and  stop  forever  that  infernal  carnage”?  And  that.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  is  why  the  various  peace  societies  have  been 
organized  throughout  the  country,  is  the  purpose  for  assembl- 
ages such  as  ours.  But  so  much  has  already  been  said  on  the 
subject  and  so  many  of  our  pet  theories  have  fallen  that  it 
would  seem  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  say  anything  new* 
Rather  let  us  see  in  what  we  have  failed  and  if  possible  mod- 
estly suggest  some  remedy. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  every  living  human  being 
abhors  war  and  in  every  individual  heart  there  is  a desire  for 
peace.  Why,  the  very  war  makers  themselves  claim  to  be 
peace  makers.  And  thus  we  face  the  diabolic  situation  of  a 
world  sick  at  heart  for  peace  as  individuals,  as  nations,  de- 
stroying and  being  destroyed  in  the  most  logical  and  scientific 
ways.  And  the  ultimate  cause  lies  in  the  desire  for  some  kind 
of  acquisition  on  the  one  hand  and  the  fear  of  loss  on  the  other. 


WILLIAM  A.  SEHLHORST,  ’17. 
Winner  of  Maryland  Oratorical  Peace  Contest. 
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Thus  we  have  already  a stage  setting  for  the  drama.  Here 
we  have  the  great  universal  individual  desire  for  peace  and 
there  we  have  the  well-woven  national  systems  kept  alive  and 
sustained  by  a small  minority  of  men  who  prosper  upon  con- 
tention, Militarists,  Powder  and  Steel  Manufacturers,  War- 
mongers, Loan  Sharks  and  Yellow  Journalists,  represented  by 
ambitious  kings  and  statesmen.  Now  one  national  system 
gains  a point  over  another  in  the  struggle  for  commercial  su- 
premacy. Instantly  feeling  runs  high  and  national  jealousy 
grows  warmer  and  warmer  until  becoming  red-hot  it  explodes, 
as  it  were,  into  war.  Against  these  great  forces,  without  a- 
leader,  without  a sense  of  responsibility  and  nothing  in  which 
to  crystallize,  the  individual’s  will  for  peace  cannot  endure, 
but  is  swept  along  in  the  mighty  whirlpool  made  by  the  sweat 
and  blood  of  human  agony,  mingled  with  children’s  tears  and 
mother’s  curses. 

Now  arises  the  question,  what  have  we  done  to  stave  off  the 
possibility  of  war?  Apart  from  moral  endeavor  to  instill  and 
maintain  peace  in  the  hearts  of  the  individuals,  practically  two 
steps  have  been  taken.  The  first  was  the  building  up  of  a 
powerful  military  and  naval  machine  which  grew  apace  until 
it  seemed  as  if  war  would  be  impossible,  or,  at  least,  if  it  should 
precipitate  it,  that  it  could  be  of  only  short  duration.  It  is 
over  a year  now  since  this  great  war  began  and  still  no  peace 
is  in  sight,  so  that  we  all  agree  that  this  plan  must  be  abolished. 
The  second  and  perhaps  the  more  logical  step  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hague  tribunal,  an  international  judicial  and 
executive  body.  But,  strange  to  say,  this  tribunal  neglects 
almost  entirely  the  legislative  aspect.  In  other  words,  it  is  an 
international  court  of  arbitration  with  nothing  save  that  phan- 
tom of  a world-conscience,  international  law,  upon  which  to 
arbitrate,  a system  of  expounding  decisions  when  practically 
nothing  has  rationally  and  universally  been  settled  upon  as 
constituting  law  and  consequently  an  infringement  of  the  law. 

Downcast  at  the  failure  of  our  plans  we  wonder  if  we  must 
go  on  till  the  end  of  time,  spilling  our  blood  and  raising  our 
children  to  be  the  targets  of  the  Hell-begotten  guns  of  war. 
But  no.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  cannot  yet  give  up  hope. 
Has  not  the  Hague  tribunal  accomplished  something?  During 
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the  past  century  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  were 
successfully  arbitrated,  each  of  which  might  have  led  to  war. 
If  this  rudely  constructed  court  has  accomplished  so  much, 
can  it  not  be  improved?  Can  we  not  make  it  equal  to  the  de- 
mands? Just  as  human  reason  unconsciously  working  in  the 
channels  of  national  prejudice  has  evolved  selfish  nationalistic 
systems  and  has  found  them  pernicious,  so  must  human  reason 
consciously  and  in  full  possession  of  its  power  hold  the  reins 
that  will  keep  pernicious  nationalistic  activities  in  check.  Ris- 
ing above  the  bounds  of  nationalism  human  reason  must  hold 
court,  as  it  were,  on  the  walls  of  the  world,  and  rule  the  nation 
by  a real  legislative  over-government.  We  must  expound  real 
international  law,  internationally  agreed  upon,  not  merely  a 
conglomeration  of  precedents,  before  we  can  speak  of  enforc- 
ing it,  or  of  arbitrating  and  judging  its  infringement. 

And  now,  if  we  will  consider  it  we  shall  see  that  at  this  time 
as  never  before  is  such  an  actively  legislating  over-government 
reasonable,  practicable  and  beneficial.  For  the  evolution  of 
rational  government  demands  such  a final  step.  Rome,  in  her 
early  days,  was  composed  of  wandering  tribes.  One  tribe 
fought  another  and  whichever  conquered  assimilated  the  other. 
This  amalgamation  made  war  on  other  tribes,  growing  larger 
and  stronger  until  finally  the  empire  arose.  Barbarous  Briton 
had  her  government  by  family,  and  family  contended  against 
family.  Out  of  the  family  grew  the  rude  feudal  chieftains,  and 
chieftain  fought  against  chieftain;  from  the  chieftains  arose 
the  various  Saxon  kingdoms,  and  kingdom  declared  war  on 
kingdom  until,  under  Alfred  the  Great,  England  became  Eng- 
land and  she  has  since  waged  wars  beyond  reckoning.  And! 
such  has  been  the  progress  not  alone  in  England  but  of  every 
civilized  nation  which  history  will  attest.  In  this  evolution  we 
find  a co-ordination  of  previously  conflicting  interest,  a de- 
crease in  the  conflicting  units,  but  a marked  increase  in  the, 
intensity  of  conflict.  Conflict  between  former  sovereign  bodies 
now  united  in  one,  becomes  civil  war,  to  be  put  down  usually 
by  the  mailed  fist  of  the  co-ordinated  common  interests. 

And  it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  civilization  to  take  this 
their  final  step  toward  the  co-ordination  of  all  interests.  Is  not 
such  a step  practicable?  Have  we  not  the  same  idea  embodied 
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in  our  United  States?  Can  we  not  see  in  the  present  great  war 
a move  unconsciously  made  toward  that  end.  Today  the 
two  great  coalitions  that  are  steeped  in  war  are  deadlocked* 
and  according  to  present  indications  are  likely  to  end  where 
they  began  but  mutually  exhausted.  And  just  as  in  the  case 
of  families  united  against  families,  and  chieftains  banded  to- 
gether against  chieftains,  so  will  the  Allies  and  the  Central" 
powers  each  remain  permanently  united  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  self-defense.  This  result,  together  with  the  coalition  of 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  now  being  so  earnestly 
advocated,  will  leave  only  three  Great  World  Powers.  And 
here  we  have  an  intermediary,  an  incomplete  step  toward  the 
creation  of  an  over-government : a step  which  a great  man, 
backed  by  a great  power,  could  make  use  of  in  bringing  about 
lasting  international  peace.  Besides  bringing  about  peace,  the 
benefits  accruing  from  an  over-government  are  obvious,  but  so 
many  that  time  will  allow  us  to  consider  only  a few.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  co-ordination  of  interests  will  remove 
the  economic  causes  of  war.  With  the  establishment  of  an 
over-government  alone  can  international  legislation  be 
enacted;  with  it  alone  can  proper  judicial  proceedings  be  car- 
ried on;  and  with  such  a state  alone  can  international  law  be 
executed  without  the  aid  of  extraordinary  naval  and  military 
armaments.  But  the  crowning  feature  of  this  great  system 
lies  in  the  fact  that  nationalism  will  not  be  abolished ; that  rep- 
resentatives will  be  independent  of  the  national  rulers,  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  that  our  representatives  are  independent  of 
our  state  governments,  and  that  in  case  such  a thing  as  war  is 
possible  the  individuals  and  not  the  rulers  alone  will  have 
their  choice. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  great  burning  idea  is  there 
with  nothing  to  prevent  its  adoption.  It  is  the  firm  and  final 
step  toward  international  peace.  Compared  to  it  our  actions 
in  the  past  have  been  the  actions  of  a world  in  its  infancy.  And 
with  hope  in  our  hearts  every  one  of  us  may  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  selfish  nationalism  with  grim  war  and  its  toll  of 
death  shall  have  become  by  the  favor  of  God  the  history  of  an 
archaic  era. 

William  A.  Sehlhorst,  ’17. 
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utljp  (Triumpljant  i’trtn 

QUT  toward  the  sky-line  of  the  ocean  a Menhaden  was  float- 
ing  in  a dream  of  blue  and  glare.  Big,  bulging  rollers 
crawled  on  all  fours  up  the  beach,  turned  a somersault  and 
subsided  edged  with  foamy  lace.  Down  near  the  pier  a small 
group  of  seashore  visitors  were  watching  something,  probably 
a mirage,  that  hovered  over  Haven  Isle.  I sauntered  down 
the  heated  boardwalk  shading  my  eyes  from  the  sun.  On  the 
sand  by  the  lifeboats  a green  and  white  parasol  dipped  with 
each  awakened  zephyr.  Just  opposite  the  white  striped  parasol 
I was  greeted  by  a voice  that  compared  favorably  with  a 
seraph’s. 

“You  here,  J.  J.,  when  did  you  get  down?’’ 

It  was  Terese.  She,  the  cherub  who  in  days  gone  by 
had  often  enticed  me  down  the  amorous  incline  into  the  abyss 
of  love.  After  the  usual  session  of  complimentary  conversa- 
tion we  wandered  over  to  the  group  gazing  out  toward  Haven 
Isle.  Some  one  was  speaking  about  a canoe  with  two  occu- 
pants. Terese  and  I watched  for  a moment  but  saw  only  the 
noontide  blue  and  glare.  Then  we  turned  toward  the  drug 
store  and  chocolate  sundaes. 

Tanned  to  the  redness  of  a tulip  Terese  presented  a perfect 
picture  of  health  as  she  faced  me  across  the  little  marble  table. 
She  should  have  been  canonized  for  beauty.  There  was  not 
one  sane  reason  why  a sentimentalist  could  not  have  likened 
her  golden  hair  to  the  trail  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

“Guess,  if  you  can,  J.  J.,  whom  I saw  two  evenings  ago  on 
the  porch  of  The  Columbia.  None  other  than  Marjorie  Hen- 
derson.’’ After  my  gasp  of  surprise  she  continued,  “And  she’s 
just  as  determined  as  ever.  You  know  back  in  high  school 
she  made  herself  awfully  unpopular  being  that  way.  And  do 
you  remember  what  she  said  after  the  ball  at  Stapleton’s  when 
it  was  announced  that  Delia  Thompson  was  engaged  to  Harry 
Lambert.  She  said  that  if  she  had  wanted  she  could  have  been 
in  Delia  Thompson’s  slippers  that  night.  Don’t  you  remem- 
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ber?  She  always  claimed  that  whatever  she  wished  she  surely 
obtained.” 

Later  the  conversation  drifted  and  then  lagged.  Terese  read 
the  weather  report  from  where  she  sat.  “Partly  cloudy  this 
afternoon  with  probable  thunder  showers.”  Terese  had  the 
knack  of  reading  the  most  commonplace  subjects  and  make 
them  interesting. 

“How  about  a canoe  ride  this  afternoon,  Terese?  And  then 
when  she  frowned  at  the  weather  report  I added,  “Oh,  don’t 
let  that  worry  you,  after  all,  the  weather  bureau  is  only  a legal- 
ized Ananias  Club.” 

Before  she  responded  I was  distracted  by  voices  of  at  least 
two  persons  entering.  They  ordered  something  at  the  fountain 
and  then  sat  immediately  behind  me. 

“Never  heard  anything  like  it,”  said  one.  “Must  have  been 
mentally  unbalanced.  What  was  it,  a love  affair?” 

Then  the  other  told  this  story. 

Frank  Stephens  was  the  man’s  name  and  they  don’t  know 
who  the  girl  was.  She  was  stopping  at  The  Columbia,  they 
say.  Stephens  met  this  and  another  girl  at  the  same  hotel. 
This  Stephens,  I hear,  was  a swell  chap  and  both  fell  deeply  in 
love  with  him.  Two  evenings  ago  Stephens  took  the  other 
girl  to  the  pier  dancing.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  suggested 
a canoe  ride  with  the  first  girl.  Just  before  starting,  the  guests 
at  the  hotel  say,  there  was  a quarrel  in  which  the  name  of  the 
girl  he  had  taken  dancing  was  frequently  mentioned.  Down 
at  the  lake  the  men  warned  the  couple  of  an  approaching  storm. 
Stephens  thought  it  better  to  postpone  the  ride  until  another 
afternoon.  But  the  girl  scoffed  at  the  idea  and  Stephens 
gave  in. 

The  sun  had  a crimson  eye  as  if  a southwester  was  stirring 
somewhere  back  in  the  Jersey  hills.  When  they  left  the  lake 
and  pointed  for  the  ocean  the  chief  life  guard  spied  them  im- 
mediately and  watched  them  through  his  glasses.  For  two 
miles  they  breasted  the  waves  when  Stephens  with  a look  of 
anxiety  showed  the  girl  a carey-chicken  forerunner  of  a storm. 
But  she  threw  back  her  head  in  somewhat  delirious  laughter 
and  pointed  out  toward  the  deep  blue  ocean.  Away  down  on 
the  Eastern  horizon,  like  a red  speck  from  Mars,  so  distant 
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it  seemed,  a steamer  was  dreaming  along  on  her  course  to 
sunny  Spain.  Back  in  the  West  the  sky  took  on  a bruised  look 
and  the  sun’s  paint  pot  was  red.  A southwest  zephyr,  skip- 
ping lightly  from  crest  to  crest,  blew  a tendril  of  the  girl’s  hair 
across  her  forehead  and  she  tossed  her  head  in  glee.  As  an 
oriole’s  nest  swinging  from  a sycamore  tree  in  a June  breeze, 
the  canoe  lifted  and  tossed  in  the  choppy  sea.  The  girl  glanced 
back  toward  the  beach,  rising  and  falling  from  sight,  to  the 
big  blue  gable  of  The  Columbia  and  Stephens  watched  her 
mouth  grow  firm  and  hard,  until  it  approximated  severity,* 
then  relax  and  he  wondered  at  her  delirious  laughter.  But 
his  wonderment  was  lost  in  fear  as  he  saw  the  opal  crests  tip- 
ping the  Prussian  blue.  Whitecaps! 

Back  to  the  land  with  his  paddle  he  pointed  but  she  stretched 
her  arm  out  toward  the  deepening  blue.  The  steamer  dream- 
ing on  its  course  to  sunny  Spain,  so  distant  now,  seemed  itself 
like  the  shadow  of  a dream.  Soon  in  demoniacal  fury  the  storm 
broke  upon  them.  The  chief  life  guard  saw  the  little  bark 
scourged  by  the  gale.  He  ordered  out  the  boat. 

A monster  of  a wave  like  a fiend  from  below  came  bounding 
up  and  a strand  of  the  girl’s  hair  streamed  into  its  foaming  cap. 
But  she  laughed  gleefully  until  a black  ragged  cloud  racing  by 
reminded  her  of  a sable  shroud.  Stephens,  worried,  gave  a 
lingering  look  back  to  land  but  only  the  uprising,  hissing  waves 
met  his  eye.  Somewhere  over  to  the  left  lay  Haven  Isle  and 
the  nose  of  the  craft  turned  slowly  to  that  point.  Somewhere 
back  a lifeboat  was  making  toward  them.  Sea  gulls  sped  to 
land.  The  screech  of  the  sea  fowl,  mingled  with  the  riotous 
laugh  of  the  girl,  was  an  uncanny  foreboding  to  the  ear  of 
Stephens.  Whipped  by  a blast  the  canoe  rose,  toppled,  but  a 
friendly  wave  rebalanced  it.  The  foliage  of  Haven  Isle  posted 
itself  against  Stephen’s  eyes.  The  crew  of  the  life  boat  saw 
the  bark  in  the  distance  like  a golden  sun  ray  passing  over 
blue  woodlands.  The  ship  to  Spain  was  dreaming  alone  under 
another  horizon.  The  girl  gazed  into  the  iron  face  of  Stephens 
and  she  thought  she  saw  despair  written  on  the  new  made  lines 
while  unconsciously  a smile  crept  to  her  lips. 

Up  from  the  canyons  of  the  deep,  as  a writhing  serpent, 
came  a heave  of  brine.  On  end  almost,  for  a moment,  the 


canoe  poised.  The  girl  was  thrown,  or  threw  herself,  against 
Stephens.  He  made  an  effort  as  if  to  cast  her  back  but  she 
clung  to  his  shoulders  and  drew  her  face  up  against  his.  Her 
eyes,  wet  with  the  sea  water,  Stephens  mistook  for  tears.  She 
formed  her  lips  into  a smile  which  he  mistook  for  love.  With 
the  darkness  of  the  storm  a night  hawk  swept  by  with  its 
weird  scream  that  rang  a note  of  everlasting  despair  within 
his  ears.  His  paddle  slipped  from  his  hands.  Then  a roar  and 
a mighty  plunge  and  the  water  closed  over  them.  Stephens 
folded  her  to  his  bosom  and  in  some  way  the  thought  of  a white 
water  lily  in  a blue  pond  flashed  across  his  mind.  They  arose. 
The  oars  of  the  life  boat  rattled  three  hundred  yards  away. 
Haven  Isle  green,  inviting,  should  have  seemed  a goal.  But 
the  wet,  warm  lips  of  the  siren  had  imbibed  all  hope  from  his 
heart.  Shorn  of  hope,  resignation  painted  the  scene  in  differ- 
ent hues.  It  seemed  he  was  strolling  in  a field  of  daisies.  In 
his  arms  was  the  siren  and  her  cheeks  were  wet  but  he  knew 
not  why. 

Then  the  real  scene  returned  to  him.  For  a moment  the  sun 
broke  through"  the  clouds.  He  thought  she  looked  so  white 
against  the  Prussian  blue.  He  watched  the  waves  rising  over 
the  lips  of  the  siren  and  underneath  the  waves  they  appeared 
so  distorted.  Then  she  seemingly  tried  to  raise  herself  to  kiss 
him  and  the  smile  of  triumphant  satisfaction  that  shone  upon 
her  face,  Stephens,  poor,  deluded  mortal,  misinterpreted  as  a 
token  of  eternal  love.  And  he  bent  down  to  press  her  lips  and 
he  felt  himself  bending,  bending  but  never  reaching  until  the 
darkness  of  the  depths  sealed  his  senses  forever. 

“And  they  don’t  know  who  the  girl  was,’’  said  one  who  had 
listened  to  the  story. 

“Well,  the  keeper  at  Haven  Isle  found  the  bodies  next  morn- 
ing. They  were  cast  upon  the  sand  four  hundred  yards  from 
where  they  sank.  On  the  girl’s  arm  was  a bracelet  with  M.  O. 
H.  and  a girl’s  head  chased  upon  it.” 

With  a gasp  of  surprise  Terese  exclaimed,  “That’s  Marjorie 
Henderson.  I know  by  her  bracelet.”  After  a moment  of 
thoughtful  reverie  she  whispered,  “Remember  what  she  used 
to  say,  whatever  she  wished  she  surely  obtained.” 
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We  arose  to  leave.  “Terese,  shall  we  take  our  canoe  trip 
this  afternoon?”  I asked. 

She  glanced  from  the  weather  report  to  where  Haven  Isle 
lay  green  on  the  breast  of  the  ocean.  *‘Oh!  let’s  call  it  off, 
J.  J.  You  know  I don’t  care  immensely  for  canoe  trips  anyway, 
do  you?” 

Joseph  J.  Quinn,  ’i6. 
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year  that  has  just  passed  spread  over  the  horizon  of  our 
great  Nation  the  dark  cloud  of  conflict.  We  viewed 
through  ever  focus  available  our  seaward-going  batteships  like 
card-board  silhouettes,  pass  the  blood  red  orb  of  the  sun,  just 
clearing  the  horizon.  As  we  gaze  on  this  mighty  array  of  war 
ships,  representative  indeed  of  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
world,  as  we  stand  transfixed  at  the  marvelous  work  they  ac- 
complished at  Vera  Cruz,  of  the  deeds  of  our  brave  men  who 
gave  up  their  lives  for  their  country,  as  we  gaze  on  this  fleet, 
I say,  we  are  reminded  that  our  Nation’s  need  is  the  mainte- 
nance and  increase  of  our  navy. 

Better  than  any  learned  treatise  could  have  done,  the  events 
of  the  Spanish  war  taught  the  American  people  the  value  of 
a great  navy.  When  Dewey  crumpled  up  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Manila  and  Sampson  strewed  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba  with 
the  burning  wreckage  of  Cervera’s  squadron,  the  decisive  in- 
fluence of  sea  power  became  self-evident. 

Because  of  the  geographical  situation,  any  war  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  policies  must  of  necessity  be  a naval  war,  and 
we  must  painfully,  but  truly,  admit  that  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  The 
struggle  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Panama  Canal,  Asiatic  exclusion,  or  the  integrity 
of  China,  will  take  place  upon  the  high  seas,  and  the  situation 
is  such  that  in  the  event  of  war  to-day  or  to-morrow,  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  the  precarious  position  of  having  to  defend 
first  class  policies  with  a third  class  navy.  I do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  work  of  bringing  the  American  navy  up  to  the 
standard  of  strength  called  for  by  our  National  policies  is  by 
far  the  most  pressing  question  now  before  the  American  people. 

And  since  arbitration  is  for  the  present  at  least  but  a beauti- 
ful dream,  it  behooves  this  Nation  to  take  careful  count  of 
things  as  they  are  and  to  make  at  once  a drastic  readjustment 
between  our  policies  and  our  sea  power.  We  must  modify  our 
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policies  by  retrenchment,  or  we  must  at  once  take  all  needful 
steps  to  bring  the  navy  up  to  the  full  measure  of  its  heavy 
responsibilities. 

The  Nation  is  confronted  with  two  alternatives,  and  two 
only.  Either  we  must  give  up  Guantanamo,  Porto  Rico,  Ha- 
waii, Guam  and  the  Philippines;  leave  China  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  great  Powers ; dismantle  our  forts  at  Panama,  placing 
the  Canal  under  joint  international  control,  and  withdraw  en- 
tirely within  our  own  frontiers,  or  we  must  accept  the  burdens 
of  a great  world  power,  not  with  hesitation,  but  rather  with  a 
glad  courage,  remembering  that  these  burdens  are  not  of  our 
own  seeking  but  have  been  laid  upon  us  by  a destiny  against 
which  there  is  no  appeal. 

No  one  dare  assert  that  the  whole  world  is  at  peace,  because 
they  know  that  the  whole  world  is  at  war.  They  know  that 
England,  Germany  and  France,  and  even  Japan,  are  building 
more  battleships  than  we  are.  They  have  seen  agreements 
signed  at  the  Hague  totally  disregarded.  And  if  such  is  the 
condition;  if  treaties  are  broken;  if  other  nations  are  constantly 
increasing  their  armies  and  navies  in  preparation  for  war;  if 
this  undoubted  evidence  of  suspicion  and  distrust  of  each  other 
is  prevalent;  this  is  why  our  Nation’s  need  is  to  maintain  ever 
at  our  command  a navy,  a protection  to  every  American  citizen, 
a defender  of  the  interests  and  common  welfare  of  our  country. 

We  must  realize  that  battleships  are  cheaper  than  battles, 
and  that  real  patriotism  is  even  more  necessary  in  the  time 
of  peace  than  in  the  time  of  war.  Both  history  and  common 
sense  combine  to  teach  us  that  there  is  no  agency  so  potent 
in  preventing  war  as  a mighty  navy.  It  was  the  magnitude 
and  preparedness  of  the  German  naval  and  military  forces  that 
secured  for  Germany  the  forty  years  of  unbroken  peace  during 
which  that  country  has  so  greatly  developed  its  home  indus- 
tries and  built  up  a merchant  marine  that  is  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  world.  It  is  the  realization  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  importance  of  the  command  of  the  sea  as  expressed  in 
her  magnificent  navy  that  has  made  her  the  dominant  naval 
power  and  maintained  her  shores  inviolate  for  centuries.  And 
what  of  ourselves?  Shall  we  lay  to  heart  the  lesson  of  that 
stupendous  pension  roll  of  $180,000,000,  and  hasten  to  bring 
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up  our  navy  to  a standard  of  strength  that  will  insure  a lasting 
peace,  or  shall  we  in  the  time  of  war  be  wiped  from  the  sea, 
our  Panama  Canal  captured,  the  Philippines  seized  and  our 
reign  of  peace  and  joy  ended? 

We  hear  from  many  sides:  “Cease  this  naval  expenditure,  it 
is  unchristian ; give  us  peace.”  I am  for  peace,  my  friends,  by 
any  means  by  which  it  can  be  procured  with  honor  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country.  But,  why,  I ask  you,  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity, in  the  name  of  the  American  people,  shall  we  cease  when 
all  the  world  is  voting  to  arm.  England  is  building,  Germany 
is  building,  and  all  the  other  nations  are  building,  and  for  us 
to  watch  these  countries  in  this  program  for  national  defense 
and  to  sit  quiet  with  little  or  no  attention  and  think  that  God 
will  take  care  of  idiots,  children  and  Americans  is  absolutely 
and  wholly  ridiculous. 

No  nation  hates  war  and  desires  peace  greater  than  we  do. 
We  have  had  wars.  We  have  suffered  irreparable  losses  in  our 
wars;  God  forbid  any  more.  We  look  back  upon  the  Civil  War 
and  we  are  absolutely  appalled.  We  see  in  that  one  great  war 
more  than  600,000  men  of  the  North  and  more  than  400,000 
men  of  the  South — a million  of  the  youth  and  strength  and  hope 
of  both  North  and  South — slain  on  the  altar  of  patriotism  and 
no  breed  left  behind. 

Dare  we  yet  face  with  open  eyes  the  human  loss  in  that  one 
great  war?  The  loss  to  the  North  is  beyond  measure.  Old 
men  weep  when  they  recall  the  lads,  mere  striplings,  the  thous- 
ands of  them,  who  marched  out  with  them  and  never  came 
back.  To  take  the  seasoned  soldier  and  men  past  their  prime 
was  loss  enough,  but  ours  was  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  in 
the  bloom  of  their  young  manhood,  and  in  them  were  slaught- 
ered the  sons  of  their  heroism,  who  ought  to  have  been  with  us 
today,  but  who  never  were  born. 

Our  hearts  revolt  at  the  horrors  of  v/ar,  and  we  weep  with 
those  bereft  of  home  and  kinsmen  by  the  ruin  wrought  by 
armies.  I wish  we  could  forever  abolish  fearful  clouds  of 
human  conflict,  and  the  fear  that  it  brings  to  our  hearthstones, 
and  let  perpetual  peace  flow  in  upon  this  mighty  and  pros- 
perous nation.  But  looking  at  this  glorious  purpose  which  no 
man  dare  maintain  will  be  accomplished  tomorrow,  next  year,  or 
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perhaps  in  the  next  century,  shall  we  fail  to  do  that  which 
engages  the  entire  world?  Shall  we,  slumbering  amid  divisions 
of  an  expected  and  longed  for  peace,  fail  to  provide  for  our  com- 
mon defense?  Shall  we  assume  that  this  country,  which  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  trade  markets  in  the  world,  offers  no  temp- 
tation for  commercial  reprisal  to  a stronger  nation?  And  dare 
we  assume,  that  if  we  permit  our  defenses  to  decay,  and  neglect 
to  improve  them,  that  our  great  national  resources  and  rich 
territory  will  not  be  coveted  by  some  ambitious  nation? 

Ah!  My  friends,  let  us  not  be  deceived.  Let  us  look  ahead 
as  did  our  glorious  forefathers  with  eyes  keened  to  the  path 
that  is  before  us. 

On  one  hand  is  glittering  peace,  afar  off  in  the  dim,  misty 
future,  and  on  the  other  hand,  all  about  us  is  a fevered  war, 
which  makes  the  millenium  peace  seem  further  away  than 
ever.  In  this  conflict  there  is  but  one  rational  policy  to  pur- 
sue— a navy  strong  enough  with  which  not  to  frighten  our 
adversaries  or  possible  enemies,  but  to  make  them  feel  that 
an  invasion  of  our  coast  and  an  insult  to  our  national  honor 
would  be  a dangerous  and  costly  proposition. 

It  is  for  America  to  lay  the  solid  foundation  in  equilibrium, 
by  maintaining  a strong  and  ever  ready  navy,  so  that  she  may 
meet  the  nations  of  the  world  as  friends  in  peace  to  help  each 
other,  and  not  as  enemies  in  war  to  destroy  each  other.  It  is 
not  for  America  to  dream,  or  fold  her  hands  in  prayer,  but  to 
take  hold  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  real  world  where  we 
live.  Then  and  only  then  can  we  meet  the  world  with  proposi- 
tions of  mutual  concession  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  world 
in  peace  upon  which  the  future  of  mankind  must  largely  depend. 

In  the  name  of  our  civilization,  the  growth  of  6,000  years 
of  human  upward  struggle,  in  the  name  of  human  intellect, 
rising  above  brutal  ferocity ; in  the  name  of  our  flag  which  has 
stood  for  over  a hundred  years  for  all  that  has  been  highest  in 
earth’s  history ; in  the  name  of  altar,  home  and  country ; in  the 
name  of  labor  which  has  toiled  through  all  the  countless  ages 
to  bear  the  burden  of  all  wars;  in  the  name  of  womanhood 
which  has  borne  in  silence  and  heartache  and  horror  the 
sorrow  and  suffering  and  cruelty  and  shame  of  war’s  brutality; 
in  the  name  of  all  war’s  victims,  the  stricken,  outraged  and 
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murdered  innocents  of  all  ages  and  nations ; in  the  name  of 
sisterhood  and  motherhood,  of  brotherhood  and  fatherhood;  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  our  nation’s  need  is  to  maintain  the 
standard  and  efficiency  of  our  navy. 

Geo.  B.  Loden,  ’i6. 
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We  dream  of  her  as  she  sleeps  between 
Some  old  Cathedral  walls, 

Her  soul  by  angels  borne  aloft 
To  dim  eternal  halls. 

She  left  us  when  the  rose  of  May 
Blew  on  its  parent  stem ; 

We  thought  that  One  in  judgm.ent  knew 
Our  fairest  diadem. 

Her  life  went  out  in  a distant  clime, 

Like  a star  at  break  of  dawn; 

She  left  the  sweetness  of  her  smile, 

But  her  own  dear  self  was  gone. 

O,  happy  days,  return  once  more. 

Come  to  us  once  again; 

We  feel  our  saddened  hearts  now  yearn 
To  leave  the  haunts  of  men. 

To  leave  this  dreary  sea  of  tears, 

With  all  its  troubled  foam; 

To  go  a-searching  once  again 
Until  we  bring  her  home. 

Joseph  J.  Quinn,  ’i6. 
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J T was  in  the  summer  time  and  the  heat  was  almost  unbeara- 
ble in  the  small  prison  in  which  Captain  Hess  and  his 
company  were  held.  They  had  been  taken  prisoners  during 
the  great  battle  of  Bull  Run,  but  up  to  this  time  there  had  been 
no  exchange  of  prisoners,  nor  had  there  been  any  chance  of 
escape,  for  the  Confederate  guards  were  never  careless  when 
on  duty.  The  warden,  however,  was  a kind-hearted  old  man 
and  allowed  a number  of  the  prisoners  to  take  a “dip”  each  day 
in  the  river  which  ran  close  by  the  prison. 

One  day  while  Captain  Hess  and  some  of  his  companions 
were  swimming,  the  prison  cook  rolled  several  kegs  of  refuse 
from  the  kitchen  into  the  river,  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
stream.  One  of  these  floated  near  the  Captain  and  at  once 
an  idea  flashed  into  his  brain.  Waiting  until  the  guard  had 
turned  his  back  for  a second,  he  dived  down  and  came  up 
with  his  head  under  the  keg.  For  a few  moments  he  re- 
mained very  quiet  expecting  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  guard,  or 
worse  still,  the  report  of  his  gun.  But  he  heard  only  the  shouts 
of  his  comrades  and  the  wild  pulsations  of  his  heart.  Then  he 
began  to  propel  the  keg  slowly  down  the  rb^pr.  For  hours 
he  paddled  on  till  he  thought  he  must  be  far  from  the  prison. 
Cautiously  he  lifted  the  keg  from  his  head  and  made  his  way 
up  the  river  bank.  He  began  to  congratulate  himself  on  his 
escape  and  for  a time  felt  very  happy.  But  half  his  happiness 
deserted  him  when  an  unfriendly  briar  brushed  against  his  leg 
and  made  him  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  no  clothing. 
“Surely,”  thought  he,  “I  can  never  push  on,  or  regain  my 
friends,  until  I get  some  clothes,  but  where  and  how  shall  I 
get  them?”  On  this  question  he  pondered  as  he  crawled  into 
a clump  of  bushes,  but  no  answer  presented  itself  to  him. 
Blessed  sleep  overtook  him  while  he  lay  considering  what  to  do. 

When  he  awoke  the  stars  were  shining  and  the  first  beams 
of  the  moon  were  gleaming  through  the  trees.  He  crawled 
out  from  the  shelter  of  bushes  and  made  his  way  through  the 
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trees  and  across  ploughed  fields  till  at  last  he  came  to  a road. 
This  he  followed,  tired,  hungry,  sore  of  foot,  and,  worst  of  all, 
without  clothes.  As  he  walked  along  grumbling  about  his  hard 
fate,  he  heard  the  rumble  of  approaching  wheels.  Without  a 
moment’s  delay  he  vaulted  a low  wall  beside  the  road  and 
crouched  down  till  the  team  should  pass,  but  to  his  surprise 
and  consternation  it  turned  into  the  very  place  where  he  was 
hiding.  Two  men  jumped  out  of  the  wagon,  and  while  one 
tied  the  horse  to  a tree,  the  other  took  from  the  wagon  a long 
rope,  picks  and  shovels.  Captain  Hess  thought  these  men  had 
seen  him  and  were  coming  after  him.  He  felt  about  for  a club 
which  he  decided  to  use  to  good  advantage.  But  Bill  and  Mike, 
(as  they  called  themselves),  began  to  look  about,  and  after 
a few  minutes  found  what  they  were  looking  for — a newly- 
made  grave.  With  the  picks  and  shovels  they  dug  down  into 
the  earth,  and  soon,  to  the  Captain’s  great  astonishment,  pulled 
up  a coffin.  From  this  they  took  a corpse  and  carried  it  to  the 
wagon.  He  was  so  frightened  that  his  teeth  chattered  and  his 
knees  knocked  together,  but  when  Bill  and  Mike  drove  away 
with  the  corpse  propped  up  between  them  on  the  seat,  he  fol- 
lowed close  behind  the  wagon.  After  driving  along  for  a few 
miles  they  stopped  before  an  old,  time-worn  tavern  which  stood 
by  the  roadside.  Bill  and  Mike,  leaning  the  corpse  against  the 
side  of  the  wagon,  jumped  out  and  disappeared  into  the  tap- 
room.  Quickly  climbing  into  the  wagon  Captain  Hess  stripped 
the  clothes  from  the  corpse  and  donned  them.  Then  lifting  the 
corpse  from  the  wagon  he  placed  it  among  some  bushes  beside 
the  road,  and  took  its  place  in  the  wagon. 

In  a few  minutes  Bill  and  Mike  returned,  apparently  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  and,  loosening  their  horse,  took  their  places  and 
drove  off.  Soon,  however,  the  Captain,  seeing  Bill  nodding 
drowsily,  fell  over  against  him,  and  that  worthy,  thinking  Mike 
was  playing  a joke  on  him,  said,  “Looka  here,  Mike,  keep  that 
dead  thing  to  yourself,  and  don’t  push  it  agin  me.” 

“Who’s  pushing  it  agin  you?”  asked  Mike.  “I  hain’t 
touched  the  cussed  thing  yet.”  Thinking  it  an  accident,  Bill 
was  appeased  and,  for  a few  minutes,  all  went  well.  Then 
Captain  Hess  bumped  against  Mike.  “Darn  ye.  Bill,  I won’t 
stand  fer  none  of  this  here  foolishness.  It  ain’t  no  fun  to  have 
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that  durned  thing  pushed  agin  ye;  so  cut  it  out.”  Bill  was 
indignant. 

“Listen  here,  Mike,  I didn’t  push  it  agin’  ye,  and  ye  knows 
it.  Ye  only  want  some  excuse  fer  a fuss,  and  I — ” Just  then 
the  Captain’s  hand  came  in  contact  with  Bill’s  as  he  leaned 
over  to  straighten  up  the  supposed  corpse.  Bill  jumped  up  with 
a yell. 

“Good  Lord,  Mike,  that  thing’s  warm  yet.  Feel  its  hands.” 
Thereupon  the  Captain,  hardly  able  to  suppress  his  laughter 
any  longer,  spoke  in  most  sepulchral  tones.  “Yes,  I am  still 
warm,  for  I am  the  devil.  I have  come  to  take  you  both  with 
me  to  hell  for  stealing  dead  bodies.”  Hardly  had  he  uttered 
the  first  word  when  both  Bill  and  Mike  jumped  out  of  the 
wagon  and  ran  away  shrieking  with  fear.  Captain  Hess  drove 
off  and  a few  days  later,  seated  by  a camp-fire,  told  his  friends 
the  story  of  his  wonderful  escape. 

Geo.  B.  Sybert,  ’19. 
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iHilitary  PrryarpJiursH 

HE  subject  of  preparedness  is,  perhaps,  perfectly  familiar  to 
most  thinking  men  of  our  country,  but  to  many,  very 
many,  unfortunately,  the  word  means  little  or  nothing  at  all — 
nothing  at  all,  or,  perhaps,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  there  are 
those  who  see  in  this  movement  only  a graft  scheme  backed  by 
munitions  manufacturers.  These  last  in  their  misanthropy  are 
obsessed  by  the  haunting  spectre  of  “pork  barrel”  politics  and, 
together  with  “peace”  visionaries  of  the  Bryan  type,  they  have 
up  to  date  succeeded  in  blocking  legislation  calculated  to 
remedy,  after  a fashion,  the  flagrant  defects  of  our  armament. 

Recently  our  Southern  border  was  crossed  at  one  of  its  many 
unprotected  parts  by  the  notorious  Villa;  the  citizens  of  Co- 
lum.bus  v/ere  harassed  and  miany  of  them  murdered  before  suffi- 
cient troops  could  be  mustered  to  rout  the  bandit,  and  we  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  trial. 

We  have  sent  into  Mexico  nearly  our  whole  available  force 
of  regulars,  and  so  far  in  nearly  every  skirmish  they  have  been 
outnumbered  by  their  bandit  opponents.  True,  our  troops 
have  overcome  these  and  have  killed  or  put  them  to  flight  when- 
ever they  have  miet,  but  is  it  right  that  the  United  States  troops 
should  forever  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  numbers? 

The  aeroplanes  that  were  sent  down  with  the  column  for 
scout  duty,  besides  there  being  less  than  a dozen  of  them  in  the 
whole  expedition,  are  utterly  useless  and  obsolete ; the  com- 
missary department  was  and  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
army,  and  the  instruments  for  communication  with  head- 
quarters were  in  very  poor  working  order. 

This  is  unpreparedness. 

And  will  we  take  the  warning?  Or  will  we  continue  to 
dream  of  security  and  in  our  fool’s  paradise  neglect  entirely  the 
patent  needs  of  our  present  military  establishment,  and,  learn- 
ing not  the  lesson  which  its  extremities  in  Mexico  should  have 
taught  us,  forget  to  prepare  for  the  unsettled  future  which  is 
before  us?  Shall  we  persist  in  the  distrustful  and  penurious 
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attitude  which  we  have  taken  in  the  matter  of  appropriations 
for  defense;  and  will  we  hearken  still  to  the  siren  songs  of 
Messrs.  Bryan  and  Ford  and  their  cohorts  until  the  wave  of 
some  great  national  disaster  overtakes  us  in  our  improvidence? 

There  are  those  who  would  tell  us  that  we  have  nothing 
to  fear — that  our  position  geographically  renders  us  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  that  our  well-known  policy  of 
strict  neutrality  in  all  matters  not  directly  concerning  our  na- 
tional welfare  will  make  us  friends  instead  of  enemies.  These 
were  consoling  thoughts,  indeed,  if  they  were  entirely  true; 
but,  alas,  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  have  shown 
them  to  be  vain  hopes  and  that  we  must  needs  look  well  to 
ourselves  lest  the  storm  break  on  us  unawares  and  we  awake 
to  find  our  fertile  fields  laid  waste  and  trodden  by  the  heavy 
feet  of  hostile  armies  and  our  flourishing  cities  mere  heaps  of 
ashes  and  smoking  debris. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  event  of  danger  volunteer  armies 
would  spring  up  to  resist  invasion,  that  a million  men  would 
spring  to  arms  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Doubtless  this 
would  be  the  case  despite  the  “peace  at  any  price”  movement, 
but  to  what  arms  would  they  spring?  To  pitchforks  and  shot- 
guns? 

We  have  not  enough  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  our 
arsenals  to  adequately  equip  troops  which  we  now  have — 
how  then  would  we  arm  volunteers?  And  even  were  this  diffi- 
culty surmounted  in  some  miraculous  way,  surely  a horde  of 
undisciplined  men,  however  well  armed  and  however  brave, 
would  be  of  little  avail  against  the  trained  troops  who  would  be 
opposed  to  them.  The  vast  majority  of  the  volunteers  would 
be  totally  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  using  their  weapons  and 
certainly  very  few  of  the  remainder  would  be  at  all  familiar 
with  machine  guns  and  heavy  ordnance;  hence  markman- 
ship  would  be,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  for,  contrary  to 
the  popular  supposition,  Americans  do  not  shoot  straight  by 
instinct.  We  would  have,  in  short,  a mob  of  armed  individuals 
more  dangerous  to  themselves  than  to  their  foes,  totally  with- 
out adequate  leadership,  and  dependent  for  their  food  supplies 
(absolutely  necessary  by-the-bye)  on — perhaps,  on  manna  from 
Heaven ; certainly  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  com- 
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missary  department  of  the  United  States  army  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
Truly  a deplorable  state  of  affairs  and,  unless  we  firmly  resolve 
to  shake  off  our  lethargy,  to  remove  from  our  midst  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  those  dreamers  who  would  “cry  peace, 
peace  when  there  is  no  peace,”  we  are  likely  to  find  our  posi- 
tion as  a sovereign  nation  in  very  grave  danger  indeed;  apropos 
of  which  the  warning  of  Horace  to  his  country  would  seem 
peculiarly  apt : 

“O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus!  O quid  agis?  Fortiter  occupa 
Portum!  Nonne  vides  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus  . . . .”  etc. 

W.  D.  Hodges,  ’17. 
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^priiui 


^ PRING  is  that  tender  season  of  the  year  sandwiched  be- 
tween coal  bills  and  mosquitoes,  snow  drifts  and  soft 
butter. 

Spring  is  due  to  turn  the  corner  of  Zodiacal  Avenue  on 
March  the  twenty-first  and  rush  up  the  land  in  a highly  notice- 
able and  indiscreet  manner.  Before  April,  however,  spring  is 
timid  and  retiring  and  a man  who  goes  out  into  the  open  to  in- 
hale it  in  greater  quantities  without  an  overcoat  ana  an  ear  muf- 
fler is  liable  to  come  home  with  a lump  of  winter  in  his  throat 
so  big  that  his  voice  has  to  separate,  go  round  both  sides  of  the 
obstacle  and  connect  up  later  into  a drizzling  whisper. 

The  peach  trees  pip  out  into  blossom  when  ¥fiss  Spring 
pirouettes  up  the  ballroom  of  the  land  and  little  birds  cast  coy 
and  dainty  glances  at  one  another  with  a view  to  matrimony. 
Gnats  perform  the  tango  on  the  glassy  surfaces  of  lakes  while 
silvery-scaled  fish  describe  graceful  parabolas  through  the  air 
and  engulf  them  two  at  a time.  Dr.  Mosquito  comes  from 
the  nowhere  into  the  here  and  goes  on  his  nightly  route  with 
an  air  of  sullen  pertinacity.  The  earth  becomes  soft  and  sugary 
and  morning-glory  vines  hustle  around  frantically  until  they 
find  some  object  to  embrace.  Young  men  grow  bold  and 
wear  green  hose  with  tan  slippers,  a combination  that  even  a 
burglar  wouldn’t  tamper  with. 

About  this  time  of  the  year,  after  spring  has  caressed  every 
orchard  tree  until  it  colored  up  exuberantly,  the  average  person 
is  inoculated  with  a certain  dreamy,  drowsy  feeling  that  buys 
up  all  his  available  energy  and  portions  it  off  into  lots  of 
languidness.  It  attacks  a person  nowhere  in  particular  but 
everywhere  in  general.  It  is  called  spring  fever.  It  creeps  into 
a person  unawares  and  drives  out  perspiration  in  a lively  man- 
ner which  makes  a supply  of  handkerchiefs  as  necessary  to  a fat 
man  as  a collection  pan  at  a Billy  Sunday  meeting.  Nothing  can 
be  more  amusing  than  to  see  a corpulent  individual  on  a hot  day 
melting  away  into  a dozen  handkerchiefs.  A spring  fever  vie- 
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tim  is  as  useless  to  mankind  as  a piece  of  No.  6o  cotton  is  to 
hold  back  the  Aquitania  when  it’s  v/arping  out  for  Europe. 

Spring  turns  the  world  inside  out  and  sews  new  buttons  on 
it.  The  sky  becomes  emotional  in  springtime  and  weeps  so 
undecidedly  that  unless  a man  tucks  a folding  umbrella  into 
his  suitcase  he  is  looked  upon  as  a character  of  great  negli- 
gence. Girls  grow  gleeful  and  wear  those  latest  hats  that  ex- 
plode into  a gorgeous  volley  of  varicolored  ribbons.  Angle- 
worm^s  crawl  forth  from  their  winter  apartments,  being  coaxed 
out  by  April  shovrers,  and  wiggle  across  roads  and  under 
wagon  wheels  in  a way  that  suggest  boldness. 

Now,  as  the  sun  swings  with  the  vernal  equinox  and  the 
lawn  mower  hums  its  happy  tune,  the  brain  of  spring  poets 
swell  while  editors  read  into  the  night  their  delirious  inspira- 
tions. Some  poet  somewhere  sometimes  said  that  “in  the 
spring  a young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of 
love.”  That,  indeed,  must  be  the  long-sought-for  explanation 
of  why,  just  after  the  afternoon  has  paled  into  evening  or  the 
twilight  met  the  night,  you  shall  see  in  the  park,  benches  de- 
signed for  four,  occupied  by  only  two  and  apparently  so  limited 
in  space  that  they  cannot  avoid  a little  crowding. 

J.  J.  Q.,  ’I6. 


Srifting 

When  moon  beams  glint  upon  the  sands. 

And  elfin  shapes  in  shadows  play. 

My  little  birchen  bark  I board 
And  softly  pipe  a crooning  lay. 

As  drifting  down  the  silv’ry  stream 
I mark  some  whirling  eddy’s  scope. 

May  life’s  deceptive  whirl,  I pray. 

Thus  leave  unharmed  my  bark  of  hope. 

Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’i6. 
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Jatiffr  !Eiiuiar&  i.  Soottf,  #.  S. 

MONO  the  many  events  of  a crowded  year  at  Loyola  was 
one  that  cast  a general  gloom  on  faculty  and  students 
alike — the  death  of  the  Reverend  Edv^ard  D.  Boone,  SJ. 

The  feeling  of  sorrow  was  in  a measure  lightened  by  the 
confidence  that  after  his  long  years  of  faithful  service,  he  had, 
in  death,  but  reached  a long-sought  goal.  Yet  to  those  whom 
he  left  there  still  remained  a feeling  of  distinct  loss — a void 
that  would  not  soon  be  filled.  The  kindly  influence  of  Father 
Boone  permeated  the  halls  of  Loyola  even  when  age  and  sick- 
ness denied  us  his  physical  presence. 

In  his  death  the  Society  of  Jesus  loses  one  of  its  most  faith- 
ful subjects,  a servitor  who  for  more  than  sixty  years  in  the 
successive  roles  of  novice,  scholastic,  teacher,  college  presi- 
dent and  parish  priest,  labored  zealously  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Jesuit  motto,  “Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriarn.” 

During  his  long  career  of  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church 
he  was  intimately  associated  with  Loyola.  It  was  in  1868  that 
Father  Boone  first  came  to  Baltimore  where  he  was  to  spend  so 
many  fruitful  years.  The  college  was  then  located  in  its  rather 
narrow  quarters  on  Madison  street. 

The  young  Jesuit  entered  zealously  on  his  duties  and  by  his 
energy  and  ability  contributed  largely  to  secure  a foundation 
on  what  Loyola  of  the  future  was  to  rest.  Leaving  Loyola 
after  a term  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric  he  did  not  return  until 
i8g6  when  he  remained  until  his  death,  rounding  out  a quarter 
of  a century  of  service  last  spring.  In  26  years  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  teacher,  parish  priest  and  chaplain  at  the  Baltimore 
Penitentiary. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Father  Boone’s  final  work  in  Balti- 
more was  his  selection  as  confessor  by  many  of  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese.  His  pious  counsel,  his  experience,  his  mildness 
and  understanding  of  human  nature  well  qualified  him  for  so 
exalted  a task. 
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Previous  to  his  enfeeblement  by  age  Father  Boone  was  a 
familiar  figure  on  Calvert  Street,  which  he  traversed  daily. 
White  of  hair,  mild  and  gentle  of  manner,  with  the  stately 
bearing  of  a Maryland  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  sitting  well 
on  his  slender  form  now  bent  by  age.  Father  Boone  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  priests  of  the  city.  Flis  modesty  was 
proverbial  with  those  who  knew  him.  At  the  time  of  his  Six- 
tieth Anniversary  as  a Jesuit  in  1912,  it  was  intended  to  ob- 
serve the  event  in  a suitable  manner,  but  Father  Boone  asked 
that  there  be  no  celebration.  Nevertheless,  many  of  his  friends 
joined  to  do  him  honor.  An  insight  into  the  simplicity  of  the 
character  of  the  man  may  be  gained  by  a frequently  recurring 
example  given  in  the  Loyola  Annual.  Year  after  year  there 
appeared  in  the  publication  a chiseled  piece  of  Latin  verse. 
The  verse  was  never  signed.  Father  Boone  was  finally  discov- 
ered to  be  the  author,  thus  expressing  a lifelong  devotion  to 
the  classics. 

While  never  intimately  connected  with  them  Father  Boone 
w’as  much  beloved  by  the  students  of  Loyola,  and  his  holy 
life,  his  universal  kindness  and  his  wide  and  deep  knowledge 
and  sympathetic  interest  could  not  but  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
young  men  of  the  College.  His  room  in  which  he  passed  twen- 
ty-five years  is  almost  a shrine  to  priests  and  students  alike. 

Had  Father  Boone  lived  he  would  next  July  have  celebrated 
his  golden  jubilee  at  the  altar — an  event  looked  forward  to 
with  great  pleasure  by  his  fellow-priests  and  friends.  But 
God  willed  otherwise,  and  we  who  knew  him  during  life  may 
with  confidence  believe  that  the  All  High  chose  to  affix  the 
golden  seal  of  jubilee  Himself,  and  to  celebrate  in  heavenly 
communion  the  anniversary  of  him  who  a half  century  before 
had  dedicated  himself  to  His  earthly  service. 

May  he  not  forget  at  the  throne  of  Heaven  the  supplication 
of  those  who  struggle  toward  the  goal.  May  we  share  in  the 
infinite  value  of  his  daily  oblation— stored  up  in  the  treasures 
of  Omnipotence. 

Roger  F.  O’Leary,  ’16. 
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3Fatl]pr  iSroaualjatt,  B.  31., 

A J^Fraoual  (IrihulF 

HE  public  career  of  Father  Timothy  Brosnahan  is  very 
well  known.  The  world  of  scholars  is  familiar  with  his 
famous  controversy  over  the  Jesuit  system  of  education,  in 
which  he  put  to  rout  the  president  of  one  of  our  foremost  uni- 
versities  by  his  wit,  learning,  and  armory  of  facts.  The  fruits 
of  his  brain  may  yet  be  given  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  a 
collection  of  essays.  But,  as  a member  of  one  of  the  classes,  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  Father  Brosnahan  teach  them  Ethics,  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  most  vital  impression  he  made  was 
upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  pupils.  I do  not  know  a 
teacher,  either  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  who  ever  had  in  such  per- 
fection the  universal  and  unqualified  love  and  respect  of  those 
whom  he  taught.  Every  member  of  his  successive  classes, 
whom  I have  ever  heard  speak  of  him,  expressed  in 
his  own  peculiar  way  his  admiration  for  the  scholar,  his  affec- 
tion for  the  man. 

Two  things  to  my  mind  distinguished  Father  Brosnahan: 
a wonderful  broadness  of  mind,  which  in  Christian  parlance 
means  Charity,  and  remarkable  common  sense,  or  the  Chris- 
tian virtue  of  Wisdom.  Having  dedicated  his  life  to  his  Maker, 
he  performed  this  service  with  such  a remarkable  sense  of 
balance  and  such  tenderness  of  human  frailties,  as  to  present 
the  spectacle  of  the  natural  life  completely  rounded  off  and  in 
harmony  with  the  Supernatural — a constant  reproach  to  the 
scoffing  modern  world. 

Father  Brosnahan  was  the  truest  friend  one  could  have;  a 
friend  at  the  time  when  most  needed,  and  a friend  who  would 
divine  this  very  need  without  those  external  indications,  which 
must  first  be  evident  even  to  the  best  of  ordinary  friends.  To 
this  the  writer  can  directly  testify. 

With  the  surest  and  deepest  mind  of  which  I have  yet  had 
personal  experience,  he  was  withal  so  modest  as  to  be  con- 
sidered unusually  retiring,  but  he  was  an  unfaltering  cham- 
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pion  of  the  truth.  Alas ! how  badly  do  we  need  just  such  a man 
in  this  lop-sided  age  of  entrenched  falsehoods,  deified  manias 
and  perverted  thought  and  action.  He  was  no  fanatic ; he  first 
patiently  and  laboriously  verified  the  conclusions  to  which  his 
brilliant  mind  had  already  leaped,  and  when  he  was  certain 
of  the  truth,  he  stood  by  it  to  the  last  ditch.  He  would  have 
died  for  it;  in  fact,  I think  he  did  die  for  it;  he  died  from  the 
strain  of  compiling  a code  of  Christian  morals,  which  would 
have  covered  the  whole  field  of  human  action. 

The  writer  considers  himself  more  than  fortunate  to  have 
known  him  and  to  have  been  indebted  to  his  friendship.  He 
was  a true  man  and  noble  Priest,  and  his  memory  shall  be  kept 
green  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

Charles  S.  Lerch. 
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Kcii  fHan 

I^OWN  through  the  vale  of  years,  through  the  canyon  of  des- 
pair, toward  the  opal  gates  of  eternity  my  footsteps  lead 
me  onward.  From  a million  voices  turned  to  dust,  from  a 
million  hearts  earth-grown  and  pulseless,  from  a people  whom 
no  age  shall  e’er  forget,  comes  the  bodeful  cry,  “Injustice!”  A 
cry  that  the  mountain  crags  themselves  re-echo,  unheard  by 
the  ears  of  men,  a cry  that  the  mighty  forests  croon  forever 
over  the  moss-grown  graves  that  mark  the  everlasting  hills. 

And  with  my  outstretched  hands  I give  to  posterity  not 
cities  gilded  and  golden  but  the  lakes  and  forests  and  prairies; 
not  streets  with  their  vista  of  lights  and  of  laughter  but  val- 
leys fruitful  and  verdant ; not  the  shrieks  of  whistles  and  sirens 
but  the  scream  of  the  soaring  eagle;  not  the  deafening  roar 
of  all  turmoil  but  the  whispering  of  the  pine  groves;  not  the 
fumes  and  odors  of  factories  but  the  fragrance  of  flowers  in 
their  seasons ; not  the  scenery  of  theatre  and  playhouse  but 
the  sun  as  it  sinks  on  the  ocean;  not  monuments  of  marbles  and 
granite  but  the  tow^ering  peaks  of  the  mountains ; not  throb- 
bing palatial  steamers  but  silent  canoes  made  of  birchbark; 
not  tomes  of  learning  and  wisdom  but  I will  you  the  book  of 
nature. 

And  as  I pause  on  the  brink  of  a few  brief  years,  with  the 
sunset  of  a dying  race  casting  my  shadow  into  the  unknown 
halls  of  eternity,  I turn,  and  as  I gaze  upon  a world  reddened 
with  the  gore  of  men,  upon  nations  sickened  with  vice  and 
discord,  I feel  my  path  made  easy,  my  journey  sweetened  and 
eternity-— a goal, 

Joseph  J,  Quinn,  ’i6. 
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iMy  Srcptitririly 

£ all  have  our  natural  proclivities  and  not  infrequently  an 

ambition  consequent  upon  the  proclivity.  How  many  are 
only  too  keen  in  their  desire  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
immortalized  Honus  Wagner,  Tyrus  Cobb  or  Benny  Kaujff,  or 
perhaps  assume  proprietorship  of  a street  car  or  accept  a simi- 
lar position  of  financial  and  worldly  power.  Happily,  however, 
not  all  of  us  are  imbued  with  such  lofty  ideals  and  aspirations ; 
and  we  should  be  grateful  that  some  restrict  themselves  to 
more  humble  pursuits  and  are  contented  with  such  lowly  occu- 
pations as  science  and  philosophy. 

It  is  to  this  latter  class,  perhaps  unfortunately  for  myself, 
that  I am  confined  by  my  own  mental  eccentricities.  I will 
not  venture  to  say  that  I am  a philosopher  but  that  I am  some- 
what scientific  I can  assert  without  the  least  approach  to  boast- 
ing. In  fact,  they  tell  me  that  in  my  childhood  days  I had  the 
earmarks  of  a scientist — no,  I do  not  mean  that  I was  gifted 
with  the  ability  to  wag  my  auditorial  appendages — because  I 
always  attacked  things  in  such  a manner  as  to  get  all  the  pos- 
sible knowledge  I could  at  my  immature  age.  Nor  did  this 
characteristic  leave  me  as  years  sped  by,  for  eventually  I be- 
came obsessed  with  the  idea,  and,  consequently,  the  ambition  to 
become  a natural  scientist,  a physico-chemist.  What  vain  and 
idle  dreams,  never  to  be  realized ! Compelled  as  I was  to 
abandon  studies  and  seek  the  filthy  (?)  lucre  at  labor,  I still 
devoted  every  spare  moment  to  reading  and  naturally  my  read- 
ing was  scientific.  Archaeology,  paleontology,  biology  and  all 
the  other  -ologies  rapidly  passed  before  me.  From  the 
-ologies  I went  to  the  -isms,  finding  special  interest  in 
every  sort  of  mysticism ; and  it  was  with  a thud  that  I landed 
permanently  in  what  appeared  to  me  the  most  absorbing  of  all, 
“hypnotism,”  or  its  synonym,  “mesmerism.”  May  this  account 
suffice  as  an  excuse  for  what  follows. 

When  I first  entered  Dumbarski’s  Hypnotic  School— which, 
by  the  way,  was  located  on  the  second  floor  of  a decrepit  Bond 
street  tenement— I was  favored  with  a generous  handshake  by 
the  Professor,  and  then  relieved  by  his  other  hand  of  a beloved 
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“five-spot,”  the  necessary  prerequisite  for  a prospective  course. 
The  next  visit  found  me  receiving  a few  introductory  lessons 
in  the  principles  and  fundamental  points  of  the  science  from 
the  same  bewhiskered  Professor.  On  the  third  visit,  however, 
came  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  course  when  the  art  of 
hypnotism  was  demonstrated.  I was  led  into  a rear  room  much 
larger  than  the  first  class  room,  and,  on  that  occasion,  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  human  freaks;  in  fact,  the  sights  that  met 
my  eye  were  more  amusing  than  anything  a dime  museum^ 
could  have  offered.  Huge  pumpkin-headed  individuals  sat 
willing  subjects  for  pinheaded  humans  who  employed  every 
sort  of  facial  contortion  and  manual  gesture  imaginable  to 
send  the  said  pumpkins  into  the  land  of  dreams.  Here  a strap- 
ping young  fellow  pressed  with  his  entire  hand  the  skull 
of  a curly-haired,  fair-cheeked  fop,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
crushed  it  in  his  attempt  to  overpower  his  will  if  ivory  had 
not  such  a great  resisting  power.  There  another  nondescript 
irregularity  was  commanding  his  subject  to  partake  of  a piece 
of  invisible  mince  pie  lying  on  the  table,  and  the  subject  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so  with  such  a vim  that  I have  since  wondered 
whether  spiritual  pie  has  a better  savor  than  the  mere  material 
variety.  Such  were  the  circumstances  attending  my  initiation 
into  practical  hypnotism,  or  the  hynotic  art;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  I was  acquainted  with  the  whole  “menagerie.” 
Determined  to  try  my  luck  I selected  the  most  “willard”  brute 
in  the  house  and  like  a soap-box  or  socialistic  orator  on  the 
street  began  to  infuse  my  desire  and  will  into  his  dormant 
thoughts.  With  what  result?  Well,  “the  bigger  they  are  the 
harder  they  fall,”  as  this  example  clearly  illustrates;  for  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  dancing  a snappy  Irish  jig  and  vigorously 
emulating  the  historic  whirling  dervishes,  to  the  pleasure  and 
amusement  of  all  present.  I had  succeeded  in  the  first  attempt 
and  with  a Sandow  chest  I stalked  out  of  the  school  and  strode 
along  the  streets  like  a real  scientist  and  artist. 

That  news  travels  almost  as  rapidly  as  lightning  might  well 
be  said  of  such  a gossip-laden  town  as  ours  of  Ipswich.  Mrs. 
MicGuntry  and  Sadie  Morrison,  the  champion  gossipers  of  the 
town,  had  carried  the  story  of  my  enterprise  to  every  corner 
grocery,  and  from  the  groceries  it  radiated  to  every  inhabitant 
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of  the  village.  And  such  talk!  Really,  I believe  if  a murder 
v.'ere  committed  within  ten  miles  of  the  town  all  therein  would 
die  from  sheer  excitement  on  receiving  the  account  of  it. 
Throughout  the  entire  day  it  was  “Fisher,”  “Fisher,”  “Fisher,^” 
(which  happened  to  be  my  family  gift)  ; Fisher,  the  hippermis, 
Fisher,  has  become  a hypnotis,  James  Fisher  is  a hyppernit,  and 
finally  some  homo  sapiens  would  startle  the  rest  by  saying 
that  I was  a hypnotist. 

People  are  not  usually  contented  with  mere  talk,  however, 
and  what  they  desire  is  something  to  substantiate  the  verbal 
expenditure.  With  this  end  in  view  Ma  Perkins  had  arranged 
a great  celebration  at  her  boarding  house  with  myself  as  the 
honored  guest.  Obviously  it  was  an  opportunity  to  display 
my  wares,  and  wisdom  allowed  no  refusal  to  attend.  Therefore, 
when  the  occasion  arrived,  I presented  myself  spick  and  span 
in  a new  outfit  at  the  Perkins  domicile.  As  I had  suspected, 
the  intention  was  to  have  me  perform  and  that  before  the 
exclusive  set  of  our  town,  hence,  before  a bevy  of  blushing 
damsels  as  well.  But  first  there  were  other  things  to  accom- 
plish, not  least  of  which  was  the  disappearance  of  sandwiches, 
of  ham,  cheese  and  salads,  of  ice  cream,  cookies,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  spirited  liquids  from  cocktail  to  booze.  This 
disappearance  was  effected  with  far  more  rapidity  than  the 
famous  Thurston  could  pretend,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  I found 
myself  standing  before  an  expectant  audience  prepared  to  per- 
form my  stunts. 

For  my  first  experiment  I chose  a friend,  let’s  call  him  Bill, 
to  act  as  a victim.  Bill  came  forward  and  sat  before  me  laugh- 
ing as  if  it  were  a good  joke;  but  behind  the  laugh  I discerned 
an  underlying  fear.  I stared  at  him  sternly,  and  gesticulated 
as  if  I were  throwing  brick-bats  at  him,  and  poor  old  Bill  now 
smiled,  now  grew  fearful  and  attentive,  and  then  was  as  still 
as  a mouse— Bill  was  caught. 

“Now,  Bill,”  I -began,  “you  remember  the  day  when  you  de- 
feated Jess  Willard  with  a solar  plexus?  Well,  here’s  Willard 
now  and  he  says  he  can  beat  you— he’s  approaching— he’s  hit- 
ting you- — show  him  how  you  can  fight.” 

Bill  assumed  a characteristic  fighting  pose  and  began  to  beat 
the  air  with  the  fury  of  Aeolus.  Just  as  he  had  planted  a 
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right  hook  on  the  imaginary  Willard’s  jaw  I shouted  and  he 
stood  motionless,  his  hand  still  extended.  I invited  anyone  to 
bend  his  hand  but  not  one  present  could  do  so.  I raised  and 
moved  him  about,  but  he  retained  the  same  rigid  posture  and 
the  same  vacant  stare.  Fifty  necks  craned  in  curiosity,  fifty 
faces  betrayed  astonishment, — and  at  what?  At  one  of  the 
simplest  feats  of  hypnotism,  effecting  in  a subject  what  is  called 
catalepsy,  an  abnormal  nervous  condition.  A cataleptic  can 
support  as  much  as  eight  hundred  pounds  without  injury  to 
himself. 

Thinking  this  sufficient  for  Bill  I slapped  him  sharply  on  the 
face.  In  an  instant  he  opened  his  eyes  and  sprang  at  me, 
but  soon  calmed ; he  went  to  his  chair  sorrowfully  rubbing  his 
eyes. 

This  with  a few  more  experiments  satisfied  the  audience. 
They  had  been  uniquely  entertained  and  did  not  care  to  wit- 
ness any  more  stunts  that  evening.  By  this  time  their  nerves 
were  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  and  they  soon  dispersed; 
some  of  the  men,  however,  before  departing,  complimented 
me  on  my  ability.  As  for  myself  I went  home  pleased  with 
my  success,  for  now  I realized  that  I was  firmly  established 
as  a real  hypnotist. 

It  is  a very  easy  task  to  re-influence  one  who  has  been  a sub- 
ject at  some  previous  time.  Such  an  individual  was  my  nearest 
friend,  and  through  him  I regained  the  $5.00  I had  contributed 
to  Dumbarski  at  my  introduction  into  his  class. 

It  happened  that  Dumbarski  had  an  engagement  for  one 

week  at  the  M Theatre,  of  New  York,  where  he  performed 

his  somnambulistic  tricks;  and  it  was  his  custom  to  offer 
$5.00  to  anyone  whom  he  could  not  hypnotize  if  they  consented 
to  the  attempt.  At  one  of  his  performances  my  friend  Jim 
and  myself  were  interested  spectators  and  when  he  called  for 
volunteers  I asked  Jim  whether  he  wouldn’t  present  himself 
for  the  experiment  and  perhaps  win  the  $5.00.  Jim’s  only 
answer  was : “If  you  can  hypnotize  me,  I do  not  see  why  he 
can’t,”  which  was  certainly  a very  reasonable  answer.  But  I 
had  conceived  a plot  and  hence  I continued:  “Jim,  I’ll  wager 
five  dollars  that  he  cannot  hypnotize  you ; so  then  if  he  doesn’t 
you’ll  receive  the  compensation  from  him,  and  if  he  does  you’ll 
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abstract  it  from  me.  You  cannot  lose  whatever  the  result.” 

That  was  enough  for  Jim,  and  up  he  strode  to  take  a posi- 
tion on  the  stage.  While  Dumbarski  proceeded  through  his 
rigmarole  Jim  happened  to  glance  in  my  direction,  which  was 
all  I could  have  desired.  In  that  instant,  with  the  click  of  my 
finger,  he  had  passed  into  my  power.  What  was  the  outcome? 
Dumbarski  could  not  control  what  was  already  under  my  con- 
trol. Hence  there  was  nothing  for  Jim  to  do  but  collect  the 
$5,00  at  the  box  office  and  hand  it  over  to  me. 

So  multitudinous  are  the  experiences  of  a hypnotist  that  a 
book  or  two  would  be  required  to  record  them.  On  one  occa- 
sion I had  a victim  standing  on  a pier,  with  hook  and  line  in 
hand,  and  fishing  for  sharks;  and  while  in  this  act  he  suddenly 
lost  his  balance  and  fell  headforemost  into  the  water.  Luckily, 
however,  he  was  not  drowned  for  the  pier  happened  to  be  a 
cane-seat  chair  and  the  “surging  billows”  nothing  else  than  a 
hardwood  floor.  At  another  time  I took  a young  chap  into  my 
power,  accompanied  him  on  a walk  through  B— — Market  at 
its  busiest  time,  since  it  was  Saturday  night,  then  stopped  in 
Heinrich  C — ^—’s  Cafe  and  partook  of  a few  thirst-quenchers, 
and  finally,  returning  to  the  starting  place,  I awakened  him; 
and  to  this  day  he  does  not  know  that  he  was  even  outside  of 
the  house. 

Another  incident,  however,  was  not  as  favorable  to  m.e  as 
might  have  been  desired.  While  at  a public  ball  with  some  of 
my  friends,  I retired  to  a corner  of  the  balcony  and  began  to 
hypnotize.  Five  minutes  had  not  passed  ere  the  gallery  was 
crowded.  Everyone  seemed  interested  in  my  experiment,  all 
were  amused,  so  they  testified  in  looks  and  words.  But  it  did 
not  appear  so  amusing  to  the  committeemen  directing  the  dance, 
for  they  looked  into  the  bar-room  now  devoid  of  customers, 
beheld  ten  full  kegs  of  the  stuff  they  call  Pilsner,  then  gazed 
into  the  gallery  and  beheld  the  “human  reservoirs”  that  should 
imbibe  that  Pilsner,  and  finally  putting  two  and  two  together 
they  decided  that  they  wouldn’t  “make  out”  if  I didn’t  get  out. 
And  so  they  ordered  me  to  be  expelled  unless  I ceased  inter- 
fering with  the  sale  of  what  Sunday  calls  the  tool  of  hell.  Ac- 
cordingly, I thought  it  more  advisable  to  desist  and  let  the  tool 
do  its  work. 
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While  the  latter  experience  was  not  so  harsh  in  its  effect  on 
me,  something  occurred,  however,  which  proved  far  more  detri- 
mental to  my  reputation  than  anything  yet  mentioned.  I had 
become  somewhat  popular  but  with  my  rise  to  popularity  there 
was  a concomitant  increase  in  prejudice  tdward  me  that  I in 
no  manner  cherished.  I could  not  help  observing  that  when  I 
walked  the  streets  the  old  gossipers  of  the  town  together  with 
some  of  the  younger  set  they  had  influenced,  would  avoid  me, 
and  if  I was  on  the  same  sidewalk  with  them  they  would  hur- 
riedly pass  to  the  opposite  sidewalk  and  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  me.  They  said  that  I was  possessed  by  the  devil,  but 
they  shunned  me  as  if  I were  the  old  top  Lucifer  himself.  If 
there  is  anything  a man  detests  it  is  to  have  himself  falsely 
interpreted  and  in  this  case  the  false  impression  certain  persons 
had  of  me  caused  me  no  little  concern.  But  after  all  what  mat- 
ters it  if  some  in  rash  judgment  say,  ‘Ts  he  one  of  that  kind?” 
What  matters  it  if  a few  babbling  klatsch-weiber  should  ig- 
norantly strive  to  ruin  our  character?  Any  reasonable  and 
right-thinking  man  will  listen  to  no  such  insinuations  or  accusa- 
tions, much  less  believe  them,  unless  they  be  supported  with 
proofs,  and  I invite  any  one  to  furnish  proofs  in  my  case. 

What  I have  related  refers  more  to  practical  and  to  light 
hypnotism.  Think  not  that  other  more  interesting  and  more 
beneficial  experiments  cannot  be  performed.  Had  I but  the 
space  and  tir  ’’’  would  present  you  with  a scientific  treatise  on 
hj/pnotism  t^^^cther  with  the  startling  results  obtained  from  its 
practice.  Many  things  indeed  lie  within  the  power  of  the  hypno- 
tist, but  also  many  things  are  attributed  to  him  which  neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  can  perform.  For  instance,  it  has  been  the 
intention  of  some  that  a person  can  be  raised  in  space  by  the 
magnetic  influence  of  the  hands.  Theoretically  this  is  possible, 
but  practically  it  is  impossible.  At  several  times  have  I at- 
tempted it  with  no  success  whatever,  and  from  my  own  and 
others’  experiences,  I cannot  but  conclude  to  the  practical  im- 
possibility of  such  a feat.  Should  you  be  inclined  to  doubt  my 
contention,  as  hypnotic  influence  is  not  needed  for  the  experi- 
ment, I invite  you  to  perform  it.  Meanwhile,  farewell,  and 
perhaps  more  anon  about  hypnotism. 

Ferdinand  H.  Schoberg,  ’17. 
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JACK  was  his  name — truly  not  a very  pretentious  name  for 
such  a very  pretentious  creature.  The  fact  that  he  was 
only  a dog  did  not  lessen  his  estimate  of  himself ; nor  did  the 
fact  that  he  was  quite  a diminutive  dog  minimize  his  self- 
esteem,  for  he  seemed  to  share  the  conceit  of  the  small  man 
whose  cheerful,  optimistic  estimate  of  his  personal  abilities  acts 
as  a consoling  offset  for  his  lack  of  stature. 

He  was  just  an  ordinary  black-and-tan  terrier,  whose  chief 
business  in  life  was  the  extermination  of  rodents ; but,  as  in 
the  case  of  ambitious  and  resourceful  men,  he  busied  himself 
overmuch  with  the  affairs  of  others,  just  as  the  fussy  modern 
reformer  tries  to  regulate  the  actions  and  habits  of  other 
people. 

When  he  was  lucky  enough  to  get  out  le  back  lot,  he 
took  great  joy  in  rounding  up  the  chickens  which  were  attend- 
ing strictly  to  their  own  business,  trying  to  pick  up  a living. 
However,  one  day  some  of  them  (who  had  probably  tired  of  his 
meddling)  turned  on  him  and  showed  fight;  they  got  him  on 
his  back,  and  all  pecked  him  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  He 
arose  a sadder,  and  surely  a wiser,  dog.  Truly,  he  was  hen- 
pecked. The  lesson  reformed  him  for  sometime,  but  eventually 
he  lapsed  into  his  former  bad  habits,  and  resumed  his  harassing 
tricks,  keeping,  however,  at  a discreet  and  respectful  distance 
from  all  hens. 

Though  you  might  search  in  vain  in  athletic  and  sporting 
annals  to  verify  the  statement.  Jack  had  the  record  for  the 
running-high-jump.  This  prowess  he  gained  by  making  sud- 
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den  attacks  on  cats  walking  over  his  very  high  fence.  Though 
he  made  some  astonishing  jumps,  he  never  could  reach  the 
cats,  perhaps  he  knew  this  well  enough  from  repeated  efforts 
and  failures;  and  perhaps  he  mixed  discretion  with  his  valor, 
and  wasn’t  so  very  anxious  to  reach  them  anyway — but  he  had 
the  great  joy  of  giving  the  hated  enemy  a terrific  scare  by  an 
unexpected  assault.  He  was  a great  believer  in  the  policy  of 
“frightfulness,”  and  his  motto  was,  “Let  loose  the  dogs  of 
war.” 

Jack’s  young  master  used  to  be  visited  on  occasional  Sundays 
by  a squirrel,  the  pet  of  one  of  his  neighbors.  Jack  didn’t  like 
attentions  deflected  from  himself ; so  one  Sunday  he  entrenched 
himself  in  the  cellar  and  bided  his  time.  Soon  the  squirrel  came 
along  over  the  fence  top.  When  he  had  descended  and  walked 
well  into  the  yard  and  near  the  house,  out  dashed  the  wily 
Jack.  They  say  a worm  will  turn ; anyway,  the  squirrel  turned. 
Realizing  it  could  not  get  away,  it  fiercely  attacked  Jack,  much 
to  the  latter’s  surprise  and  consternation.  A scratched  and  sore 
nose  taught  him  that  small  creatures  have  courage  and  will 
fight,  just  as  great  blustering  nations  know  to-day  that  small 
nations  have  a sense  of  honor,  and  the  courage  to  defend  it. 

But  cats  were  the  joy  of  Jack’s  life.  They  were  the  ones  he 
most  delighted  in  tormenting.  Jack  had  the  common  human 
trait  of  being  happiest  when  he  was  bossing  and  worrying 
something  else.  After  finishing  his  meals  he  would  sometimes 
hide  and  wait  until  some  cat  would  come  down  to  eat  the  rem- 
nants which  he  had  discarded.  A sudden  charge  at  the  un- 
suspecting enemy,  a moment  of  suspense,  and  then  the  en- 
sanguined fray.  Verily,  he  was  a battle-scarred  veteran.  One 
good  trait  that  Jack  had  was  that  though  he  might  get  “licked” 
in  a battle,  he  wouldn’t  stay  “licked” — a noble  trait  in  any 
warrior  or  nation. 

Joseph  D.  Monaghan,  H.  S.  ’i6. 
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Jiurat-Jffidii  Anttpxalton  Mill 

On  beholding  the  honesty  and  sincerity  vivified  on  the 
countenances  of  the  hearers  before  me  this  evening,  every  trace 
of  fear  that  was  wont  to  creep  into  my  thoughts,  that  any 
prejudices  which  you  might  entertain  concerning  the  seemingly 
advantageous  Field  Annexation  bill,  would  be  a hindrance  to 
convincing  you  of  our  view,  has  been  entirely  dispelled,  and  I 
stand  before  you  confident  that  such  an  assemblage  will  speed- 
ily awaken  to  the  fact  that  ours  is  the  correct  impression  of  the 
proposed  question — namely,  that  the  Furst-Field  bill  should 
not  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland. 

But  let  us  to  the  facts.  Rhetoricians  tell  us  that  in  argu- 
mentation, it  were  better  to  prove  only  what  is  necessary,  and 
no  more.  The  Furst-Field  bill  is  replete  with  defects,  and  to 
show  that  it  should  not  be  made  law  would  only  require  the 
citation  of  a few  of  these  defects.  We  might,  as  the  question 
stands,  even  agree  that  annexation  would  be  a good  thing,  since 
to  prove  that  the  bill  should  not  be  adopted,  does  not  entail  on 
us  the  obligation  to  show  that  the  annexation  part  of  it  is 
wrong;  but  as  for  me.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  since  it  reeks  so 
with  injustice,  since  it  would  doubtless  close  the  doors  of  many 
factories,  since  it  would  drive  people  from  their  homes,  and 
create  distrust  among  neighbors — I deem  it  my  bounden  duty, 
to  show  you  the  undesirability  as  a state  law,  of  annexation 
as  proposed  in  the  Furst-Field  bill,  and  since  desirability  is  the 
only  reason  for  a new  law,  it  should  not  be  adopted. 

However,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  what  weight  will  any  argu- 
ments that  I might  advance  have  on  this  enlightened  audience, 
when  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  in  an  act  more  eloquent, 
more  forceful,  more  convincing  than  any  light  words  I might 
mold  for  the  purpose,  has  proved  beyond  incredulity  that  the 
Field  bill  should  not  be  adopted  by  not  adopting  it.  The 
senators  conferred  with  the  people  whom  they  represent, 

^'This  oration  was  awarded  the  prize  at  the  Public  Debate, 
May  3. 
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delved  into  existing  conditions,  and  fashioned  the  future  as  it 
doubtless  would  be  under  a regime  brought  about  by  the  Furst- 
Field  bill,  and  they  cast  their  ballot.  You  know  the  result. 
The  bill  was  voted  down,  yet  my  honorable  opponents  question 
the  capabilities  of  the  men  whom  your  votes  put  in  office,  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  first  after  the  interests  of  the  state, 
and  after  the  interests  of  cities — even  of  the  size  of  Baltimore — 
secondarily,  men  who  are  voicing  your  sentiments,  or  if  you 
favor  the  bill  are  voicing  your  sentiments  as  they  would  be,  if 
the  veneered  interpretations  applied  by  its  crafty  champions 
were  shown  for  what  they  really  are. 

When  introduced,  the  bill  depended  for  its  enactment  onl^^ 
on  its  passage  in  the  Legislature.  Later,  when  it  was  seen  that 
that  august  body  was  not  to  be  hoodwinked  into  adopting  a 
measure,  which  apart  from  its  many  other  drawbacks,  was  at 
variance  with  the  constitution,  its  adherents  tacked  on  an 
amendment,  which  also  was  unjust,  and  which  also  was  uncon- 
stitutional. This  amendment  was  that  there  should  be  a state- 
wide referendum.  Now  the  Constitution  of  Maryland  in  Ar- 
ticle thirteen,  first  section,  says — “nor  shall  the  lines  of  any 
county  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  residing  in  the  district,  which  under  said  proposed 
change  would  form  a part  of  a county,  different  from  that  to 
which  it  belonged  prior  to  said  change.”  But  there  are  some 
so  unfair  in  their  endeavor  to  further  their  own  interests,  who 
quibble  whether  the  proposed  annex  would  come  into  a new 
county,  according  to  law.  Allow  me  to  read  you  what  Judge 
Bryan  has  to  say  of  this  section — Nor  can  we  say 
the  City  of  Baltimore  is  not  to  be  considered  and 
treated  as  a county.  It  is  a county  in  all  legal  and  political 
respects.  It  is  so  completely  recognized  by  the  law 

as  a county  in  everything  but  the  name,  that  it  is  declared  by 
the  Code  as  one  of  the  Rules  of  Interpretation  of  Statutes  that 
“the  word  county  shall  be  construed  to  include  the  City  of  Bal- 
timore unless  such  construction  would  be  unreasonable” — and 
in  this  issue  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  construe  it  otherwise. 
Even  if  that  had  passed  in  the  Legislature,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  it  would  have  died  in  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Attempting  to  have  that  bill  made  law  without  the  consent 
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of  the  people  proved  that  its  devotees  were  trying  to  get  more 
revenue  from  taxes  so  that  their  blunders  in  expending  the, 
city’s  millions,  and  of  contracting  unpardonable  debts,  would 
not  be  brought  too  much  before  the  public  eye. 

Now,  just  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  state-wide  referendum 
amendment,  the  framer  of  the  bill  published  an  advertisement 
in  the  Baltimore  papers,  and  to  say  the  least,  it  appears  that 
its  purpose  was  to  misinform  the  people.  For  in  this  article, 
among  other  shaky  statements,  is  said— “Limits  of  Baltimore 
City  extended  four  times  by  acts  of  Legislature  without  a 
referendum,  by  acts  of  1745,  1747,  1773  and  1816.”  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  City  of  Baltimore  was  part  of  Baltimore  County 
until  1851,  and  it  was  not  until  1864  that  there  were  constitu- 
tional limitations  on  the  power  of  the  Legislative  body  to 
change  the  county  lines.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  when  the 
framer  of  a bill  resorts  to  such  measures  in  his  efforts  to  have 
his  bill  enacted,  it  is  beyond  my  conception  how  anyone  could 
maintain  that  that  bill  should  be  adopted,  for  if  such  methods 
are  employed  to  have  it  put  into  eft'ect,  is  it  unlikely  that  the 
bill  itself  is  unjust? 

And  I repeat  it,  my  friends,  that  a more  unjust  bill  has  rarely 
been  brought  into  the  Legislature.  At  this  late  stage  of  this 
evening’s  debate  you  are  all  aware  of  the  increase  in  taxes  it 
will  mean  to  the  new  territory.  Yet  these  districts  taken  in 
have  good  streets,  good  fire  protection,  good  police  protection, 
good  school  houses,  sanitary  conditions  prevail  and  in  time  the 
city  will  give  them  nothing.  Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  Balti- 
more County,  the  bill  proposes  taking  seventy-five  million  dol- 
lars worth  or  forty-two  per  cent,  of  her  entire  taxable  basis 
and  but  five  per  cent,  of  her  territory.  Think  of  this  enormous 
disproportion — they  leave  the  county  only  fifty-eight  per  cent, 
of  her  revenue  to  care  for  ninety-five  per  cent  of  her 
territory,  and  most  of  this  is  expended  on  the  roads  which 
will  be  left  them  to  support  and  which  are  sworn  to  need 
of  repair  mostly  by  their  users  from  the  city.  Hence  this  bill 
made  law  would  mean  higher  taxes  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
annex,  higher  taxes  for  those  still  left  in  the  county — since  the 
great  deficiency  must  be  patched  up,  and  lastly  in  future  years 
higher  taxation  throughout  the  city.  Yet  this,  according  to 
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my  honorable  opponents,  is  justice,  for  they  would  adopt  the 
Furst-Field  bill  which  would  bring  about  this  condition. 

This  talk  of  “harbor  control”  being  brought  into  a discussion 
of  the  Furst-Field  bill  is  a mere  catchword  used  by  the  expo- 
nents of  annexation,  for  the  city  to-day  controls  its  present 
waterfront  and  harbor,  and  every  bit  of  development  along  it, 
outside  of  the  burnt  district,  has  been  by  the  private  owner- 
ship of  that  front. 

It  has  been  foolishly  brought  forth  as  an  argument  for  an- 
nexation, that  Baltimore  is  congested,  that  she  needs  room  to 
expand,  yet.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  there  are  within  the  city’s 
limits  five  thousand  acres  of  vacant,  desirable  land  and  about 
eight  thousand  vacant  homes.  What  Baltimore  wants  with 
new  territory,  is  the  taxes  that  would  accrue  from  it,  and  oh, 
the  emptiness,  the  absurdity,  the  hollow  mockery  of  the  ex- 
pansion idea,  when  it  is  found  that  the  city  would  annex  terri- 
tory which  is  already  built  up  and  settled,  and  wants  to  annex 
it  because  it  is  built  up  and  settled. 

It  desires  to  increase  its  population  by  law.  What  a flimsy 
pretext,  which  darkens  the  heavens  with  its  injustice,  upon 
which  to  take  from  the  county’s  people  the  government  which 
they  selected,  and  compel  them,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  pay 
city  taxes  upon  city  assessment.  It  is  bad  enough,  my  friends, 
that  the  tax-rate  would  be  increased,  but  the  property  would 
receive  a higher  assessment,  and  in  reality  would  decrease  in 
value,  for  it  was  low  taxes  which  created  the  demand.  And 
be  not  misled  because  this  body  of  the  Legislature  would  give 
the  new  territory  a lower  city  rate,  since  the  next  Legislature 
is  at  liberty  to  repeal  or  rescind  their  action. 

An  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  Anne  Arundel  County. 
The  first  development  of  her  shores  was  brought  about  by  the 
exculsion,  under  a health  ordinance,  of  fertilizing  plants  from 
the  city.  Later  the  natural  harbor  of  Curtis  Bay,  upon  which 
the  city  has  never  expended  one  dollar,  attracted  railroads  and 
the  like.  The  county  has  impoverished  herself  in  developing 
this  territory,  but  when  a return  is  due  her  the  city  would 
gobble  up  the  fertilizing  plants  she  once  banished,  though  they 
are  as  unhealthful  as  ever,  and  welcome  them  back — for  the 
great  new  taxable  area  they  would  bring  with  them. 
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But,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  time  presses  and  I cannot  sum 
up  my  arguments,  but  you  will  not  forget  that  the  Furst-Field 
bill  was  killed  in  the  Legislature,  where  my  honorable  oppo- 
nents hold  it  should  be  adopted;  you  will  not  forget  that  it  is 
unconstitutional;  that  it  is  unjust  in  so  many  ways.  The  same 
true  American  blood  that  enlivened  the  hand  of  Charles  Carroll 
signing  our  Independence,  the  same  true  American  blood  that 
coursed  through  the  veins  of  our  forefathers  of  seventy-six,  who 
held  taxation  with  no  return  to  be  tyrannical — flows  through 
your  veins.  Surely,  though  years  have  elapsed,  American  stand- 
ards, the  standards  of  Marylanders  are  no  less  righteous,  and 
I know  that  in  your  wisdom  and  justice  you  will  not  advocate 
that  which  your  forbears  fought  and  died  to  avert.  No,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  the  sons  of  Maryland  of  to-day  will  see  justice 
done,  and  they  will  not  allow  the  grasping  nature  of  a few 
to  shear  the  rights  of  their  fellow-men. 

J.  Neil  Corcoran,  ’i6. 


SeltrfH 

A rose  flower,  a rose  face,  your  name  upon  a tree, 

Your  sweet  smile,  your  sweet  ways  that  never  ceased  to  be. 

In  past  years  I loved  you  and  still  you  call  to  me. 

To  climb  upon  the  hill  tops  and  see  the  sunset  gold. 

To  pluck  the  snowy  lily  and  watch  its  leaves  unfold. 

To  clasp  your  hand  at  evening  and  tell  the  story  old. 

The  songbirds  in  the  pinegroves  your  treasured  memories  bring. 
The  nightingale  at  twilight  your  simple  virtues  sing. 

Your  voice  I hear  at  nightfall  as  distant  churchbells  ring. 

A green  mound,  a green  sea  that  foams  with  every  tide, 

A sweet  face,  a sweet  life  as  peaceful  as  it  died. 

And  my  heart  yearns  to  be  there  a-sleeping  by  your  side. 

Joseph  J.  Quinn,  ’i6. 
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MICHAEL  F.  FITZPATRICK,  S.  J. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  is  to  be  ordained  at  Wood- 
stock  the  latter  part  of  June,  will  be  remembered  at 
Loyola  as  having  been  Professor  of  Freshman  class, 
1912-13,  and  Moderator  of  Athletics.  Mr.  Fitzpat- 
rick also  lectured  in  English  in  the  Evening  Course. 
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MR.  ALOYSIUS  T.  HIGGINS,  S.  J, 


Mr.  Higgins,  who  will  be  ordained  at  Woodstock 
in  June,  came  to  Loyola  from  St.  Joseph’s  College, 
Philadelphia,  and  spent  four  years  among  us  as 
teacher  of  second  and  third  year,  prefect  of  discip- 
line and  moderator  of  athletics.  Mr.  Higgins  insti- 
tuted English  in  the  Evening  Course. 
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MR.  DANIEL  J.  LYNCH,  S.  J. 

Mr.  Lynch  lectured  in  physics  and  mathematics 
at  Loyola,  igoS-igog,  and  was  faculty  director  of 
athletics.  Mr.  Lynch  will  be  ordained  at  Wood- 
stock  College  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
June  28. 
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JOHN  J.  MURPHY,  S.  J.,  ’03. 

Mr.  Murphy  entered  Loyola  High  in  1896  from 
St.  Patrick’s  parish  and  received  the  A.  B.  degree 
from  the  College  in  1903.  He  taught  classics  and 
mathematics  at  Georgetown  and  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
Murphy  will  be  ordained  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  at  Woodstock  College,  June  28. 
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Uptipatli  3nllg  ISngpr 


HOMAS  PERKINS,  tavern  keeper  at  Alberton,  had  ac- 


complished two  things  in  life,  which  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion: first  he  had  shaken  the  hand  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
night  before  his  assassination;  and  besides,  he  had  lived  for 
fifteen  years  as  “M'aster  Pirate  of  the  Carribean.”  The  first 
fact  may  not  appear  valuable  as  it  stands,  but  to  Tom  Perkins 
it  was  a wonderful  accomplishment.  How  from  his  boyhood 
he  had  always  longed  to  clasp  the  President’s  hand  and  how 
he  had  succeeded,  was  one  of  the  stories  Tom  reserved  for  him- 
self to  tell  by  his  tavern  fireside.  It  was  his  story  and  no  one 
else  disputed  his  right  to  relate  it;  but  the  second  accomplish- 
ment was  vastly  different  from  the  handshaking.  Everyone 
about  Alberton  had  heard  it,  scores  of  times  and  any  traveler, 
once  he  had  learned  it,  was  free  to  relate  it.  It  was  not  a long 
story  and  not  as  mystical  as  the  handshaking,  which  was  pos- 
sibly the  reason  why  Tom  was  not  so  careful  about  it.  But  the 
sages  of  Alberton  never  solved  this,  Tom  Perkins,  on  his  death- 
bed, did  not  mention  it,  and  Tom  Perkins’  grave  at  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s  refused  to  reveal  its  secret. 

But  Tom  Perkins,  jovial  tavern-keeper,  had  been  a pirate 
and  Master  Pirate  at  that.  This  was  an  acknowledged  fact 
among  the  villagers  and  every  one  that  told  the  story,  told  this 
first ; except  one  rustic  youth  who  began  his  story  by  describing 
the  haystacks  on  Perkins’  farm.  However,  with  all  respects  to 
this  rustic  youth,  I shall  begin  the  story  according  to  estab- 
lished custom. 

The  father  and  mother  of  Thomas  Perkins  had  died  before 
he  reached  his  sixth  summer,  and  Tom  was  forced  to  face  the 
battle  of  life,  young  and  friendless.  Fortunately  for  him,  in 
the  throng  of  those  about  him,  there  was  one  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  little  curly-haired  boy  and  undertook  his  training. 
I say  undertook,  because  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  train, 
old  Judson  Brown  was  wholly  incapable  of  training  any  one. 
Yet  he  taught  the  boy  what  he  could,  and  at  ten  years  took 
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him  to  sea.  Seven  years  were  spent  with  Brown  on  the  “Nancy 
Gay”  and  for  weeks  at  a time  they  never  sighted  land.  Thus 
it  was  quite  natural  that  Tom  Perkins,  at  the  death  of  his  fos- 
ter-parent resolved  to  spend  his  life  at  sea. 

But  to  resolve  and  to  accomplish  are  extremely  different,  and 
disappointments  beset  him  at  every  step,  until  he  chanced  upon 
an  old  Yankee  who  agreed  to  hire  him.  While  the  youth  was 
by  no  means  enthusiastic  over  the  appearance  of  his  new  mas- 
ter, yet  he  agreed  to  a contract  for  ten  years’  service.  “All 
that  was  needed,”  said  the  old  man,  “was  a willing  and  fearless 
spirit.”  And  so  Tom  Perkins  sailed  to  the  Indies,  where  he 
landed  on  a small  and  poorly  populated  coast.  Here  a new 
ship,  the  Larra,  awaited  them  and  Tom  discovered  that  his 
future  companions  were  all  of  the  roughest  class  of  men.  But 
there  was  no  escape  now  and  he  swore  he  would  follow  them 
and  do  whatever  they  commanded.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  his  career  as  a pirate.  The  Larra  sailed  beneath  a great  en- 
sign of  yellow  on  which  was  embroidered  a crimson  dove,  so 
that  the  vessel  might  appear  as  the  property  of  some  great 
power,  but  once  she  had  stopped  another  ship,  she  raised  the 
Jolly  Roger,  and  then,  as  Perkins  described  it,  came  the  jolly 
work.  On  their  first  expedition,  Perkins  said,  he  was  forced  to 
kill  twelve  men.  Horrified  at  first  he  soon  became  a hardened 
criminal,  a model  pirate,  so  that  at  the  death  of  the  chief  he 
was  chosen  as  Master  Pirate.  He  was  well  deserving  of  the 
name,  for  in  thirteen  days,  he  had  sunk  no  less  than  twenty 
steamers,  having  first  despoiled  them  of  all  their  riches. 

But  every  kingdom  that  has  risen  must  one  day  fall  and  so 
Tom  Perkins  and  his  band  of  pirates  fell.  Civil  war  had  broken 
out  in  the  States  and  the  Union  was  rent  asunder.  Here  was  a 
chance  for  Captain  Perkins  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  a coun- 
try’s honor  and  gratitude  and  thus  he  disgraced  the  cause  of 
the  Union  and  her  standard  by  raising  it  over  his  crew  of 
pirates.  Going  up  from  the  Carribean  in  the  Larra — an  old 
evil,  disguised  in  new  colors — he  resolved  to  assail  every  South- 
ern vessel,  confiscate  all  valuables,  shoot  dead  every  passenger, 
and  then  sink  the  vessel.  With  these  resolutions  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  the  ascent  began  and  the  fatal  night.  At  this  stage 
of  the  story  Tom  Perkins  always  raised  the  curtain  to  look  for 
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the  moon,  for,  said  he:  “the  moon  was  fullest  the  night  of  the 
disaster.’’ 

They  had  passed  the  capes  of  Hatteras  about  nine  that  night 
and  a few  hours  later  the  master  sighted  what  he  thought  to 
be  the  “Stars  and  Bars.’’  “Look,  mates,  a prize ! A Southern 
vessel,’’  he  said,  and  they  sailed  at  full  speed  for  her.  But  little 
did  those  hardened  criminals  think  that  on  that  vessel  was  a 
band  of  noble  Southerners  who  had  sworn  to  fight  the  Union 
and  who  were  far  better  prepared  to  fight  piracy.  The  story  is 
soon  told.  Master  Perkins  boarded  the  ship,  waiving  before 
him  his  gun  and  the  Jolly  Roger.  “Surrender,  and  quickly  at 
that,”  he  said,  as  Commodore  Ryan,  the  commander  of  the  ship 
came  forward  to  meet  him.  The  commodore  replied : 

“To  an  honorable  enemy,  I might  feel  compelled  to  surren- 
der, but  never  to  a man  who  upholds  the  cause  of  piracy;  I 
would  die  first.” 

“Then  die  you  will,”  said  Bob  Norris  who  had  joined  Perk- 
ins, and  he  raised  his  club  to  carry  out  his  threat.  But  Com- 
mander Ryan  had  expected  this  and  lifting  his  pistol,  fired, 
just  as  the  club  was  about  to  fall  on  his  head.  That  shot  was 
a signal  for  the  entire  pirate  crew,  and  they  lost  little  time  in 
coming  to  the  aid  of  their  chief.  Likewise  it  had  aroused  the 
commodore’s  crew,  and  so  the  opposing  forces  met.  The 
clashing  of  the  pirates’  axes  and  the  clanging  of  their  swords 
had  no  terror  for  the  Southern  band.  Valiantly  they  resisted, 
as  long  as  resistance  was  necessary,  for  when  Perkins  saw 
his  crew  outnumbered  and  defeated  he  surrendered. 

By  the  light  of  the  full  moon  he  saw  the  Larra  sink  slowly  to 
its  watery  grave,  until  the  surging  billows  of  the  ocean  rolled 
restlessly  over  it.  Thus,  with  that  midnight  battle,  his  career 
as  a pirate  ceased  forever.  How  Perkins  reformed  in  after  life 
is  contained  in  that  mystic  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Edward  J.  A.  Nestor,  H.  S.,  ’17, 
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iSljr  ICtfr  nnh  QIt|ararl^r  nf  Itj?  iFirst  ICorii  laliimnrp 

HE  lives  and  characters  of  many  illustrious  men,  who 
have  influenced  the  history  of  Maryland,  present  to  us 
wonderful  and  interesting  subjects  of  study.  But  there  is 
none  so  worthy  of  our  consideration  as  the  “Life  and  Charac- 
ter of  the  First  Lord  Baltimore,”  founder  of  Maryland.  He 
was  a man  of  unswerving  integrity,  unflinching  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty;  a zealous  patriot  of  high  principles — a 
man  who  “deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  wise  and 
benevolent  lawgivers  of  all  ages.” 

George  Calvert  was  born  at  Yorkshire,  England,  in  the  year 
1580.  His  parents,  Alicia  Crossland  and  Leonard  Calvert, 
were  people  of  rank.  Under  their  zealous  care  George  was 
carefully  trained,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  prepared  to 
enter  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Calvert  was  reared  in  the  Anglican  belief  and  educated  in 
the  studies  pursued  by  gentlemen  of  culture,  under  the  tute- 
lage of  distinguished  professors  of  the  English  university.  Here, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  completed  his  four-year  course,  and 
in  1597  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  with  some  dis- 
tinction. Later  he  made  a tour  of  the  continent. 

On  his  return,  Calvert  re-entered  Oxford  and  in  the  year 
1605  received  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  About  this  time 
a warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  him  and  the  principal 
secretary  of  State,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  whom  he  had  met  while  on 
the  continent.  Becoming  cognizant  of  the  remarkable  abilities 
of  his  young  friend.  Sir  Robert,  soon  after  Calvert’s  return  from 
college,  had  him  appointed  “keeper  of  the  writs,  bills,  records 
and  rolls  within  an  extensive  province  of  Ireland.” 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  Calvert  married  the  daughter  of 
John  Mayne,  a distinguished  gentleman.  To  them  were  born 
three  sons — Cecil,  Leonard,  and  George. 

Sir  Robert  Cecil  had  kept  a watchful  eye  on  his  young 
protege  and  had  carefully  marked  the  fidelity  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  Calvert  performed  all  his  duties,  and  in  the 
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year  1608  had  him  entrusted  with  the  Spanish  and  Italian  cor- 
respondence for  the  king. 

So  faithful  was  Calvert  in  the  conduct  of  his  office  that  King 
James  the  First  took  an  active  interest  in  him  and  in  the  year 
1617  bestowed  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood  and  appoint- 
ed him  a clerk  of  the  privy  council,  as  well  as  keeper  of  the 
king’s  signet.  Two  years  later  Calvert  became  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  filled  the  office  with  honor 
to  himself  and  great  profit  to  his  sovereign. 

Nor  were  the  King  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  the  only  admirers 
of  Sir  George’s  efficiency  and  faithful  service.  Calvert’s  native 
county  elected  him  to  the  House  of  Commons;  and  as  repre- 
sentative for  Yorkshire  he  fulfilled  his  office  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all.  Later,  as  representative  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, he  maintained  the  King’s  rights  and  protected  his  interests 
in  the  heated  debates  of  Parliament. 

Seeing  him  eagerly  engaged  in  schemes  of  colonization,  the 
King,  in  appreciation  of  his  services,  and  probably  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  own  interests,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
Virginia  Company,  named  Calvert  one  of  the  royal  commis- 
sioners to  whom  that  colony  was  confided. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Calvert’s  wife  died,  leaving  him  his 
three  sons  to  rear,  and  to  them  Sir  George  gave  a father’s  de- 
votion and  love. 

Hitherto  Calvert  had  been  an  Anglican.  But  becoming  un- 
settled in  his  religious  convictions,  and  possibly  being  in- 
fluenced by  Gondomar,  the  famous  Spanish  ambassador,  and 
Lord  Arundel  Wardour,  he  renounced  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith.  At  this  time  the  spirit  of  intolerance  pervaded  all  Eu- 
rope. Men  had  not  as  yet  learned  “that  conscience  cannot  be 
bound  by  chains  nor  enforced  by  scourges,  and  that  religious 
liberty  is  an  inalienable  right  of  all.” 

What  thoughts  must  have  held  the  mind  of  Calvert  when 
he  determined  to  enter  the  fold  of  Christ!  Was  he  not  living 
in  the  wake  of  the  cruel  and  bloody  persecutions  of  the  vin- 
dictive and  relentless  Elizabeth?  Were  not  the  Catholics 
hunted  down,  by  night  and  day,  like  foxes  in  the  woodlands? 
Was  not  the  rack  prepared  to  rend  him  asunder?  Had  not 
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the  block  been  stained  with  Catholic  blood  for  many  years? 
Had  not  on  gallows  swung,  before  the  multitudes,  the  twitch- 
ing and  distorted  bodies  of  Catholic  priests  and  laymen?  And 
here,  surrounded  by  foes,  yea,  in  the  very  service  of  the  king, 
was  Calvert,  facing  courageously  whatever  his  profession  would 
bring  upon  him.  Fearlessly  he  approached  his  sovereign,  pro- 
fessed his  faith  and  resigned  his  secretaryship,  saying:  “I  am 
now  a Catholic,  and  would  be  obliged  either  to  violate  my  con- 
science in  the  discharge  of  my  office,  or  be  wanting  in  my  trust.” 
King  James  accepted  his  resignation,  but  moved  by  the  honest 
avowal  retained  him  as  a member  of  his  privy  council  for  life, 
and  soon  after  created  him  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore  in  Ireland. 

Though  assured  of  protection  by  the  king,  Calvert  deter- 
mined to  seek  another  land  “where  conscience  could  be  free, 
and  where,  in  peace  and  security,  every  man  could  worship 
God  according  to  his  own  heart.”  Once  more  his  eyes  turned 
to  the  land  beyond  the  sea.  Would  America  prove  a refuge 
to  oppressed  Catholics  and  free  them  from  the  vicious  attacks 
of  bigotry?  Would  the  western  lands  harbor  these,  his  hard- 
pressed  Catholic  brothers,  and  shelter  them  from  the  storm  of 
ceaseless  persecution?  There  alone  might  liberty  be  had! 
There  alone  might  God  be  worshipped  as  He  wished! 

Solicitous  for  his  Catholic  friends,  and  roused  by  the  punish- 
m.ents  heaped  upon  his  co-religionists.  Lord  Baltimore  ob- 
tained a grant  for  a province  in  Newfoundland.  With  his  own 
m.oney  he  purchased  a ship,  and  with  two  priests  and  a few 
colonists  sailed  to  Avalon,  where  he  landed  in  the  spring  of 
1627,  and  remained  until  autumn.  He  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land. In  the  following  year  he  brought  his  three  sons  (who 
had  embraced  Catholicism),  his  second  wife,  one  priest  and 
forty  pilgrims  to  the  little  colony.  But  they  were  not  to  be 
left  in  peace  even  in  this  far-away  settlement,  for  a Rev.  Mr. 
Stourton,  having  visited  them,  returned  to  England  and  in- 
formed the  king  that  Calvert  had  Mass  said  in  the  province, 
contrary  to  English  law.  But  mindful  of  the  faithful  service 
of  his  friend.  King  James  paid  no  attention  to  the  complaint. 

Because  of  the  rigorous  climate  and  unfertile  soil,  Avalon 
proved  unsatisfactory  as  a settlement  and  Calvert  was  obliged 
to  sail  again  to  seek  a more  genial  country  in  the  South. 
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Reaching  the  Virginia  colony  where  he  wished  to  explore 
the  uninhabited  country  on  its  borders,  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy  to  which  no  Catholic  could  subscribe,  was 
asked  of  him.  But  remembering  the  words  he  spoke  to  the 
king,  “I  am  now  a Roman  Catholic  and  would  . . . violate 
my  conscience,”  he  refused,  and  being  compelled  to  leave, 
he  explored  the  Chesapeake. 

Supreme  in  Calvert’s  heart  was  the  purpose  to  found  a 
place  where  “every  man  could  worship  God  according  to  his 
own  heart  in  peace  and  perfect  security.”  Sailing  up  the 
Chesapeake  he  was  pleased  with  the  beautiful  and  well-wooded 
country  which  surrounded  the  waters  of  the  bay.  As  the 
enraptured  Calvert  gazed  upon  the  noble  forests,  majestic 
rivers  and  fertile  fields,  and  thought  of  the  joy  that  would 
fill  the  hearts  of  those  who  would  follow  him  as  pilgrims, 
at  the  sight  of  this  western  paradise,  he  wept  for  joy  that  he 
had  found  a land  that  would  shield  his  Catholic  brothers  from 
the  darts  and  scourges  of  bigotry. 

Sad  of  heart  was  he  when,  as  he  voyaged  to  England,  the 
last  glimpse  of  those  blessed  shores  was  lost,  where  deep  and 
awful  silence  held  the  land — where  peace  and  liberty  would 
gladden  the  victims  of  intolerance. 

Landing  once  more  on  his  native  soil.  Lord  Baltimore  begged 
of  the  new  King,  Charles  the  First,  a grant  to  this  beautiful 
land  then  known  as  Crescentia.  Moved  by  the  remembrance 
of  Calvert’s  faithful  service  to  King  James,  and  by  the  inter- 
cession of  Henrietta  Maria,  his  Catholic  consort,  Charles  di- 
rected that  the  patent  be  issued,  according  to  Lord  Balti- 
more’s directions. 

Before  it  could  be  finally  executed,  however,  George  Cal- 
vert died,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1632,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  London,  “leaving  a name  against  which 
the  breath  of  columny  has  hardly  dared  to  whisper  a reproach.” 

Such,  briefly  is  the  story  of  the  life  and  character  of  George 
Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was  one  of  nature’s 
noblemen,  one  of  the  great  laymen  produced  by  Holy  Church. 
It  is  sad  to  contemplate,  that  after  all  his  works  and  prayers, 
he  failed  to  see  the  realization  of  his  fond  desire,  but  left  its 
completion  as  a sacred  heritage  to  his  noble  sons  who  faith- 
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fully  followed  in  his  footsteps  and  brought  his  great  idea  to 
fulfillment.  His  career  inspires  Catholic  laymen  to  a nobler 
realization  of  their  duties,  and  fills  them  with  a holy  zeal  for 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  for  the  welfare  of  their  co-religion- 
ists. It  is  to  all  Americans  a worthy  subject  of  study.  But  to 
none  should  it  be  more  familiar  than  to  those  who  are  the  heirs 
of  his  glorious  liberality  and  benevolence — the  Catholics  of 
Maryland — “the  Land  of  Sanctuary.” 

Joseph  D.  Monaghan,  H.  S.,  ’i6. 

This  essay  Tron  first  prize  in  “^Maryland  Bay”  contest;  1916. 


At  IJimltru 

(A  Triolet.) 

With  golden  hair  and  chestnut  eyes. 

He  looked  and  liked  the  girl. 

Without  a doubt  she  was  a prize 
With  golden  hair  and  chestnut  eyes. 

And  then  he  thought,  she’s  just  the  size. 

I’ll  stake  it  all,  I’ve  found  a pearl. 

With  golden  hair  and  chestnut  eyes. 

He  looked  and  liked  the  girl. 

Joseph  J.  Quinn,  ‘i6. 
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iffl'ttrrs  ur  IGibrrtQ 


|T  was  midnight.  The  harvest  moon  was  shining  brightly 
through  the  trees,  faintly  illuminating  the  narrow  paths 
of  Waverly’s  big  estate.  Walking  stealthily  along  in  the 
shadow  of  a clump  of  oaks,  two  men  picked  their  guilty  way. 
One  carried  a large  bag  suspended  over  his  shoulder.  His 
companion  grasped  a stout  club,  while  the  hand  thrust  with 
apparent  carelessness  into  his  coat,  held  a loaded  revolver 
ready  for  immediate  use.  They  cast  occasional  suspicious 
glances  on  all  sides.  Cautiously  and  silently  they  walked 
until  they  reached  the  public  road,  then  broke  into  a run.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  stood  in  the  willow  grove,  and  in 
another  instant  had  jumped  into  the  powerful  “Hudson  Super- 
Six”  concealed  there  and  were  bowling  forward  at  full  speed. 

Scarcely  a moment  later  two  men  emerged  from  the  bushes 
on  the  roadside,  and  mounting  a motorcycle,  speedily  pur- 
sued the  daring  marauders. 

The  thieves  proceeded  to  examine  their  booty  as  they  sped 
along.  Hardly  had  they  begun  when  they  noticed  they  were 
pursued,  and  then  started  a race  that  meant  to  them  either  ar- 
rest or  liberty.  On,  on  over  the  smooth  macadam  roads  they 
sped,  and  with  each  mile  they  covered  were  drawing  closer  and 
closer  to  the  Potomac,  which  had  to  be  crossed  by  a draw- 
bridge. The  momentous  question  was,  would  the  draw  be 
open?  Every  second  brought  them  nearer  until  at  last  the 
bridge  was  reached.  They  did  not  slacken  their  speed  as  they 
crossed  the  span,  but  continued  recklessly  on  and  found  the 
draw  closed  and  they  could  safely  pass. 

Meanwhile  the  pursuers  gained  little  by  little  on  the  runa- 
ways. But  as  they  came  to  the  center  of  the  bridge,  they  saw 
the  draw  slowly  open  to  allow  a boat  to  pass.  They  stopped 
in  time  to  save  themselves  a drenching,  but  only  to  see  the 
robbers  land  on  the  opposite  shore  and  speed  onward  to  safety 
and  freedom. 


Leo  C.  Muth,  H.  S.,  ’19. 


(To  3oItn 

With  a gladdened  shout  that  class  is  out, 

They  bear  down  on  the  line, 

With  jostle  and  jolt  they  make  a bolt 
On  doughnuts  sweet  to  dine. 

And  with  full  store  of  cakes  galore, 

John  takes  them  one  by  one, 

From  the  liquid  “sass”  to  the  peach  cake  mass. 

Until  the  line  is  done. 

When  the  “dogs”  are  sold  and  the  soup  grown  cold. 
And  the  line  has  dwindled  thin. 

As  an  idler-on  take  a look  at  John, 

And  say  what  you  think  of  him. 

A good  old  “scout”  as  he  roams  about 
Through  corridor,  hall  and  stairs. 

And  here’s  my  hand  for  your  grit  and  sand 
With  your  carking  counter  cares. 

J.  J.  Q.,  ’I6. 
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(Sljp  (IIIir0mrlp 

OO  numerous  to  mention  are  all  the  events  of  the  school 
year  in  class  and  out,  but  perhaps  the  following  bare 
statements  of  facts  will  serve  to  bring  to  mind  the  memory 
of  many  a happy  hour  spent  with  chum  or  teacher,  and  if  it 
does,  its  mission  will  have  been  amply  fulfilled.  The  passing 
year  is  deserving  of  more  honorable  mention  than  “The  Chron- 
icle” can  give  it  and  yet  this  must  suffice  as  a eulogy  for  the 
memorable  year  of  1915-16,  a year  which  marked  the  largest 
enrollment  since  Loyola’s  foundation  65  years  ago,  a year  re- 
plete with  innumerable  happy  incidents,  and  yet  not  untinged 
with  sorrow. 

September  14. 

Today  Father  Rector  extended  a welcome  to  ail  the 
boys,  both  old  and  new,  on  their  return  to  school  for  the 
year  of  1915-16. 

September  20. 

School  was  formally  re-opened  this  morning  with  Mass 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  return  of  the  Seniors,  who  were 
addressed  by  Father  Corrigan,  their  new  professor. 
September  22. 

Reorganization  of  the  Sodalities,  Debating,  Literary  and 
Scientific  Societies,  with  election  of  officers. 

October  12. 

Columbus  Day,  holiday. 

October  27. 

The  annual  retreat  for  the  boys  began  today  under  the 
direction  of  Father  Hargadon. 

October  30. 

General  Communion,  marking  close  of  retreat,  was  fol- 
lowed by  breakfast  for  all  in  the  gymnasium.  J.  Neil  Cor- 
coran, of  the  class  of  ’16,  gave  an  address  on  college 
spirit  to  conclude  the  festivities. 
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November  i. 

A departure  was  made  from  the  previous  custom  of 
reading  marks  in  the  hall,  and  all  marks  were  read  in  the 
class  rooms  and  testimonials  were  distributed  in  the  hall. 

November  23. 

Mr.  Brickley,  Hopkins’  football  coach  and  Harvard’s 
star,  was  given  a rousing  reception  after  his  address  on 
“Loyalty  to  College  Faith.” 

December  7. 

An  invitation  was  extended  Loyola  boys  to  attend  the 
performance  of  the  “Battle  Cry  of  Peace”  at  the  Audi- 
torium Theatre  and  about  200  students  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

December  18. 

The  Loyola  ’Varsity  Basketball  Team  opened  her  sea- 
son with  a defeat  at  the  hands  of  Navy  today.  About  100 
loyal  rooters  braved  the  elements  and  accompanied  the 
team  in  open  busses  to  Annapolis. 

December  20. 

A big  rally  in  the  interest  of  athletics  was  held  in  the 
hall  today.  Addresses  were  made  by  Father  Rector,  Leo 
A Codd,  ’16;  J.  Neil  Corcoran,  ’16,  and  Anthony  Buchness, 
’16,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  letters  were  distributed 
to  the  football  team. 

December  22. 

The  customary  informal  entertainment  by  students  pre- 
ceeding  the  holidays  was  given  today,  poems,  addresses, 
recitations  and  music  by  representatives  of  the  various 
classes  completing  the  program. 

January  3. 

Classes  resumed. 

January  7. 

The  first  of  the  sad  events  of  the  school  year  was  wit- 
nessed this  morning  when  the  Freshman  class  attended 
the  funeral  of  the  father  of  Eugene  Morris,  ’19.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a series  of  illnesses  and  deaths  among 
the  faculty  and  the  families  of  the  students,  which  began 
with  the  sending  of  Father  McLoughlin  to  Mercy  Hos- 
pital. 
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January  i6. 

Father  Boone,  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  best 
known  members  of  the  Loyola  community  and  a former 
president  of  Holy  Cross  College,  died  this  morning.  His 
body  was  accompanied  to  Woodstock  by  the  Senior  class. 

January  22. 

The  Senior  class,  accompanied  by  Fathers  Fleming  and 
Corrigan,  attended  the  funeral  of  the  father  of  Eugene 
Baldwin,  ’16. 

January  24  to  31. 

Mid-term  examinations. 

February  i. 

The  basketball  team  started  on  its  rather  unsuccessful 
Northern  trip. 

February  2. 

Father  Corrigan  took  his  last  vows.  Greetings  were 
extended  him  by  Irving  Hoen  for  Prep.,  Wm.  Wickham 
for  the  High  School  and  George  B.  Loden  for  the  College. 
Father  Corrigan  was  presented  with  a handsome  “Spiritual 
Bouquet.” 

February  8. 

This  evening  the  Seniors  attended  a banquet  to  Father 
Corrigan  in  honor  of  the  taking  of  his  last  vows. 

February  23. 

“Cabiria,”  a motion  picture  masterpiece,  was  presented 
for  the  benefit  of  the  High  School  Athletic  Association, 
about  750  people  attending. 

February  28. 

Mr.  Leffingwell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Econo- 
mics, Washington,  delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
college  debating  society,  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Yellow- 
stone Park. 

March  i. 

Loyola’s  second  annual  “Parents’  Party”  was  a great 
and  enjoyable  success,  a fitting  tribute  to  the  students’ 
energetic  endeavors  to  make  this  affair  a permanent  in- 
stitution. 
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March  i8. 

Loyola’s  time-honored  fireman  and  engineer,  Mr.  Mc- 
Elden,  was  found  dead  this  morning. 

March  19. 

Mr.  Neagle,  S.J.,  was  taken  ill  and  various  changes  were 
made  in  the  high  school  faculty. 

March  24. 

For  the  third  time  in  as  many  years,  Loyola’s  representa- 
tive won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Maryland  Peace  Society 
for  the  best  speech  on  the  question  of  “Peace,”  to  be 
delivered  at  McCoy  Hall.  Mr.  William  Sehlhorst,  of 
Junior,  was  the  fortunate  orator  who  triumphed  over  rep- 
resentatives of  Georgetown,  St.  John’s  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins. 

April  12. 

Loyola  played  the  Orioles  today.  Result- — Orioles  15, 
Loyola  i. 

April  19. 

Easter  recess  began  today  at  noon  and  extended  to 
Friday,  April  28. 

May  I. 

The  very  devout  and  commendable  custom  of  honoring 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  begun  today  by  the  services  at  her 
shrine  in  the  corridor. 

May  3. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  and  a spirited  contest 
resulted  tonight  in  the  debate  on  annexation,  for  the 
Jenkins’  medal,  in  which  Mr.  J.  Neil  Corcoran,  ’16,  was  de- 
clared the  winner.  The  other  participants  were  Messrs. 
Leo  A.  Codd,  ’16;  Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’16,  and  Herbert  R. 
O’Conor,  ’17. 

June  9. 

Annual  excursion  to  Tolchester. 

Anthony  V.  Buchness,  ’16. 
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A.  (B.  of  iMo&Ptn  (Catljnltr  SJoupIh 

E Catholics  justly  glory  in  our  literary  heritage.  A book- 
shelf without  Dante,  Montalembert,  Chrysostom  and 
Newman  is  a spectrum  without  violet  rays.  But  can  the 
modern  novel  of  a Catholic  entertain?  Can  it  cause  the  sub- 
way guard  to  appeal  vainly  to  the  ears  of  the  subterranean 
reader?  Can  it  swirl  the  sun  so  rapidly  in  its  course  that  un- 
heeding eyes  are  forced  to  draw  near  the  dimming  page?  Yes, 
it  can  do  these  things,  it  does  them  daily  and,  what  is  more, 
co-incidently  does  the  book  lover  good. 

Henry  Harland  had  a tremendous  vogue,  and  deserved  it. 
He  showed  us  how  the  bouquet  made  up  of  the  lilies  of 
earthly  and  divine  love  can  be  acceptable  both  to  God  and  to 
man.  Led  by  a star  of  equally  kindly  rays,  Ayscough,  Benson 
and  Canon  Sheehan,  the  A.  B.  C.  of  modern  Catholic  literature, 
take  their  station  in  the  centuries-old  studio  of  the  Church, 
as  painters  of  the  same  beautiful  portrait — the  portrait  of 
human  love  elevated  and  illuminated  by  the  serene  light  of  that 
felt  for  the  Divinity. 

Acting  in  this  capacity,  they  hold  out  a type,  a model,  an 
illustration  to  literary  men  of  the  future.  Is  such  a type 
adesideratum?  Look  through  the  store  of  contemporary  fic- 
tion and  see  an  object  that  is  not  there — God.  Whose  heart 
does  not  grow  sad  at  the  open  display  of  grossness,  materiality, 
sensuality?  Is  the  scene  a mountain?  Enter  the  vapid  banali- 
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ties  of  sentamentalism.  Is  the  scene  a seashore?  Enter  the 
same.  Is  it  the  dismal  desolation  of  a desert  isle?  Enter  the 
self — the  very,  same.  The  last  mentioned  setting  is  not  more 
destitute  of  the  traces  of  human  cultivation  than  the  modern 
literary  output  is  of  divine  adumbration. 

These  Catholic  authors,  on  the  contrary,  see  in  human  love 
an  unlighted  lamp  which  performs  its  useful  function  only 
when  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  torch  which 
springs  from  heaven.  Without  the  loss  of  interest,  of  com- 
panionableness, of  enjoyment,  and  with  the  gain  of  poise,  of 
depth,  of  enduring  laudation  that  borders  on  the  sacrificial, 
they  wield  their  beneficent,  yet  stylistic  pen. 

But  will  they  endure?  Similar  question  are:  Will  the  moun- 
tains endure?  Will  the  sea  roll  its  huge  combers  to  the  shore? 
Benjamin  Franklin  opened  up  to  gaping  multitudes  the  world 
of  electricity.  He  endures.  Columbus  opened  up  to  burdened 
millions  a world  of  peace  and  security.  He  endures.  By  offer- 
ing to  men  a trilogy  whose  harmonious  theme  is  love  in  con- 
junction with  what  is  above,  Ayscough,  Benson  and  Canon 
Sheehan  open  up  to  posterity  a literary  world  of  interest  with- 
out indecency,  of  pleasure  without  pander,  of  sweet  recollec- 
tion without  unavoidable  compunction.  They  will  endure. 


ahf  ^Irnufr  nf  tbf  Elrtttrn  B!nr& 

'~Y  HAT  St.  Paul  would  control  a newspaper  if  he  were  a 
modern  is  often  declared.  Let  the  savants  decide  the  truth 
of  this.  In  any  case,  that  we  Catholics  are  not  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantages the  press  offers,  is,  alas,  too  true.  See  what  use 
others  make  of  this  colossal  power.  A crisis  is  at  hand.  Thous- 
ands upon  thousands  of  letters  and  telegrams  deluge  the  focus- 
sing point  of  a hundred  million  eyes.  The  press  gives  pub- 
licity to  the  reception  of  the  missives.  The  object  is  ac- 
quired. The  thing  sought  for  is  obtained.  How?  By  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  awakened  by  the  written  word.  Too 
often  do  we  Catholics  “lie  supinely  on  our  backs.”  If  a Con- 
gressman fights  courageously  for  truth  and  right,  send  him 
a letter  or  telegram  of  commendation.  Does  the  editor  of  a 
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great  daily  admit  an  innuendo  against  what  is  holy  and  sacred? 
Censure  him  by  the  written  word,  immediately.  Invite  your 
friends  to  follow  your  example.  Does  the  editor,  on  the  con- 
trary, plead  for  the  things  of  God?  Write  him  a laudatory 
letter,  immediately.  Invite  your  friends  to  follow  your  exam- 
ple. Does  an  encyclopedia  insult  your  religion  or  assert  what 
is  not  true  about  it?  Let  your  written  word  of  protest  enter 
that  publisher’s  office,  but  your  check,  the  pocketbook  of  his 
rival,  the  impartial  publisher. 

Let  your  written  words  for  Truth  and  Justice  and  God  off- 
set the  written  word  for  falsehood  and  injustice  and  Satan.  In 
season  and  out  of  season,  in  fair  weather  and  foul,  by  day  and 
by  night,  fight  the  powers  that  stand  for  corruption  with  the 
weapons  that  they  themselves  employ,  the  spoken  word,  that 
dies,  and  what  is  more  powerful,  the  written  word,  that  sur- 
vives. 
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DR.  FRANK  J.  KIRBY, 
President  Alumni  Association. 


HE  Alumni  Association  reports  “Progress!”  for  the  twelve 
months  just  passing  into  oblivion — a progress  that  has 
manifested  itself  in  increased  membership  for  the  Association, 
increased  activities,  and  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Alumni  in  all  the  various  events  of  the  year  pertaining  to  the 
College  and  the  Alumni  Association.  The  Association  grows 
stronger  year  by  year,  under  the  watchful  guidance  of  Father 
Ziegler,  S.J. ; and  apace  with  this  development  is  an  encourag- 
ing advance  in  the  “spirit”  of  the  Association — the  spirit  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  true  association,  in  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  no  real  co-operative  activities. 

The  first  important  gathering  of  the  year  was  the  Nomina- 
tion Convention,  held  in  the  College  Library  on  Monday, 
December  15,  1915,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  candidates  to 
be  voted  upon  at  the  general  election  in  February.  Nearly 
every  graduating  class  had  representatives  present,  and  the 
selections  could  truly  be  said  to  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
entire  Association.  The  Election  of  Officers  followed,  on  Feb- 
ruary I,  with  an  enthusiastic  attendance.  The  plea  of  the  in- 
cumbent, Mr.  Philip  I.  Heuisler,  to  be  excused  from  candidacy 
for  the  office  of  President  again  was  harkened  to  with  regret, 
whereupon  Dr.  Frank  J.  Kirby  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
lead  the  Association  for  the  year.  Mr.  J.  Boiseau  Wiesel  was 
elected  First  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  L.  Frank  O^Brien  Sec- 
ond Vice-President.  Of  course,  refreshments  for  the  inner-man 
were  not  lacking — somehow  or  another,  the  Entertainment 
Committee  is  always  “prepared”  in  this  respect — and  the  even- 
ing was  really  most  enjoyable. 
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Washington’s  Birthday  found  us  at  Ford’s  Opera  House,  for 
the  annual  Theatre  Party.  The  play  was  “Kilkenny,”  a de- 
lightfully simple  tale  of  Irish  life,  with  Fiske  O’Hara  in  the 
leading  role.  The  famous  singer  was  in  excellent  voice — be- 
yond which  nothing  need  be  said  to  insure  the  completeness  of 
the  evening’s  entertainment. 

A goodly  number  gathered  around  the  festive  board  for  the 
Annual  Banquet,  held  at  the  Hotel  Stafford  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  May  9.  Speeches  there  were  a-plenty,  and  excellent 
ones,  too ; but  perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  was  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Rev.  William  J.  Ennis,  S.J.,  president  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  honorary  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  of  a 
gift  of  $20,000.00  to  the  College  by  the  late  Miss  Eliza  Jenkins. 
This  announcement  was  received  with  loud  acclaim;  and  was 
followed  immediately  by  several  smaller  donations  from  various 
parts  of  the  Banquet  Hall.  Philip  I.  Heuisler,  the  outgoing 
president,  was  master  of  the  feast,  and  Dr.  Charles  O’Donovan 
was  toastmaster. 

Both  Dr.  Frank  J.  Kirby,  President  of  the  Association,  and 
Eugene  J.  Cuttell,  City  Statistician  of  Philadelphia,  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  of  the  evening,  deplored  the  systems  of  educa- 
tion that  do  not  educate  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind.  As  Mr. 
Cattell  expressed  it,  true  education  “must  teach  the  obligation 
of  being  honest  as  well  as  intellectually  alert,  for,  after  all,  there 
is  such  a thing  as  educating  a man  beyond  his  intelligence.” 
Mr.  Cattell,  who  has  traveled  in  95  countries,  and  written 
numerous  pamphlets  on  banking,  civic  and  industrial  problems, 
also  spoke  of  the  opportunities  of  Baltimore,  and  said  that  this 
city  did  not  yet  realize  the  great  advantages  she  was  to  receive 
from  the  wonderful  improvements  she  has  made. 

The  Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  U.  S.  Congressman  from  New 
York,  who  was  to  have  been  the  principal  speaker,  was  pre- 
vented from  attending  by  the  press  of  official  business  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Annual  Memorial  Mass  and  Communion,  in  the  College 
Chapel,  on  Sunday,  May  28,  furnished  a fitting  climax  to  the 
year’s  activities.  A breakfast  followed,  in  the  College  Gym- 
nasium, after  which  was  discussed  a proposed  change  in  the 
method  of  electing  officers.  Then  the  parting — and  lo ! another 
year  had  passed.  A.  J.  B.,  ’14. 


g'pppch  of  Jlrrsiiipnt  iTr  jok  31.  Ktrbg,  at  Alumni 
IBanqurt,  iHag  9,  1916 

JT  is  an  honor  to  be  an  Alumnus  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion, but  it  is  a great  privilege  and  honor  to  be  an  Alumnus 
of  a Jesuit  College,  an  institution  founded  by  that  chivalrous 
and  ambitious  Spanish  warrior,  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  who  first 
sought  the  light  of  truth  while  on  a sick  bed  in  the  Castle  of 
Loyola,  reading  the  “Life  of  Christ”  and  the  “Lives  of  the 
Saints.” 

“Realizing  that  coupled  with  truth  were  Infinite  Goodness 
and  Beauty,  he  adopted  as  the  motto  of  his  life — “To  the  Greater 
Glory  of  God.”  Ignatius  was  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
Jesuit  Order,  and  his  motto  has  ever  been  their  guiding  star. 
We  are  here  tonight  to  demonstrate  our  affection,  admiration 
and  loyalty  for  this  great  teaching  body  of  religious  men  who 
are  the  vital  energies  of  our  Alma  Mater. 

“The  Jesuit  Order,  what  it  means,  what  good  it  does,  and 
has  done,  in  the  cause  of  education  all  over  this  broad  world,  is 
too  universally  known  to  require  any  distinct  reference  here. 
Suffice  it  to  know,  that  it  stands  for  that  which  is  true  and  that 
which  is  good;  hence  it  is  beautiful,  since  beauty  is  the  lustre 
of  truth. 

“We  are  happy  and  proud  to  be  the  Alumni,  the  Wards,  the 
Foster  Children,  of  this  unique  educational  organization,  our 
branch  of  which  is  called  after  the  name  of  its  illustrious 
founder — Loyola  College. 

“It  was  here  in  early  childhood  that  our  imaginations  were 
set  to  proper  working,  our  memories  trained,  and  as  we  grew 
and  advanced,  our  reason  matured  by  the  teachings  and  admo- 
nitions of  our  professors  in  the  hallowed  halls  of  “Old  Loyola.” 

“Every  effort  has  been  exerted  in  teaching  us  to  see  the 
truth,  to  think  the  truth,  and  to  know  the  truth ; and  knowing 
the  truth,  to  practice  it. 

“What  a great  comfort  for  us  now  to  know  that  every  step, 
every  move,  every  principle  in  our  education  has  been  in  the 
right  direction,  towards  the  bright  golden  star  of  truth.  It  has 


made  us  free  men,  free  to  think  and  free  to  act ; it  has  sharpened 
our  perceptions  with  a keenness  to  readily  detect  falsity  or 
error  in  any  and  every  proposition;  to  draw  therefrom  any 
good  and  ignore  what  is  evil ; in  addition,  to  prove  on  grounds 
of  logic  and  true  reasoning,  why  we  have  so  formed  our  judg- 
ment. Truly  may  we  say,  “Veritas  Vos  Liberabit,”  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free ; for  we  are  free  men,  made  so  by  a true  edu- 
cation. Our  reason  is  not  blinded  by  the  clouds  and  smoke  of 
skepticism ; we  are  not  fettered  by  the  chains  of  false  doctrines, 
and  we  are  not  enslaved  by  the  narrow  human  theories  of  rank 
materialism,  but  by  our  training  we  are  free  men,  free  and  ever 
ready  in  our  service  and  loyalty  to  God,  free  and  ever  ready  in 
our  service  and  loyalty  to  our  country  and  to  our  fellow  man. 

“We  return  here  regularly  each  year  to  offer  our  homage  and 
gratitude  to  our  Alma  Mater,  and  well  may  we  express  our 
belief  in  her  as  does  the  Christian  man  who  first  learned  to 
know  his  Creator,  when  a child  at  his  mother’s  knee.  The  little 
passage  in  one  of  Father  Ryan’s  poems  often  comes  to  my  mind. 
“God  is  good,  my  mother  told  me  so,  when  I knelt  beside  her 
knee,  long,  so  long  ago.”  We  can  likewise  safely  say  to  our- 
selves: “My  education  is  true,  my  Alma  Mater  told  me  so, 
when  I studied  before  her  shrine,  long,  so  long  ago.” 

“When  we  finish  and  graduate  from  College  and  go  out  into 
the  world  to  work  along  future  lines,  we  do  not  sever  our  con- 
nection with  our  Alma  Mater ; we  are  still  bound  to  her  by  the 
ties  and  duties  of  Gratitude,  Loyalty  and  Foster  parentage. 
She  is  ever  watchful  and  solicitous  of  our  welfare,  rejoicing  with 
the  keenest  delight  in  all  our  successes,  and  sharing  our  sorrows 
in  any  misfortune.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  one  to  join  an  Alumni 
Association,  but  we  owe  it  to  our  Alma  Mater  to  exercise  a 
generous  interest  and  assistance  in  everything  that  pertains  to 
her  welfare  and  further  aggrandizement.  We  owe  it  to  her  as 
our  duty  to  freely  respond  to  all  her  invitations  to  visit  her,  to 
keep  her  advised  of  our  accomplishments  and  achievements  in 
after  life,  to  make  efforts  to  find  out  in, what  manner  we  can 
add  to  her  Glory  and  Greatness,  and  to  aid  materially  in  the 
perpetuation  and  spread  of  her  name. 

“The  good  we  have  done  as  men,  the  advantages,  emoluments 
and  achievements  we  have  attained,  let  us  bring  these  as  gifts 
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and  lay  them  at  her  feet,  receiving  vital  inspirations  from  the 
tender  solicitude  of  our  affectionate  and  benignant  mother ; and, 
in  parting,  promise  her  to  return  every  year,  either  in  person 
or  spirit,  to  assure  her  of  our  love  and  fidelity,  and  to  extend 
our  heartfelt  gratitude  to  her,  since  it  is  to  this  mother  we  owe 
all  the  great  and  grand  actions  we  accomplish  and  enjoy  in 
this  life. 

“One  must  spread  abroad  as  well  as  hear  her  praises,  feed 
the  holy  flame  so  that  all  will  know  which  beacon  is  the 
brightest  on  the  sea  of  scientific  life.  As  we  live  true  to  her 
noble  traditions,  we  will  willingly  share  her  burdens,  go  upon 
her  errands,  never  permitting  any  earthly  thing  to  dim  the  light 
of  our  Educational  Mother  who  has  given  us  our  chart  and 
compass,  whereby  we  may  sail  safely  upon  the  ocean  of  life, 
spreading  her  truths  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world. 

“The  above  ideas  and  many  others  have  been  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson  in  his  poem,  “Alma  Mater,” 
which  I herewith  reproduce : 

“ ‘To  thee  we  come  from  far  and  near,  Alma  Mater,  bearing 

Each  his  gifts  to  lay  them  here,  each  thine  honors  sharing. 

At  thy  feet  once  more  they  sit,  find  each  year  returning 

The  torch  at  which  our  lamps  we  lit,  still  serenely  burning. 

Afar  we  see  that  beacon  light,  hear  abroad  thy  praises. 

Oh,  feed  that  holy  flame  aright,  till  none  more  brightly  blazes. 

We  enkindling  here  anew,  light  of  thy  bestowing. 

Bear  us  as  thy  servants  true,  on  thine  errands  going. 

Fill  us  with  the  highest  things,  oh,  benignant  mother. 

All  that  lifts  man,  all  that  brings  brother  near  to  brother. 

Spread  the  truth  that  maketh  free,  night  to  daylight  turning. 

Let  the  world  receive  from  thee,  noblest  fruits  of  learning.’  ” 
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Rev.  Joseph  I.  Ziegler,  S.J., 

Loyola  College, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: 

Your  card  and  application  for  membership  in  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Loyola  College  has  been  received.  Its  reception 
recalled  old  and  long-forgotten  memories  of  Loyola  College 
incidents  of  my  school  days — all  happy  days — in  the  long  ago. 
My ! what  a long  span  of  time  from  then  until  now.  And  yet 
I can  see  rising  before  me  the  faces  and  forms,  and  can  recall 
some  of  the  names  of  my  classmates,  fellow-students  and 
teachers  of  that  time,  although  I have  been  away  from  Balti- 
more since  1868,  with  the  exception  of  a few  brief  visits  to 
my  home  folks. 

My  first  teacher  in  the  preparatory  class  at  Loyola  was 
Mr.  Chas.  Dupont  Byrd,  a layman,  of  small  statue,  but  well 
built,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  class.  His  face  was  nearly  al- 
ways wreathed  in  smiles.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher,  and 
was  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  gentle  of  men  I have  ever 
met.  I heard  afterwards  that  he  crossed  the  lines  during  the 
war,  like  many  others  from  Baltimore,  and  was  on  General 
Stuart’s  staff  in  the  Southern  army.  Some  of  my  other  teach- 
ers later  on  were  Mr.  Forhan,  nephew  of  Father  Forhan,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Hahn,  Mr.  Morgan  and  others,  all  of  whom,  except 
Mr.  Forhan,  were  scholastics,  and  who  no  doubt,  were  later 
ordained.  Some  of  my  classmates  were  Charley  and  Walter 
Abel,  Vincent  Bogue,  Charley  Bradhurst,  Hillm  Sanders, 
Howard  Hughes,  Aloysius  Crey,  Geo.  Pape,  Griggith  and 
others  whom  I do  not  remember.  In  the  higher  classes  were 
Schley,  a member  of  the  family,  if  not  the  late  admiral,  hero  of 
Santiago,  Arthur  Mlulholland  Cassidy,  Joe  Hunter,  Robert 
Brogan,  Jenkins,  etc.  Among  the  priests  were  Father  Clark, 
President  of  the  College  when  I first  went  there;  Father  O’Cal- 
laghan, who  succeeded  Father  Clark  as  President;  Father 
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Forhan,  Father  Sorin,  a most  saintly  man;  Father  Brady — not 
the  Father  Brady  of  late  years  who  passed  away  not  very  long 
ago.  I met  Father  Brady  at  my  mother’s  house,  on  visits 
home.  He  was  very  kind  to  her  and  assisted  her  in  her  last 
illness.  There  was  also  Father  Kind  and  others  whose 
names  I do  not  recollect.  I heard  that  Father  O’Callaghan  was 
drowned  at  sea  either  going  to  or  returning  from  Europe,  and 
was  very  much  shocked  when  I heard  of  his  death,  for  he  was 
very  much  loved  and  revered  by  all.  I believe  we  have  still 
a small  photo  likeness  of  him. 

An  incident  of  my  earliest  recollections  of  my  school  days 
at  Loyola  was  a holiday  given  us  in  i860  to  view  a procession 
escorting  the  Prince  of  Wales  (lately  deceased  King  Edward), 
up  Calvert  street,  in  front  of  the  College  during  his  tour  of 
this  country.  In  the  same  year,  I believe,  we  were  granted  a 
holiday  to  view  a procession  of  the  Japanese  Embassy,  the 
first  to  this  country  from  the  Hamit  Kingdom.  They  rode  in 
carriages  and  were  a great  attraction,  with  heads  shaved  and 
bared,  dressed  in  fine  looking  silk  kimonos,  or  something  like 
that,  and  each  carrying  a sword.  They  were  taken  to  Battle 
Monument  Square,  Fayette  and  Calvert  streets,  to  which  place 
the  Fire  Department,  then  probably  the  most  efficient  in  the 
United  States,  was  called  out;  the  horses  attached  to  the  en- 
gines, hose  reels  and  hook  and  ladders,  came  rushing  into  the 
square  from  all  directions,  and  in  a couple  of  minutes  the  fire- 
men were  throwing  several  lofty,  powerful  streams  of  water. 
The  Japs  seemed  greatly  astonished  and  delighted,  and  were 
entertained  in  several  other  ways  by  the  city  authorities. 

Holidays  always  appealed  strongly  to  us  youngsters,  and 
sometimes  when  we  felt  the  urgency  of  the  call  of  the  country 
or  of  the  water,  we  went  after  the  older  students,  requesting 
them  to  form  a delegation  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the 
College  and  ask  that  we  be  allowed  a day  oft  for  boating  or 
for  a picnic  at  the  Spring  Gardens  or  elsewhere,  which  privilege 
was  rarely  refused  us,  and  which  we  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  first  news  we  received  at  the  College  of  the  attack  by 
the  people  of  Baltimore  on  the  6th  Massachusetts  Regiment  of 
Volunteers  along  Pratt  street  on  its  way  to  Washington  in 
1861,  was  when  Mr.  Hahn,  one  of  our  teachers,  who  happened 


to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fight,  retuijned  with  a big  bump  on 
his  head,  received  accidentally  from  a missile  thrown  by  one 
of  the  rioters.  There  was  no  more  school  that  day,  and  ex- 
citement became  intense  throughout  the  city.  During  the 
following  days  firearms  and  ammunition  were  distributed  in 
large  quantities  to  the  citizens  from  the  police  stations  and 
other  places;  artillery  and  infantry  companies  were  formed 
and  drilled,  the  railroad  bridges  between  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia were  burned  or  blown  up,  and  men,  especially  negroes, 
were  impressed  on  the  streets  and  taken  to  work  in  trenches 
and  other  defences  of  the  city.  This  continued  for  some  weeks 
during  which  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  of  Secession  from 
the  Union,  which  was  promptly  vetoed  by  Governor  Hicks. 
The  newspapers  of  the  North,  especially  those  of  Massachu- 
setts, made  dire  threats  to  destroy  Baltimore  and  its  people 
and  to  turn  the  city  into  a field  plowed  with  cannon.  Gen- 
eral Benj.  Butler,  with  an  army  of  volunteers,  slipped  into 
Baltimore  between  two  suns  and  captured  Federal  Hill,  which 
commanded  the  city,  and  after  that  resistance  was  useless. 

The  martial  spirit  then  prevailing  throughout  the  country 
was  infused  into  the  student  body  of  Loyola  and  manifested 
itself  in  the  formation  of  two  companies,  which  were  organized, 
armed  with  wooden  guns,  and  officered  by  members  elected 
from  each  body.  A young  man,  a student,  named  Augustus 
Shutt,  was  captain  of  the  company  of  older  boys;  who  the 
captain  of  the  other  company  was  I do  not  remember.  These 
companies  were  drilled  during  recess  in  the  small  yard  used  as 
^ playground.  At  first  it  was  a novelty,  and  we  who  had  not 
joined  the  ranks  stood  around  and  watched  the  drill  and 
manoeuvers.  However,  we  soon  got  tired  of  that  and  started 
to  run  around  the  yard  and  play  our  games  as  usual.  In  doing 
so  we  sometimes  accidentally  ran  into  the  ranks  of  the  Militia, 
causing  more  or  less  friction  and  resentment  on  both  sides. 
We,  the  ‘‘mob,”  became  tired  of  having  our  playground  monop- 
olized by  the  “sojers,”  and  one  day,  while  at  recess  in  the  yard, 
we  gathered  in  a body  at  one  end  of  it  and  hooted  and  jeered 
the  army”  and  some  of  the  boys  threw  the  coarse  gravel,  which 
covered  the  yard,  at  them.  This  was  the  “last  straw.”  Colonel 
Shutt  formed  his  men  in  line  of  battle  and  ordered  a charge. 


(no) 


The  “mob”  met  them  half  way  with  a rush  and  grappled  with 
them  for  possession  of  the  “guns,”  which  were  wrenched  from 
their  hands,  smashed,  and  used  as  weapons  against  them.  This 
“ruction”  lasted  for  about  an  hour,  and  resembled  a sure 
enough  “Donnebrook,”  resulting  in  a good  many  bruises, 
bloody  noses  and  some  black  eyes,  but  nothing  serious  for  any- 
one. Father  O’Callaghan,  the  President  of  the  College  at  that 
time,  stood  on  a second  floor  gallery  which  ran  around  part  of 
the  yard,  and  harangued  and  remonstrated  with  the  students, 
commanding  them  to  stop  it,  but  his  words  were  unheard  in 
the  din  and  the  battle  only  ended  when  every  gun  in  both  com- 
panies was  smashed.  The  “mob”  was  victorious  and  the 
“army”  was  disbanded  for  good.  I forget  the  penalty,  if  any, 
imposed  upon  us  by  good  Father  O’Callaghan,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  very  drastic  or  I would  have  remembered  something 
about  it. 

A holiday  always  kept  and  celebrated  at  Loyola  College  in 
great  style  was  Washington’s  Birthday,  February  22.  We  used 
to  have  a brass  band  in  the  college  hall,  where  our  friends 
and  relatives  used  to  assemble,  and  the  day  was  dcvuted  to 
music  and  oratory  by  some  of  the  older  students  and  graduates. 
A spirit  of  fine  patriotic  pride  always  pervaded  these  celebra- 
tions of  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  our  country,  which,  could 
it  have  been  seen  and  felt  by  the  bigots  of  that  time,  should 
have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  falsehood  spread  broadcast,  and 
changed  their  opinions  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  especially 
of  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  the  system  of  instruction,  followed  by 
them  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Dan  Broderick,  a boyhood  friend  of  mine,  living  in  Bal- 
timore County,  is  the  only  one  I know  now  among  former 
students  of  Loyola  College. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes  to  all  the  priests  and  stu- 
dents of  Loyola,  I remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  Hennessy. 
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IGniiala  Sibalittg  Sortrlji 


Another  year  of  oratory  and  forceful  debating  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Loyola  Debating  Society  contributed  much  to- 
wards bringing  it  forward  in  the  ranks  of  debating  societies 
of  Maryland.  We  need  look  for  no  proof  of  this  but  merely 
consider  for  a moment  that  it  has  for  the  third  consecutive 
time  carried  off  the  honors  in  the  oratorical  contest  at  Johns 
Hopkins.  This  is  an  annual  contest  held  among  the  five  lead- 
ing colleges  and  universities  of  the  state,  the  subject  being 
“International  Peace.”  Mr.  William  A.  Sehlhorst,  of  the  class 
of  ’17,  who  represented  Loyola,  convincingly  demonstrated  by 
his  clear  reasoning  and  masterly  delivery  that  International 
Peace  was  not  only  desirable  but  certainly  practical. 

The  past  year  has  been  very  successful  in  the  regular  bi- 
monthly debates,  showing  much  study  and  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  speakers  and  closing  with  heated  discussions  by  the 
members  of  the  house.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  Mode- 
rator, Rev.  Francis  B.  Hargadon,  to  whose  untiring  efforts 
may  be  attributed  much  of  the  success  of  the  Society.  The 
most  important  topics  of  the  day  dealing  with  matters  of  our 
nation,  state  and  city  were  selected  for  discussion,  including 
“Preparedness,”  “Government  Ownership  of  Telephones,” 
“Prohibition”  and  “Introduction  of  Natural  Gas.” 

The  preliminaries  for  the  final  debate  were  held  on  April  12 
with  representatives  from  each  class  of  the  College — ten  con- 
testants fighting  hard  for  the  coveted  honor.  The  four  chosen 
were  Mr.  Leo  A.  Codd,  ’16;  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Sybert,  ’16,  on  the 
affirmative  side;  Mr.  Herbert  R.  O’Connor,  ’17,  and  Mr.  J. 
Neil  Corcoran,  ’16,  on  the  negative  side.  The  subject  was: 
“Resolved,  That  the  Furst-Field  Annexation  Bill  Should  be 
Adopted.”  Mr.  George  B.  Loden,  ’16,  presided  as  chairman. 
There  was  an  exceptional  display  of  argumentation  and  ora- 
tory. 

The  judges  of  the  debate  were: 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Cunnane,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s;  Rev. 
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CONTESTANTS  IN  THE  ANNUAL  PUBLIC  DEBATE 


FOR  THE  JENKINS  GOLD  MEDAL 


Francis  P.  Doory,  Rector  of  St.  Martin’s;  Rev.  Lav/rence  J. 
McNamara,  Rector  of  St.  Brigid’s. 

The  decision  was  awarded  to  the  affirmative  side.  J.  Neil 
Corcoran,  whose  oration  is  printed  elsewhere  in  the  “Annual,” 
was  declared  the  best  speaker  of  the  evening. 

Moderator,  Rev.  Francis  B.  Hargadon,  S.J. 

Officers:  President,  Leo  A.  Codd. 

Vice-Presidents,  Herbert  R.  O’Conor  and  Ralph  J.  Sybert. 
Secretaries,  Eugene  F.  Baldwin  and  W.  Ady  Streett. 
Treasurer,  John  J.  Quinn. 


Eugene  F.  Baldwin,  ’i6. 


MORGAN  DEBATING  TEAM, 


jHIargan  Sfbating  S>flriPty 


We  look  back  with  great  pleasure  on  the  season  of  1915-16, 
on  the  animated  debates,  the  spirited  orations  and  the  hard- 
fought  battles  that  took  place,  when,  in  miniature  congres- 
sional meetings,  we  decided  some  question  of  national  policy. 
How  we  met  at  recreation  to  elect  floor  leaders,  how  we  de- 
cided on  the  issues  that  must  be  won,  how  the  minority  leader 
strove  to  split  the  ranks  of  the  majority:  all  these  memories 
will  be  long  retained  and  will  animate  us  to  further  efforts 
towards  perfecting  ourselves  in  oratory  as  the  constitution, 
Art.  I,  Sec.  i,  prescribes. 

This  year  an  extra  session  was  added  for  extemporaneous 
debating  only  and,  while  we  are  as  yet  far  from  perfect  in  this 
line,  nevertheless  all  who  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  are  warm  advocates  of  this  practice.  Indeed  there 
was,  in  the  speeches  thus  given,  a fervor  of  eloquence  which 
in  the  prepared  debates  was  not  so  evident. 

The  subjects  debated  varied  widely,  the  honor  system,  inter- 
collegiate athletics,  Mexico,  submarines,  tariff,  immigration, 
annexation  and  prohibition  having  all  come  in  for  a share  of 
learned  discussion. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  now  chronicle  the  result  of  our 
debate  with  Gonzaga  College  team  in  which  we  were  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Barry,  ’16;  Mr.  Davis,  ’17;  Mr.  Coolahan,  ’17, 
and  Mr.  Reilly,  T6,  nor  of  the  prize  debate  in  which  Mr.  Davis 
and  Mr.  Rohleder,  ’17,  contended  against  Mr.  Barry  and  Mr. 
Coolahan  on  the  subject  of  “One  Six- Year  Term  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.” 

We  thank  Mr.  O’Hara,  S.J.,  for  the  time  and  labor  he  has, 
from  first  to  last,  devoted  to  us.  He  left  nothing  undone  to 
help  us  in  every  way. 

Moderator,  Mr.  Francis  W.  O’Hara,  S.J. 

Officers : 

President,  1915,  J.  T.  Parr,  T6;  1916,  J.  T.  Parr,  ’16. 


Vice-President,  1915,  H.  J.  McCann,  ’17;  1916;  J.  J.  Consi- 
dine,  ’17. 

Secretary,  1915,  L.  Hodges,  ’16;  1916,  J.  E.  Sullivan,  ’16. 
Treasurer,  1915,  J.  J.  Considine,  ’17;  1916,  S.  J.  Elwood,  ’16. 
First  Censor,  1915,  J.  D.  Monaghan,  ’16;  1916,  J.  D.  Monag- 
han, ’16. 

Second  Censor,  1915,  E.  J.  Nestor,  ’17 ; 1916,  E.  J.  Nestor,  ’17, 

J.  Edmund  Sullivan,  H.  S.,  ’16. 


L 
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S»lubrnta"  IGtbrary 

The  undergraduate  body  of  Loyola  evinced  during  the  past 
year  that  love  of  secular  and  religious  literature  which  is  in  an 
eminent  degree  characteristic  of  the  great  body  of  Catholic 
laymen.  Such  appreciation  of  matters  literary,  in  addition  to 
being  beneficial  to  the  boys  themselves,  is  extremely  gratifying 
to  the  Faculty.  For  they  realize  how  potent  a factor  in  the 
world’s  real  advancement  and  progression  to  what  is  right  and 
noble,  is  the  cultivation  of  one’s  mental  faculties  by  literature 
of  a chaste  and  excellent  character.  True  as  this  is  in  regard  to 
literature  that  inculcates  the  sane  principles  of  a merely  natural 
virtue,  with  what  a greater  splendor  shines  the  truth  that  the 
Catholic  writer  who  devotes  his  talents  to  the  illumination  and 
promulgation  of  the  virtues  of  his  faith,  wields  a power  that 
is  well-nigh  omnipotent,  serves  a cause  that  is  almost  divine. 
That  we  have  had  such  writers  in  the  past,  history  reveals; 
that  we  have  them  now,  observation  in  the  boys’  library  im- 
mediately makes  clear. 

The  undergraduates  whose  names  are  given  below,  loyally 
and  royally  offered  their  services  for  the  labor  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  collocation  of  the  books.  Their  unselfishness  and 
generosity  proved  to  be  unbounded,  and  the  routine  work  of 
the  library  was  facilitated  immeasurably  by  their  work.  Such 
zeal  for  a good  cause  is  only  another  indication  of  that  mag- 
nificent spirit  that  animates  the  great  body  of  Catholic  lay- 
men in  its  endeavor  to  put  the  torch  of  renewed  faith  to  the 
dying  embers  of  the  world’s  religious  creed. 

Moderator,  Mr.  John  B.  Ryan,  S.J. 

Officers : 

Chief  Custodian,  James  S.  Duffy. 

Assistant  Custodian,  Albert  J.  Sehlstedt. 

Assistant  Custodian,  David  E.  Fisher. 

Desk  Librarian,  Michael  W.  Fahey. 

Desk  Librarian,  George  E.  Helfrich. 

Magazine  Librarian,  Kyle  W.  Golley. 

Magazine  Librarian,  Francis  A.  Reynolds. 
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^uiialtty  nf  ll|e  Dm  uarulati'  (Eunrrpliuu 


The  Senior  Sodality,  or  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, the  sodalists  of  which  include  all  the  members  of  the 
college  classes,  enjoyed  a most  successful  year.  The  meetings 
of  this  sodality  are  held  every  Saturday  at  11.15  o’clock,  and 
the  exercises  consist  in  the  recitation  of  the  office,  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  the  preceeding  meeting,  a hymn  and  then  a 
short  instructive  talk  by  the  Moderator,  Rev.  Father  Fleming. 

These  talks  are  looked  forward  to  with  keen  interest  by  the 
students  and  they  contain  lessons  which  will  ever  present 
themselves  when  days  at  Loyola  are  over. 

Moderator,  Rev.  Richard  A.  Fleming,  SJ. 

OFFICERS— FIRST  TERM. 

Prefect,  Leo  A.  Codd,  ’16. 

First  Assistant — Herbert  R.  O’Conor,  ’17.. 

Second  Assistant,  John  O’Connor,  ’18. 

Secretary,  J.  Neil  Corcoran,  ’16. 

Sacristan,  Edward  Keelan,  ’19. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Prefect,  Leo  A.  Codd,  ’16. 

First  Assistant,  John  J.  Quinn,  ’17. 

Second  Assistant,  John  O’Connor,  ’18. 

Secretary,  J.  Neil  Corcoran,  ’16. 

Sacristan,  Edward  Keelan,  ’19. 
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^oJiality  nf  Ibe  Anuunrialiou 


The  Sodality  of  the  Annunciation,  composed  of  students 
from  the  High  School  and  Preparatory  classes,  has  just  com- 
pleted a most  successful  5^ear.  By  their  faithful  attendance 
each  week  the  members  have  shown  their  eager  desire  to  pay 
to  the  Mother  of  God  the  honor  and  praise  which  belong  to  her. 
Greater  fervor  has  never  before  been  exhibited,  and  the  number 
of  sodalists  far  excelled  the  previous  records,  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty  students  betook  themiselves  to  the  church  every  Fri- 
day immediately  after  class,  to  recite  the  office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  to  listen  attentively  to  a short  instruction  by  the 
Moderator. 

We  sodalists  are  confident  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  re- 
turn our  love  and  will  guide  us  through  life,  until  we  have 
reached  the  goal,  until  we  are  happily  united  with  her  in 
Heaven. 

Moderator,  Mr.  James  J.  Becker,  S.J. 

OFFICERS— FIRST  TERM. 

Prefect,  Williami  P.  Hammond,  H.  S.,  ’i6. 

First  Assistant,  J.  Wilmer  Love,  H.  S.,  ’i6. 

Second  Assistant,  Michael  S.  Buchness,  H.  S.,  ’i6. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Prefect,  Michael  S.  Buchness,  H.  S.,  ’i6. 

First  Assistant,  J.  Wilmer  Love,  H.  S.,  ’i6. 

Second  Assistant,  J.  Spalding  Reilly,  H.  S.,  ’i6. 

CONSULTORS. 

Joseph  T.  Parr,  H.  S.,  ’i6.  Kenneth  L.  Graham,  H.  S.,  ’17. 
Michael  W.  Fahey,  H.  S.,  ’16.  James  D.  Shea,  H.  S.,  ’17. 

J.  Lacey  Bradley,  H.  S.  ’17.  Alan  L.  Andrews,  H.  S.,  ’17. 
Herbert  J.  McCann,  H.  S.,  ’17.  Carroll  G.  Kirby,  H.  S.,  ’18. 

J.  Leo  Kernan,  H.  S.,  ’17.  John  J.  Crowley,  H.  S.,  T8. 
Robert  L.  Berner,  H.  S.,  ’17.  James  L.  Roche,  Prep.,  ’16. 
Frederick  V.  Furst,  H.  S.,  ’17.  William  H.  Flavin,  Prep.,  ’16. 
William  F.  Schoberg,  H.  S.,  ’17. 
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IGfague  of  life  §>arrf&  Impart 

The  work  of  the  League  is  to  instil  the  spirit  of  Christ  into 
the  lives  of  the  students.  Each  month  the  promoters  distri- 
bute the  leaflets  to  their  bands.  Reverend  Father  Rector  prays 
for  the  intentions  of  the  student  at  the  8.30  o’clock  mass  on 
first  Fridays.  After  the  mass  he  gives  a short  discourse  on  the 
intention  recommended  by  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Benedict 
XIV. 

Moderator,  Mr.  Louis  Halliwell,  S.J. 

PROMOTERS. 

Ralph  J.  Sybert,  Senior. 

Ferdinand  H.  Schoberg,  Junior. 

Joseph  C.  Garland,  Sophomore. 

David  E.  Fisher,  Freshman. 

M.  Spalding  Reilly,  Fourth  Year. 

Louis  J.  Heying,  Third  Year. 

Lawrence  O’Neill,  Second  Year  A. 

Bernard  J.  Weigman,  Second  Year  B. 

Daniel  G.  Barrett,  First  Year  A. 

F.  Xavier  Keelan,  First  Preparatory. 

Thomas  Brown,  Second  Preparatory. 
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A000rtalt0n  0f  lliP  i|0ly  (El|iIJilj00ji 


The  Association  of  the  Holy  Childhood  strives  to  awaken 
among  the  students  an  active  interest  in  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  in  pagan  lands.  The  annual  dues  contributed  by  the  mem- 
bers help  to  support  the  babies  that  are  neglected  and  aband- 
oned by  their  parents  in  China  and  other  pagan  countries.  Thus 
a spirit  of  generosity,  even  though  the  amount  called  for  be 
very  small,  is  fostered  among  the  members,  and  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  souls  is  brought  home  to  them. 

Moderator,  Rev.  Richard  A.  Fleming,  S.J. 

PROMOTERS. 

J.  Neil  Corcoran,  Senior. 

Herbert  R.  O’Conor,  Junior. 

Joseph  C.  Garland,  Sophomore. 

James  O.  Scrimger,  Freshman. 

Joseph  T.  Parr,  Fourth  Year. 

James  A.  Considine,  Third  Year. 

Edward  A.  Kerr,  Second  Year  A. 

Bernard  J.  Weigman,  Second  Year  B. 

Daniel  G.  Barrett,  First  Year  A. 

Leo  A.  Armstrong,  First  Year  B. 

Alexius  McGlannan,  First  Preparatory. 

Francis  Burns,  Second  Preparatory. 


COLLEGE  BASKETBALL  TEAM. 


(flollrge  Uaakttball 


r CHEURICH,  Corcoran,  Joyce,  Buchness,  Quinn,  Hoshall, 
O’Connor,  Streett  and  “Bill”  Schuerholz — the  presence 
cf  these  names  in  a Loyola  line-up  assures  a season’s  record 
that  could  not  be  anything  but  successful  and  that  would  re- 
flect nothing  but  credit  on  the  Alma  Mater  which  they  repre- 
sent. 

Included  in  the  role  is  one  whose  name  has  never  appeared 
in  a Loyola  box-score,  yet  to  none  of  the  stars  listed  will  the 
rooters  for  the  Blue  and  Gold  give  as  ungrudging  and  deserved 
a praise  as  to  Coach  Scheurholz.  To  him  more  than  to  any  one 
individual  is  due  Loyola’s  proved  eminence  in  the  basketball 
world.  The  Loyola  basketball  squads  are  his  athletic  chil- 
dren. He  trains  them,  praises  them,  counsels  them,  points  out 
to  each  man  his  defects  and  explains  the  remedy  and  withal 
puts  such  enthusiasm  into  his  work  that  at  the  final  whistle  of 
a close  game  he  is  more  tired  than  the  men  themselves.  The 
team  has  become  so  accustomed  to  placing  so  much  reliance  on 
his  judgment  that  it  is  not  the  same  with  “Bill”  away.  An  in- 
teresting example  of  his  influence  is  furnished  by  the  record 
of  the  igi6  squad,  three  of  the  seven  defeats  being  sustained 
during  Coach  Schuerholz’s  absence,  while  he  was  present  at 
every  victory.  Conditions  during  the  four  years  have  not  al- 
ways been  most  favorable,  several  of  the  season’s  most  im- 
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portant  games  being  played  so  far  away  from  home  that  the 
coach  could  not  attend,  but  he  has  kept  plugging  away  with 
the  result  that  Loyola  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
teams  of  the  East,  mixes  on  terms  of  athletic  equality  with  the 
representatives  of  the  largest  universities  and  has  the  proud 
record  of  37  victories  and  25  defeats  in  four  years  of  such  com- 
petitions. Hats  off  to  Coach  “Bill” ! 

Varying  from  its  standard  at  most  colleges,  basketball  at 
Loyola  is  not  only  a major  sport  but  is  the  athletic  climax  of 
the  college  year.  It  is  during  the  basketball  season  that  the 
largest  crowds  turn  out,  that  the  teams  from  the  large  univer- 
sities are  met  and  that  the  interest  of  the  students  reach  the 
highest  pitch.  The  past  year  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Loyola  has  a “big”  league  team  in  every  respect  and  completed 
the  longest  and  most  ambitious  schedule  of  its  history  with 
13  victories  out  of  20  games  played.  All  the  games  lost  were 
played  away  from  home  under  the  handicap  of  strange  floors 
and  many  times  of  incompetent  refereeing. 

The  schedule  included  games  with  Lehigh,  Navy,  George- 
town, West  Virginia,  Wesleyan  and  the  leading  Eastern  quints. 

The  regular  season  opened  according  to  immemorial  custom 
with  a game  with  the  Alumni,  a quint  of  former  Loyola  stars. 
The  game  was  close  and  exciting,  but  the  old-timers  tired  out 
toward  the  end  and  the  final  score  was  36-15  against  the  vets. 
August  J.  Bourbon,  for  two  years  manager  of  the  Loyola  Bas- 
ketball Team,  refereed  the  game  and  his  recognized  ability  in 
that  capacity  made  him  the  choice  for  officiating  in  most  of  the 
important  games. 

Washington  College  was  next  defeated  in  the  gymnasium  by 
30-15.  The  team  journeyed  to  Annapolis  for  probably  the  most 
difficult  game  of  the  schedule  to  lose  to  the  Navy  in  a strenuous 
battle. 

The  next  game  was  with  Lehigh.  The  spacious  Richmond 
Market  Armory  was  secured  for  the  contest  and  to  Loyola  goes 
the  credit  of  staging  the  big  game  of  the  local  season  when  the 
Pennsylvania  quint  was  defeated.  The  game  took  place  on 
December  29  and  was  the  athletic  feature  of  the  holiday  time. 
Loyola,  then  at  the  top  of  its  form,  outjumped,  outpassed,  out- 
shot  Lehigh,  leaving  the  floor  with  35  points  against  Lehigh’s 


ig.  The  Pennsylvania  institution  is  famous  for  the  strength 
of  its  basketball  teams  and  had  never  before  been  defeated  by 
Loyola.  The  second  largest  crowd  that  ever  attended  a basket- 
ball contest  in  Baltimore  turned  out  for  this  game. 

Gallaudet  was  next  defeated  in  two  exciting  games  by  a 
46-24  score  in  Baltimore  and  by  40-36  at  Kendall  Green.  The 
Northern  trip  was  unsuccessful  in  respect  of  games  won, 
though  all  the  games  were  hard  fought,  but  sweet  revenge  was 
had  on  the  return  games  in  Baltimore,  Temple,  Moravian  and 
St.  Joseph’s  each  being  defeated  by  decisive  scores.  Mt.  St. 
Mary’s,  Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  and  Washington  College  were  de- 
feated three  games  out  of  five,  thereby  giving  Loyola  a strong 
claim  to  the  Maryland  State  championship.  St.  John’s,  the 
only  other  contender,  by  refusing  to  play  Loyola,  put  them- 
selves out  of  the  running.  Catching  Loyola  in  a slump,  George- 
town was  victorious  in  a game  in  Washington  by  a three-point 
margin.  They  cancelled  the  return  game  in  Baltimore,  thus 
causing  the  only  unpleasant  feature  of  the  season.  The  sched- 
ule wound  up  with  an  overwhelming  victory  over  St.  Joseph’s 
College  of  Philadelphia  at  the  Armory  by  a 53-24  score. 

Scores:  Opponents. 

Loyola,  26;  St.  John’s  A.  A.,  12. 

Loyola,  36;  Alumni,  15. 

Loyola,  30;  Washington  College,  15. 

Loyola,  20;  Navy,  30. 

Loyola,  35;  Lehigh,  19. 

Loyola,  46;  Gallaudet,  24. 

Loyola,  23;  Georgetown,  26. 

Loyola,  40 ; Gallaudet,  36. 

Loyola,  15;  Moravian  College,  24. 

Loyola,  20;  St.  Joseph’s  College,  40. 

Loyola,  27;  Temple  University,  35. 

Loyola,  35;  Temple  University,  25. 

Loyola,  39;  West  Virginia  Wesleyan,  13. 

Loyola,  61;  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College,  14. 

Loyola,  26;  Washington  College,  27. 

Loyola,  23;  Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  21. 

Loyola,  21;  Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  32. 
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Loyola,  2;  Georgetown,  o (Forfeit). 
Loyola,  24;  Moravian  College,  13. 
Loyola,  53;  St.  Joseph’s  College,  24. 

Total — Loyola,  602;  Opponents,  445. 

Fouls  Shot  Missed 
Corcoran — 141  92 

Scheurich—  23  29 

Ulrich  — o 3 


Total,  164  124 

Field  Goals: 

Scheurich,  76;  Corcoran,  44;  Hoshall,  30;  Buchness,  21; 
Ulrich,  13;  Joyce,  12;  O’Connor,  12;  Quinn,  6;  Street,  2;  M. 
Buchness,  i ; Harmon,  i.  Total,  218  Goals;  436  Points. 

Dutch  Scheurich,  baseball  star,  showed  that  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  athletic  ability  to  the  diamond  by  leading  the  team 
in  field  goals,  scoring  76.  23  fouls  brought  his  total  of  points 
up  to  175.  Corcoran,  left  forward,  was  second  with  44  field 
goals.  He  continued  his  remarkable  foul  shooting  of  previous 
years,  netting  141  out  of  233.  Anthony  Buchness  captained 
the  team  and  to  his  leadership  and  individual  playing  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  quint’s  success  is  due.  Joyce,  always  reliable, 
and  Hoshall,  at  center,  both  played  fast  and  heady  games. 
Quinn  and  O’Connor  gave  Loyola  a strong  second  line  of  de- 
fense and  played  in  nearly  as  many  games  as  the  regulars. 
Both  will  be  mainstays  of  next  year’s  team. 

A fair  mead  of  praise  is  due  Herbert  R.  O’Conor,  ’17,  Assist- 
ant Manager,  for  his  efficient  work  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  during  the  absence  of  the  manager. 

And  so  passes  not  only  a year  of  Loyola  sport  but  a period. 
Names  that  have  associated  themselves  with  all  branches  of 
Loyola  athletics  until  the  two  are  synonymous  will  vanish  from 
the  roles  to  make  way  for  new  aspirants  for  glory.  The  spaci- 
ous halls,  the  well-equipped  lockers,  the  wide  spread  campus 
of  Guilford,  will  make  the  defeats,  struggles  and  triumphs  of 
former  years  seem  small  indeed.  May  the  spirit  of  players  and 


rooters  alike  live  on — a bright  and  glowing  flame  to  light  the 
way  and  guide  the  footsteps  of  those  to  come — a leaven  work- 
ing among  the  mass  of  the  future  until  the  whole  be  permeated 
with  the  Loyola  spirit  of  good  will  and  fair  play. 

Scheurich — faithful,  reliable  Dutch — brilliant  Neil,  veteran 
Jerry,  Capt.  Tony — they  played  the  game. 

Roger  F.  O’Leary,  ’i6. 


liogflla  g>rI:inol  iFootball  ulpam 

'^HE  High  School  was  represented  this  year  by  a fast  and 
plucky  football  team.  The  final  scores  were  not  always 
in  our  favor  but  the  games  were  all  bitterly  fought  and  the 
never-say-die  spirit  was  evident  even  against  towering  odds. 
The  first  game  with  the  Maryland  School  at  Overlea  saw  our 
colors  lowered  by  the  narrow  margin  of  7 — o.  Daunted  not 
a bit  we  lined  up  the  following  week  against  Friends’  School 
only  to  be  defeated  by  the  same  score.  We  had  not  yet  struck 
our  proper  stride.  On  October  22,  Dunham’s  School  was  met 
at  Mt.  Washington  and  Lind  and  Considine  were  soon  wearied 
running  up  and  down  the  gridiron  with  the  pigskin.  The  final 
count  was  25 — o in  Loyola’s  favor.  Baltimore  City  College 
the  next  week  proved  too  much  for  us  . A heavier  line  and 
more  concerted  attacks  by  the  Collegians  were  bulwarks  of 
strength  that  our  boys  could  not  overcome.  The  following 
Thursday  the  team  travelled  to  Emmitsburg  to  be  meted  out 
their  last  defeat.  We  were  handicapped  seriously  that  day  by 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  Considine.  Our  only  score  was 
the  result  of  a cleverly  executed  forward  pass  while  the  Preps 
secured  four  touchdowns.  The  teams  came  back  strongly  for 
the  last  contest  of  the  year.  “All’s  well  that  ends  well”  and 
the  football  season  was  finished  by  defeating  Marston’s  Uni- 
versity School  for  Boys  to  the  tune  of  20 — o. 

The  football  squad  was  composed  of  the  following: 

Ends — Flaherty  (Capt.),  Heaphey,  Sybert. 

Tackles— Davis,  Kearney,  Bradley,  Marcin. 

Guards — Ryan,  Harrington,  Elwood,  W.  Holew. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BASKETBALL  TEAM 


Centre — Buchness,  Scrivener. 

Quarter  Back — Hodges. 

Full  Back — Considine,  Lind. 

Half  Backs — Parr,  Davis,  Kelly. 

Summary : 

Oct.  8 — L.  H.  S.,  o;  Maryland  School,  7. 

Oct.  15 — L.  H.  S.,  o;  Friend’s  School,  7. 

Oct.  22 — L.  H.  S.,  25;  Dunham’s  School,  0. 

Oct.  29 — L.  H.  S.,  o;  Balto.  City  College,  30. 

Nov.  4— L.  H.  S.,  6;  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Prep.,  27. 

Nov.  16 — L.  H.  S.,  20;  University  School,  o. 

J.  Edmund  Sullivan,  H.  S.,  ’16. 


ifigl]  laakpiball  (Saam 

'pHE  basketball  season  in  the  High  School  was  considered 
successful  from  several  points  of  view.  The  squad  held 
together  well  and  reported  faithfully  for  practice.  Games  with 
the  varsity  team  and  special  instructions  from  the  College 
coach,  Mr.  William  A.  Schuerholz,  helped  materially  to  weld 
the  quint  into  a winning  combination.  In  respect  of  games 
won  and  lost  our  average  for  the  season  was  .500.  The  basket- 
ball team  consisted  of : 

Manager,  J.  Parr;  Captain,  M.  Buchness;  C.  Kearney,  J. 
Holew,  W.  Holew,  K.  Golley,  S.  Ellwood,  L.  Bradley. 


Loyola  High, 
Loyola  High, 
Loyola  High, 
Loyola  High, 
Loyola  High, 
Loyola  High, 
Loyola  High, 
Loyola  High, 
Loyola  High, 
Loyola  High, 


4;  Calvert  Hall,  24. 

22;  Rock  Hill,  52. 

12;  Poly,  42. 

17;  Calvert  Hall,  6. 

22;  Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  Prep.,  12. 

30;  City  College,  28. 

24;  Rock  Hill,  15. 

21 ; Poly,  29. 

25;  Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  Prep.,  12. 

22;  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Reserves,  27. 

J.  T.  Parr,  H.  S.,  ’16. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BASEBALL  TEAM. 
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"^HIS  spring  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a purely  representa- 
tive High  School  Baseball  Team  in  an  effort  to  win  the 
interscholastic  championship.  An  extensive  schedule  was  ar- 
ranged, games  being  booked  with  most  of  the  strongest  High 
Schools  of  the  state.  Practice  was  begun  at  Gentlemen’s  Driv- 
ing Park.  The  bad  weather  encountered  during  the  early 
season  prevented  the  team  from  getting  into  shape.  Three 
games  were  lost  in  a row  and  a like  number  cancelled  before 
the  team  got  started,  and  up  to  date,  won  the  last  three  games. 
The  important  games  are  yet  unplayed. 

Joseph  Harmon  was  elected  captain.  The  present  lineup  is: 
Kerr,  first  base;  Considine,  second;  Brown,  short  stop;  Den- 
nison, third ; Ellwood,  right  field ; Reid,  center  field ; Geraghty, 
left  field ; Harmon,  pitcher ; Considine,  pitcher ; substitutes,  W. 
Holew,  catcher;  F.  Holew,  short  stop;  Heying,  Scrivener, 
Flaherty,  Bradley,  outfielders.  Harmon  has  won  two  games 
and  lost  two,  Considine  won  one  and  lost  one. 

Loyola  Opponent. 

April  I— Md.  School,  Loch  Raven,  Cancelled. 

April  5 — Towson  H.  S.,  Towson,  4— ii. 

April  II — Calvert  Hall  College,  Brooklyn,  9 — 10. 

April  14 — Poly,  W.  Forest  Park,  Cancelled. 

April  17 — Marston’s,  Mt.  Washington,  Cancelled. 

April  19 — Franklin  H.  S.,  Reisterstown,  6 — 8. 

April  29 — St.  John’s  College  Res.,  Annapolis,  8 — 7. 

May  2 — Strayer’s  Business  College,  Home,  12 — 3. 

Msy  5 — Strayer’s  Business  College,  M.  A.  C.  Oval,  12 — 3. 

May  8 — City  College, Walbrook. 

May  12 — Marston’s,  Mt.  Washington. 

May  17 — Poly,  Home. 

May  19 — Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  H.  S.,  Home. 

May  24 — Towson  H.  S.,  Home. 

May  26 — Calvert  Hall  College,  Home. 

June  I — Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  Emmitsburg. 

June  7 — Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  H.  S.,  Irvington. 

James  A.  Considine,  H.  S.,  ’17. 


SENIOR 
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tN  these  days  of  white  spats  and  momentarily  changing  fash- 
^ ions,  class  statistics  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Prince- 
ton, Harvard,  and  the  big  colleges  took  their  statistics  and 
published  them  while  a laugh  ran  up  and  down  the  land  at 
some  of  the  humorous  facts.  The  fair  damsels  of  Vassar  and 
Wellesley  chattered  over  the  results  of  theirs  until  their  giggles 
sounded  like  a crowd  of  country  girls  coming  out  of  a fortune- 
teller’s  tent  at  a county  fair.  And  so  we,  the  class  of  1916,  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  a thorough  investigation  into  the 
habits,  peculiarities,  achievements  and  inclinations  of  its  fellow- 
members.  Devoid  of  pink-ribbons  and  French  frills  we  hand 
around  the  facts  for  mental  digestion. 

To  the  question  “Have  you  ever  kissed  the  unrelated  oppo- 
site sex’’?  the  class  not  only  showed  their  innocence  but  also 
their  disbelief  in  osculatory  germ  transmission.  They  answered 
“no!  but  willing.’’  We  firmly  believe  many  of  our  class  have 
temporarily  joined  the  Ananias  Club.  It  is  rumored  that  if  all 
the  “smacks”  that  seniors  have  implanted  on  ruby  lips  and 
peachy  cheeks  were  collected  into  one  big  sound,  it  would  fav- 
orably compare  with  a Kansas  Cyclone. 

Forty  per  cent,  of  the  class  abstain  from  the  weed  introduced 
by  Sir  Walter.  They  tower  into  the  clouds  for  an  average  of 
5 feet  9 inches  and  tip  the  scales  at  157  pounds. 
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Kxactly  one-half  the  class  admit  they  correspond  with  young 
ladies  but  only  as  a distraction  after  gruelling  hours  of  philo- 
sophic study. 

Athletics  in  some  form  or  other  is  taken  up  by  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  class.  Playing  “ponies”  was  not  considered  strenu- 
ous enough — except  financially^ — to  be  classed  as  athletics. 

Leo  A.  Codd  was  voted  the  leading  orator  of  the  class,  while 
George  B.  Loden  was  second  in  number  of  votes. 

As  the  most  consistent  student,  Ralph  J.  Sybert  was  chosen, 
with  Eugene  F.  Baldwin  second.  As  the  deepest  student,  John 
A.  Scheurich  came  first  in  the  ballots.  James  P.  Kelly  was 
second  choice. 

J.  Neil  Corcoran,  as  the  handsomest  man,  led  in  the  number 
of  votes,  while  Joseph  J.  Quinn  was  voted  second. 

Anthony  V.  Buchness  and  Leo  A.  Codd  had  honors  even  as 
the  best  all-around  class  man. 

The  ballots  declared  John  A.  Scheurich  the  best  athlete  with 
Anthony  V.  Buchness  second. 

Joseph  J.  Quinn  was  voted  the  best  writer  with  Roger  F. 
O’Leary  second  in  number  of  votes. 

Mae  Marsh,  the  appealing  little  actress  in  The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,  won  first  place  as  queen  of  the  movies  over  Mary 
Pickford. 

Shakespeare  was  unanimously  selected  the  world’s  master 
dramatist. 

Dickens  easily  led  in  votes  as  the  best  fiction  writer,  while 
Napoleon  was  chosen  the  greatest  man  in  history. 

Robert  Hillard  was  voted  the  most  popular  living  actor  with 
Forbes-Robertson  the  greatest.  Laurette  Taylor  was  the  most 
popular  actress. 

As  a class  they  chose  Poe  the  master  poet  and  “The  Raven” 
the  favorite  form  in  English. 

Baseball  was  given  the  choice  as  the  favorite  pastime,  with 
swimming  second.  It  again  had  the  choice  over  basketball  as 
the  favorite  game  to  play. 

Every  member  of  the  class  voted  football  the  favorite  game 
to  watch. 

Incidentally,  we  are  the  youngest  class  that  has  ever  passed 
through  Loyola. 


As  future  vocations  the  degree  LL.B.  will  have  the  greatest 
number  of  aspirants,  with  the  M.D.  degree  as  second. 

Let  the  seniors  who  are  following  fast  in  our  footsteps  make 
this  an  annual  event,  the  taking  of  statistics.  By  them  one  will 
be  enabled  to  see  how  future  seniors  excel  us  or  vice-ver — well, 
it’s  no  use  being  too  plainspoken,  is  it? 

R.  F.  O’L.,  ’i6  and  J.  J.  Q.,  ’i6. 
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Y^S,  there  are  thirteen  of  us,  but  we’re  not  superstitious,  have 
no  cause  to  be,  in  fact.  Sure,  sometimes,  we’re  all  present 
— that  is,  present  bodily.  “Whaddyumean  ‘present  bodily’”? 
Well,  usually  some  of  our  minds  are  far  away  and  our  spirits 
borne  on  wings  of  thought  to — oh,  never  mind  ‘‘where  to;” 
that’s  personal  anyhow. 

Who?  Yes,  that’s  E.  A.  B.  He  is  our  representative  from 
South  Baltimore,  quite  a dancer  too — he  doesn’t  believe  in 
working  after  four  o’clock  on  Wednesday  afternoons;  we  don’t 
know  why.  No,  he’s  not  a prohibitionist. 

The  ‘‘short  stout  one”?  ‘‘Abe  Kabibble”?  No,  that’s  J.  W. 
F.  our  rustic  cracker-box-philosopher  from  Govans ; claims  to 
have  lost  weight  lately,  we  don’t  understand  how,  unless  he 
could  have  been  practicing  singing  in  that  superb  mono-note 
of  his. 

That  fellow  with  the  devilish  eye  is  J.  G.  K.,  otherwise  known 
as  ‘‘Speed-King”  or  ‘‘Soda-Gormandizer.”  Says  his  Ford  can 
‘‘PICK-UP”  at  a great  rate.  We  have  our  suspicions  that  the 
accomplishment  is  not  confined  to  the  Ford.  Joe  spends  fabul- 
ous sums  yearly  on  the  seductive  ‘‘sodas.” 

‘‘Suitcases  on  the  radiator”?  Stop  yer  kiddin’!  Those  are 
J.  J.  L.’s  feet — course,  he  takes  them  down  sometimes,  usually 
when  he  gets  in  a political  argument  with  annexationists,  etc. 
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Yes,  the  black  haired  one.  That’s  J.  S.  K.  Hails  from  Mt. 
Washington;  great  chemist,  though,  in  spite  of  it.  Says  that 
his  test-tubes  miraculously  disappear  from  time  to  time  and 
never  return  to  their  native  home  in  Joe’s  rack.  Passing 
strange,  but  “there  are  more  things  in  Heaven  and  earth,  Ho- 
ratio, than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.” 

Also,  “in  the  spring  a young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns,  etc,” 
but  they  do  say  that  the  active  fancy  of  our  beloved  H.  R.  O’C. 
forgot  to  wait  for  spring.  At  least,  such  was  the  impression 
we  gathered  from  the  various  opinions  aired  in  class. 

There  isn’t  any  use  trying  to  hide  it  any  longer,  that  wasn’t 
a cyclone  which  struck  the  room,  J.  J.  Q.  lost  his  pencil  and 
he  was  hunting  for  it  quietly,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the 
occupants  of  several  chairs  overturned  in  the  process. 

“A  pugilist”?  Of  course,  not.  How  ridiculous!  That’s 
Mr.  J.  R.,  an  extremely  versatile  young  man,  by  the  way ; his 
accomplishments  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  set  down — we 
might  mention,  however,  that  he  dances,  rides  a motorcycle, 
buys  “blue-books,”  and  “objects.”  In  the  beginning  he  had 
some  difficulty  understanding  how  we  could  “go  against  all 
those  great  men”  in  our  philosophy  but  he  seems  to  have  re- 
covered for  he  “goes  against  ’em”  with  the  best  now. 

They  say  that  “still  water  runs  deep”  and  we  might  remark 
in  passing  that,  while  we  have  not  heard  him  making  a whole 
lot  of  noise,  we  have  seen  W.  J.  S.  bring  home  the  bacon  several 
times. 

F.  H.  S.  is  the  boon  consort  of  E.  A.  B.,  emerging  each  morn- 
ing from  the  vasty  depths  of  South  Baltimore  and  returning 
each  evening  to  the  reported  gayeties  and  frivolities  of  that 
little  known  region. 

That  bank-book  belongs  to  our  boy-orator,  winner  of  the 
Maryland  Oratorical  Peace  Contest,  the  “picture  of  health,”  and 
possessor  of  the  famous  “latent  spark.”  It  has  been  oft  re- 
marked in  class  that  W.  A.  S.  has  such  “taking  ways.” 

In  the  far  South  the  Negroes  have  a saying  that  some  people 
“is  bawn  tiahed  an’  nevah  gits  rested”  and,  while  we  wouldn  t 
care  to  say  that  S.  W.  comes  under  this  category,  we  have 
heard  that  he  is  very  partial  to  his  ease. 

We  are  no  slouch  ourselves  when  it  comes  to  ease,  but  mum  s 
the  word.  W.  D.  Hodges,  ’17. 
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w [LL  the  reader  be  so  kind  as  to  turn  to  the  picture  of  Soph- 
omore Class,  which  can  be  found  within  these  pages,  and 
deign  to  examine  it  closely  for  a minute  or  two?  Is  it  not  a re- 
markable photograph  you  behold?  Is  it  not  a truly  inspiring 
sight?  O reader,  have  you  ever  in  all  your  born  days,  seen  such 
a galaxy  of  luminaries,  such  an  assemblage  of  giant  intellects  or 
such  a plentitude  of  resplendent,  youthful  beauty  as  shown 
here — and  all  massed  within  the  scope  of  a single  page?  Nay, 
nay.  We  are  certain  you  have  never  seen  its  like  before.  But 
come,  let  us  now  examine  it  more  thoroughly.  Let  us,  chem- 
ically speaking,  decompose  it  into  its  several  elements  and  state 
briefly  the  qualities  of  each.  We  begin  with 

A.  B.  D.— Lord  Alfred  ‘takes’  Chemistry  with  the  rest  of  us. 
He  is  also  a member  of  our  “Current  Events’’  class.  As  a rule, 
he’s  meek  and  docile  but  Heaven  help  the  man  who  maligns 
“Billy.” 

J.  J.  D. — The  actor  and  humorist  from  Hamiltonian  fast- 
nesses. By  his  curl  and  his  freckles  will  you  know  him.  He 
forever  arouses  the  ire  of  the  expatriated  barber. 

J.  S.  D. — Paints  the  lily  and  has  chronic  attacks  of  loquacity. 
Very  perverse  at  times.  “Now,  James,  if  I say  it’s  right,  it’s 
right,  whether  it  is  or  not.” 

J.  C.  G. — President  of  our  class.  The  only  book  he  ever 
owned  was  a King  Lear — and  he  lost  that.  However,  he  doesn’t 
need  them.  “He  uses  his  head.” 


F.  R.  H. — An  inartistic  Teuton.  Hopes  to  be  an  electrical 
engineer.  “Now,  Mr.  H — — , what  do  you  mean  by  an  elec- 
trical engineer — one  who  fixes  door-bells,  eh? 

A.  B.  H. — -His  picture  describes  him.  Notice  the  lad  with  the 
sleepy,  uninterested  stare.  Because  of  Berthold’s  curiosity  we 
sometimes  hold  class  with  the  blinds  pulled  down. 

J.  J.  K. — The  anarchistic  janitor,  beloved  by  all.  His  un- 
naturalized condition,  aggravated  by  lack  of  the  English  idiom, 
causes  him  much  trouble.  But  he  struggles  bravely. 

J.  J.  O’C. — Appearances  are  deceiving.  In  the  class  picture, 
John’s  mouth  is  open  wide.  In  class  he  merely  “smiles  and 
smiles  and  is  a villian  withal.’’  He’s  being  fast  corrupted  by 
W.  M.  R. 

G.  E.  R. — “Demosthenes.’’  George  is  a self-sacrificing  hero. 
Many’s  the  time  he  has  disputed,  objected  and  argued  the  time 
away  while  the  class  studied  Chemistry.  “I  see  that.  Father, 
but— — ,”  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 

W.  M.  R. — He  has  official  permission  to  go  out  when  he  feels 
those  “spells’’  coming  on.  Wagner  received  an  honor  card  for 
January.  By  the  way,  what  month  was  it  our  Chemistry  pro- 
fessor was  away  at  the  hospital? 

L.  C.  R. — The  elongated  yokel  who  brings  leeks  to  class. 
Every  Wednesday  afternoon  his  relatives  become  ill.  Many 
years  of  toil  on  the  farm  gave  him  the  massive  shoulders  you 
behold.  “Schucks.’’ 

W.  A.  S.^ — The  avidity  with  which  Ady  wades  into  Demos- 
thenes never  fails  to  mystify  and  amaze  the  class.  At  times 
his  ardor  is  reprimanded.  Alas ! we  talkative  Southerners ! 

H.  R.  P. — Can  be  passed  over  quickly,  mentioning  merely 
that  he  is  as  erratic  as  his  ‘wool.’ 

In  closing,  we  would  suggest  that  the  reader  hang  the  Sopho- 
more picture  in  a prominent  place,  where  it  will  constantly  be 
his  ambition  and  his  guide  and  inspire  him  to  higher,  nobler 
things. 


H.  R.  P.,  ’i8. 


FRESHMAN. 
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are  few,  but  who  said  intelligence  was  the  possession 
solely  of  the  many.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  wit,  not  to 
speak  of  the  eloquence  with  which  it  is  expressed,  that  is  the 
property  of  this  our  class.  You  would  have  proof?  Step  into 
that  room.  Yes,  the  one  with  that  ominous  title  above  its  door. 
Mr.  Dante’s  “Lasciate  ogni  speranza”  has  nothing  on  it.  When 
we  first  saw  it  and  entered  we  had  no  hope  to  leave.  But  you 
need  have  no  fear.  No  one  will  try  to  drive  T-R-I-G-O-N-O-M- 
E-T-R-Y  into  your  head,  and  then  your  stay  will  not  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Faculty:  you  may  leave  when  you  choose. 

That  good  looking  chap,  over  by  the  the  window  with  the 
mob  about  him  is  Eddie.  His  theatrical  abilities  cannot  be  over- 
estimated: that’s  the  reason  for  the  crowd. 

Raymond  is  the  nearest  competitor,  but  his  abilities  are  of 
another  sort.  Ray  will  undoubtedly  some  day  become  a poli- 
tician : for  no  one  can  say  so  much  and  mean  so  little  and  make 
it  sound  so  pleasing  withal  as  he. 

His  neighbor  is  just  as  wise  as  he  looks  even  if  his  name  is 
George.  There  do  be  some  virtue  in  the  country  air.  “Let 
George  do  it”  has  a meaning  for  us  for  George  generally  does  it. 

And  would  you  believe  it?  The  further  one  lives  from  the 
city  the  more  brilliant  he  is.  There’s  David  for  example.  While 
a certain  reverend  gentleman  is  vainly  exposing  us  to  higher 
mathematics — we  never  take  it — David  is  lolling  somewhere 
about  the  corridor.  How  we  do  envy  him ! 
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Why,  he?  No ; he  is  not  so  insignificant  as  you  might  think: 
in  fact,  he’s  very  popular.  We  are  all  indebted  to  Leo  for — 
well,  it  wouldn’t  be  just  the  right  thing  to  say,  but  I might  add, 
Leo  studies  his  Analytics. 

1 thought  you  would  be  struck  by  his  appearance.  Beau 
Brummel  or  Lord  Chesterfield  had  nothing  on  Albert.  And, 
believe  me,  his  manners  are  every  wit  as  genteel  as  his  attire. 

Yes,  your  suspicions  are  not  without  foundation.  Although, 
to  do  him  justice,  I don’t  think  he  is  an  Anarchist  as  yet,  even 
if  his  name  does  lead  you  to  believe  so.  For  my  part,  I think 
we  had  better  not  molest  Mr.  C-Z-Y-Z.  He  is  slow  to  anger, 
but  once  enraged — “turrible,  turrible.” 

He  is  a pretty  good  fellow,  but  I’d  prefer  not  to  present  you 
to  him.  You  see  I’m  jealous  of  his  achievements.  Well,  then, 
if  you  really  must,  his  name  is  Hector.  It’s  true,  we  used  to 
be  good  friends.  “Alas,  how  light  a cause  may  move  dissen- 
sion between  hearts  that  love.” 

And  now  I have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Eugene. 
He’s  about  as  much  a friend  to  me  as  Hector.  Gene  is  a Re- 
publican— not  of  the  G.  O.  P. — then  I perforce  am  a Monarch- 
ist. 

But  he  always  has  the  best  of  me;  for,  you  see,  he  has  the 
good  fortune  to  be  Irish,  while  I alas — 

And  I er just  my  luck.  Not  even  time  to  blow  my  own 

horn.  Sorry  to  take  such  an  unceremonious  leave  of  you,  but 
here  comes  that  reverend  gentleman  I lately  spoke  of,  and  I 
haven’t  done  my  Analytics. 


James  O.  Scrimger,  ’19. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 
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HE  class  of  1916  entered  upon  the  scholastic  year  with  all 
the  vigor  imparted  by  a much  needed  vacation.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  school  the  class  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  first  term:  President,  Joseph  T.  Parr;  Vice- 
President,  Gerard  J.  Muth;  Treasurer,  J.  Ramsay  Barry;  Secre- 
tary, Michael  W.  Fahey;  Historian,  Joseph  D.  Monaghan.  « 

Lessons  left  a small  space  for  visions  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, and  plans  were  formed  for  the  mid-year  banquet.  On 
January  31,  1916,  at  eight  o’clock,  the  class  assembled  in  the 
Club  Room  of  Hotel  Joyce  and  feasting  began.  During  the 
evening  the  following  officers  were  installed  for  the  second 
term:  President,  Joseph  T.  Parr;  Vice-President,  Gerard  J. 
Muth,  Treasurer,  John  T.  Horrigan;  Secretary,  Michael  W. 
Fahey;  Historian,  Joseph  D.  Monaghan.  Cheerful  discourses 
were  made  by  class  officers,  Thomas  H.  Lind  and  Joseph  T. 
Tormey.  An  earnest  address  on  “The  effects  of  College  Spirit 
in  College  Athletics  ’’  was  given  by  Michael  Buchness.  Ed- 
mund J.  Sullivan  spoke  on  “Class  Union.”  Rev.  John  C.  Geale, 
S.  J.,  professor  of  Loyola  High  School  Seniors,  and  the  Rev.  F. 
B.  Hargadon,  S.  J.,  professor  of  Freshman,  honored  us  by  their 
presence  and  added  to  the  good  cheer  of  the  occasion. 

When  Rev.  Jones  I.  J.  Corrigan,  S.  J.,  professor  of  Ethics, 
made  his  solemn  profession  as  a Jesuit,  William  D.  Wickham 
offered  him  the  sincere  congratulations  of  the  class  of  1916. 
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On  February  22  at  the  annual  theatre  party  of  the  Loyola 
Alumni  Association  held  at  Ford’s  Grand  Opera  House,  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Hargadon,  S.  J.,  was  the  guest  of  the  class  and  occu- 
pied a box  with  Thomas  J.  St.  Leger,  J.  Wilmer  Love,  Thomas 
H.  Lind,  Gerard  J.  Muth  and  Joseph  D.  Monaghan.  The  play, 
“Kilkenny,”  was  a romantic  drama  of  Irish  life,  and  the  singing 
of  the  star,  Fiske  O’Hara,  proved  to  be  a delightful  treat. 

The  class  plans  to  have  a yachting  trip  on  the  Chesapeake 
at  the  close  of  school,  and  as  this  proved  to  be  a very  enjoyable 
event  last  year,  all  class  members  are  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when,  as  we  plow  the  rolling  waves,  we  may  recount  and 
live  once  more  the  happy  hours  spent  in  the  class  of  1916  at 
Loyola. 

Joseph  D.  Monaghan,  H.  S.,  ’16. 


Jn  iUpmoriam 

On  March  22,  1916,  died  J.  Allen  Dunn,  a former  member  of 
Loyola  High  School,  class  of  ’16.  Because  of  ill-health  he  left 
Loyola  in  March,  1914.  He  was  a model  student,  genial,  affable 
and  a highly  esteemed  classmate,  and  he  is  held  in  loving  re- 
membrance by  his  former  schoolfellows.  Eternal  rest  grant  to 
him,  O Lord. 
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w HAT  joy,  what  untold  happiness,  what  heavenly  bliss  was 
ours,  as  on  the  morning  of  September  fourteenth,  we 
sprang  lightly  up  the  steps  and  tripped  merrily  along  the  hall 
to  “Room  2,”  ready  to  embark  upon  another  sweet  voyage  of 
learning.  For  two  long,  dismal  months  we  had  yearned  for 
this  happy  moment,  and  now  at  last  our  brightest  dream  was 
to  become  a reality.  For  a few  days  we  lived  in  a seventh 
heaven. 

But,  alas!  How  fickle  are  the  fates!  How  cruel  is  destiny! 
How  relentless  is  our  taskmaster!  With  the  first  appearance 
of  Cicero,  Xenophon  and  the  jug  book  our  fondest  hopes  were 
dashed  to  pieces,  our  loveliest  air  castles  crumbled  to  dust. 
Ah!  the  awakening  was  “turrible.” 

In  these  circumstances  we  decided  that  it  was  best  to  elect 
some  class  officers  to  guide  us  to  safety  through  the  dark, 
gloomy  depths  of  knowledge.  Our  choice  for  President  was 
James  Considine;  for  Vice-President,  John  Sweeney;  for  Secre- 
tary, Edward  Nestor;  for  Treasurer,  Harry  Graham. 

At  the  October  reading  of  marks,  F.  Geraghty,  E.  Nestor  and 
L.  Kernan  furnished  considerable  entertainment  in  the  way  of 
essays  of  the  first  oration  against  Catiline. 


THIRD  YEAR 


We  added  much  to  the  merriment  of  the  Christmas  holidays 
by  holding  a class  banquet  and  nothing  could  have  been  more 
successful.  J.  Meyer,  J.  Sweeney  with  their  violins,  accom- 
panied by  H.  McCann  at  the  piano,  added  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  crowd,  and  when  “Spike  Caruso”  let  forth  his  ex- 
quisite tenor  in  rich  melodious  strains,  we  were  enraptured. 

Closely  following  this  banquet  we  held  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  second  term.  They  were  as  follows : President,  James 
Considine;  Vice-President,  Thomas  Marcin;  Secretary,  Law- 
rence Davis;  Treasurer,  Lacy  Bradley. 

Thus  far  the  history.  But  before  we  close  let  us  introduce 
you  to  the  makers  of  history — at  least  to  a few  of  the  rare 
specimens.  The  first  is  that  large,  dark-haired  youth  in  the 
center.  He  is  our  illustrious  president:  see  how  his  jaws  are 
set  in  firm  determination ; see  how  those  eyes  flash  Are ! He 
is  also  the  very  backbone  of  High  School  Athletics.  Who  will 
ever  forget  those  words,  “City  Beats  Considine”?  No,  he  is 
not  dangerous  as  a rule,  but  we  are  careful  never  to  let  him 
taste  blood. 

That  sweet-faced  chubby  little  angel  with  the  heavenly  smile 
is  our  class  beadle.  His  duties  are  performed  to  perfection  out- 
side of  the  fact  that  we  are  generally  sans  chalk,  sans  erasers, 
sans  everything.  He  has  developed  a dreadful  habit  lately : he 
ravenously  devours  all  our  themes  and  strangely  enough  has 
as  yet  suffered  no  evil  effects. 

Our  Plant  is  still  growing. 

From  indications  it  seems  that  C.O’D  has  been  spending  all 
his  time  and  energies  in  mastering  Joe  Miller’s  note-book. 

For  the  last  few  days  there  have  been  strange  rumors  float- 
ing in  the  air.  Of  course  we  are  not  certain.  Can  it  be  that 
the  meek,  the  gentle  hath  unearthed  a gory  hatchet — s’blood ! 
Who  whispered  “Row-1 — der”?  Beware ! ! ! 

Two  new  members  joined  our  ranks  in  September.  One, 
Charles  Yingling,  comes  in  every  day  from  the  wild  and  woolly 
Westminster.  Strange  to  say,  he  is  never  late,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  travels  on  the  W.  M.  R.  R.  and  often  enough  has  to 
get  out  and  push.  Frank  Turner,  the  other  new  member,  has 


aided  us  wonderfully  since  he  has  been  in  our  midst.  For  six 
long  months  he  has  battled  with  the  terrific  problem  of  a 
whistling  radiator  and  he  has  finally  reached  the  conclusion 
that  a toothpick  has  the  Maxim  silencer  beaten  by  a mile. 

Another  very  queer  specimen  is  the  German  Ambassador. 
When  John  rises  to  speak  a death-like  hush  falls  over  the  multi- 
tude as  in  a soft,  sweet  voice  he  whispers,  “Gentlemen,  I realize 
that  I am  embarking  upon  a subject  of  stupendous  responsi- 
bility. I am  overwhelmed.  Words  fail  me.”  With  this  he 
takes  his  seat,  and  the  moist  eyes  in  the  crowd  show  what  ef- 
fect his  words  have  had  on  their  tender  emotions. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  a certain  member  of  this  dignified 
body  has  caused  us  many  sleepless  nights.  He  insists  on  writ- 
ing love  series  and  didactic  essays  on  love.  O Cupid,  spare 
to  us  our  gentle  Edward ! He  is  yet  young  and  tender.  Pierce 
him  not  with  thy  relentless  arrows. 

What  shall  I say  of  the  last  few  glorious  events  of  the  year : 
the  Easter  banquet,  the  trip  to  Woodstock,  the  outing?  What 
need  is  there  to  recall  these?  How  vividly  the  mere  mention 
of  them  brings  to  mind  the  brilliant  ending  of  the  year!  And 
years  after  when  one  member  of  this  Third  Year  Class  meets 
another  and  a conversation  on  old  times  ensues  the  glorious 
events  of  this  year  will  rank  high  in  the  list  of  the  “Haec 
olim.” 

R.  Lawrence  Davis,  H.  S.,  ’17. 
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The  menagerie  known  as  Second  Year  “A,”  assembles  every 
week-day  except  Thursday,  in  Room  5.  Towards  the  back  of 
the  room  sits  Exhibit  E.  A.  K.,  Mr.  Kerr,  ballplayer  and 
author,  knovn  in  French  class  as  She-he.  We  think  he  is 
president  of  the  class. 

To  his  right  is  Exhibit  G.  H.,  a jumping-jack.  Knows  vol- 
um.es,  but  expresses  himself  mostly  in  one  word,  “Mister.” 

Next  is  R.  L.  B.,  the  plurale  majestatis,  while  after  him 
is  J.  H.  G.  from  Curtis  Bay,  our  cartoonist. 

In  front  of  Mr.  Kerr  is  B.  C.,  the  Human  Megaphone.  He 
prefers  kneeling  to  any  other  position. 

Just  look,  O Reader,  what  J.  J.  C.,  J.  S.  H.,  and  S.  R.  can  do 
when  they  study. 

Of  course,  we  keep  T.  V.  M.,  our  Beau  Brummel,  in  the 
front  seat. 

Next  exhibits  are  R.  R.  T.  and  Dr.  T.  C.  The  first  is  a 
nice  fellow,  but  he  refuses  to  hock  his  automobile  for  a pencil. 
The  latter  is  debater,  handy  man  and  manager  of  the  Reserves. 

By  the  way,  the  Reserves  are  a good  team,  and  expect  a 
successful  season. 

Exhibit  A.,  Lucius  A.,  is  our  writer  of  Diamond  Dick  stories. 
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SECOND  YEAR 


Now  we  have  the  soi-disant  speed-marvel,  W.  J.  F.  S.  and 
F.  S.,  our  football  star.  One  is  an  all-around  athlete,  while  the 
other  is  descended  from  a family  of  debaters,  and  shows  de- 
velopment in  that  line  himself. 

L.  O’N.  is  the  man  from  Egypt.  He  is  the  Sphinx.  As  a 
business  man  he  gives  every  promise  of  becoming  a second 
O’Neill  of  Baltimore,  of  dry  goods  fame. 

A.  C.  is  a good  basketball  player  besides  being  a good  fellow. 

TO  RUFUS. 

There  once  was  a red-haired  galoot. 

Who  never  came  out  but  to  root. 

He  was  put  in  the  game. 

Made  the  hot  ones  look  tame. 

But  fanned  on  the  pitcher’s  in-shoot. 

The  Perpetual  Motion  act  is  performed  daily,  and  Sunday 
also  as  far  as  we  know,  by  B.  C.,  J.  J.  C.,  and  J.  S. 

T.  LeR.  D.  is  one  of  our  best  debaters  and  the  leading  as- 
pirant of  the  paperweight  championship. 

L.  M.  disclaims  all  relationship  to  the  Mexican  general  of 
that  name,  but  we  are  told  that  he  may  be  a connection  of 
Charlie  Chaplin. 

K.  G.  is  an  author.  As  he  sleeps  a good  deal  it  is  probable 
that  he  writes  up  his  dreams. 

E.  T.  is  one  of  our  poets.  He  likes  “Lorna  Doone.” 

As  we  go  to  press,  news  comes  that  Mr.  Ryan  intends  to  es- 
tablish a sawdust  trail,  so  that  anyone  who  makes  a bright 
statement  can  go  up  and  shake  hands  with  the  Beadle.  We 
would  bet  that  N.  S.  would  be  the  first  trail-hitter,  as  he  seems 
to  like  such  things. 

We  put  J.  McC.  last  because  we  like  him.  If  we  put  some- 
body last  that  we  didn’t  like,  it  would  be  rather  awkward 
to  explain.  “Mac”  is  said  to  have  a “Caesar’s  Gallic  War”  with 
excellent  notes. 

Daaa-ang!  There  goes  the  bell!  Good-bye! 
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SECOND  YEAR  “B. 


IC’Ettuni  by 


LOYOLA  FOLK. 

(A\'ith  apologies  to  Saturday  Evening  Post.) 

There  are  fat  folk,  and  lean  folk, 

And  sort  of  in-between  folk, 

And  queer  folk,  and  dear  folk, 

And  folk  of  every  kind. 

There  are  happy  folk,  and  lonely  folk: 

But  after  all,  the  only  folk. 

Are  the  folk  like  thee  and  thy  folk — 

The  nicest  folk  I find. 

Richard  L.  Ball,  L.  H.  S.,  T8. 


With  a deep  sigh  of  resignation,  we  boys  assigned  to  Second 
High  “B,”  dropped  into  our  desks  and  pored  over  the  first 
pages  of  the — to  our  minds— mystic  Greek  book.  But  do  not 
think,  gentle  reader,  that  this  studious  burst  lasted  long,  for  the 
novelty  soon  wore  off.  The  officers  for  the  year  were : Presi- 
dent, Bernard  J.  Weigmann;  Vice-President,  Carrol  A.  Read; 
Secretary,  Gerald  W.  Barrett;  Treasurer,  George  J.  Eichelman. 
They  performed  their  duties  nobly. 

Our  class  of  twenty-five  members  is  the  most  representa- 
tive in  the  college.  Among  our  specimens  of  budding  man- 
hood are  those  picked  up  at  Waverly,  Halethorpe,  Lansdowne, 
Highlandtown,  Catonsville,  Sparrows  Point,  Mount  Washing- 
ton, and  almost  every  other  locality  in  Maryland. 

Nevertheless,  we  defy  anyone  to  say  that  this  class  does  not 
contain  smart  and  studious  boys!  Indeed,  we  members  of 
Second  High  “B”  can  honestly  and  truthfully  say  with  our 
patient  and  worthy  pedagogue  that  we  have  never  (?)  given 
him  one  second’s  trouble  at  a time ; even  “J.  I-  K-/’  our  loqua- 
cious fellow-student  from  Halethorpe,  agrees  with  us  in  that 
matter. 


In  our  efforts  at  “studiosity”  we  have  with  us  “W.  J.  L.,” 
our  featherweight,  who  may  be  seen  any  day  at  Waverly,  after 
four  o’clock.  He  has  great  hopes  of  meeting  Chaney,  and  his 
favorite  anthem  is  “Brighten  up  the  office  where  you  work.” 

Then  you  see  “L.  E.  H.,”  poet  laureate  of  the  class,  who' 
unfortunately  has  a habit  of  forgetfulness. 

“B.  J.  W.,”  the  Class  Beadle,  and  some  Beadle  at  that.  He 
loves  (?)  his  Greek. 

At  the  waste  paper  basket  may  be  seen  “F.  V.  F.,”  the 
Ward’s  Cake  Boy,  with  a continual  smile  on  his  countenance. 
Keep  it  up,  Freddie;  try  to  be  as  sweet  as  the  cake! 

When  there  is  a knock  at  the  door,  with  a jump  “G.  W.  B.” 
throws  open  the  portal,  thereby  gallantly  assisting  the  Beadle. 
He  is  an  efficient  scholar  and  knows  more  Latin  than  his  friend, 
Caesar.  Gerald  says,  “If  ‘G.  D.  J.’s’  brother  is  in  any  respects 
like  him,  ‘Keeping  up  with  the  Jones’s  is  some  job,  for  George 
speaks  Greek  like  Demosthenes.” 

When  you  look  quite  closely  you  may  be  able  to  discern  the 
smiling  features  of  “F.  L.  A.”  But  if  you  don’t  care  to  look, 
just  stop  and  listen — if  he  is  there  you  will  hear  him.  By  a 
similar  method,  you  will  discover  “R.  L.  B.,”  the  class  jester. 
His  motto  is:  “Hoch  der  Kaiser,”  as  “F.  A.”  well  knows. 

“W.  J.  P.,”  who  hails  from  Woodstock,  usually  has  hard  luck 
with  the  trains.  Under  normal  conditions  the  train  comes  in  at 
nine-ten,  but  sometimes  a cow  overtakes  it  and  there  is  a 
general  commotion.  Why  don’t  you  get  a goat,  Willie,  and 
let  him  bring  you  to  school  in  a hurry?  If  anyone  wishes  to 
buy  a laugh  cheaply,  apply  at  once  to  “R.  T.  D.,”  who  is  now 
selling  his  at  a bargain.  Also  if  you  wish  to  have  any  snow 
shoveled,  apply  to  the  same  personage. 

In  the  sweet  realm  of  the  “go  per  cent.”  there  are : “F.  J.  M.,” 
the  Monsieur  of  the  class  and  a worthy  son  of  France;  however, 
he  is  strictly  neutral ; “W.  F.  S.,”  one  of  our  future  statesmen, 
who  has  a lease  on  “First  Honors;”  “G.  J.  E.,”  the  man  from 
Missouri,  though  he  now  rusticates  at  Lansdowne.  He  loves 
his  “Indian”  almost  as  much  as  his  “White;”  “A.  P.  M.,” 
duckpin  champion  of  Sparrows  Point,  that  noble  seaport;  and 
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“E.  F.  F.,”  future  editor  with  gardens  growing  in  his  com- 
positions. 

“C.  F.  P.”  writes  very  original  compositions,  the  prize-taker 
of  which  is  “The  Mystery  of  the  Haunted  Manor,”  featuring 
Shrimp  Flynn  and  Skinney  Shanner.  He  certainly  admires 
the  former.  Never  mind,  Charlie,  they  copied  it  from  you. 

Together  are  “F.  R.  E.,”  the  historian,  who  has  probably 
read  more  literature  than  the  whole  class  together,  and  “R. 
A.  C.,”  the  pride  of  Howard  Park,  who  v/ears  a green  tie 
and  speaks  French.  He,  at  least,  is  neutral. 

“J.  C.  H.”  gets  gay  sometimes,  but  otherwise  is  a fine  chap. 
Some  sa  yhe  is  supporting  the  gum-rack  movement.  He  also 
takes  great  pleasure  in  writing  detective  stories,  which  even 
rival  A.  Conan  Doyle’s.  He  is  a great  admirer  of  Spartacus. 

If  you  want  to  know  a scholar,  let  us  introduce  “C.  V.  K.,” 
who  claims  his  initials  stand  for  “collects  vast  knowledge.” 
In  “B.  J.  M.”  we  have  a future  basketball  star.  Keep  it  up, 
Benny,  and  you  will  have  Neil’s  place. 

Did  I understand  someone  to  say  that,  as  he  looked  about, 
he  heard  a fog  horn?  No,  sir,  you’re  wrong;  it  was  only  “C.  A. 
R.”  trying  to  whisper  to  his  neighbor  with  that  clear  voice  of 
his. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  “J.  J.  C.,”  a wide-awake  (?) 
fellow  from  Mt.  Washington,  who  greatly  loves  Algebra.  Don’t 
worry,  Jennings,  Wentworth  didn’t  write  his  book  in  a week. 

When  you  peruse  this,  dear  reader,  all  our  troubles  of  ’i5-’i6 
will  be  over  and  sweet  memories  of  “hitting  the  trail  to  jug” 
will  be  floating  through  our  heads  as  we  lie  abed  dreaming 
of  our  beloved  Second  High  “B,”  which  we  shall  never  see 
again. 


B.  J.  W.,  H.  S.,  ’i8. 


FIRST  YEAR  “A.’ 


JffirHt  fpar  “A”  (Elaaa  Noto 

On  the  morning  of  September  14  we  assembled  thirty  strong 
from  the  four  cardinal  points  to  begin  our  first  year’s  appren- 
ticeship at  shipbuilding.  Shipbuilding?  Loyola’s  not  a dry- 
dock!  Aye,  but  we  speak  of  ships  to  bear  us  o’er  life’s  sea. 
All  at  first  set  to  work  to  lay  hulls  for  men-of-war,  but  as 
time  progressed  some  narrowed  their  plans  to  cruisers  and 
pleasure  yachts.  For  while  the  rosa-and-rivus  girders  were 
easy  enough  to  mold  and  bend,  driving  bolts  through  armor 
plate  verbs  shook  their  purpose.  A few,  I believe,  will  end 
with  canoes.  Anyhov/,  they’re  much  safer  in  these  u-boat 
days. 

After  noting  our  stock  of  brawn  and  brains  we  elected  the 
following  to  our  board  of  directorship:  Chairman,  Francis 
Y.  Heaphey;  Secretary,  Daniel  Barrett;  Treasurer,  John 
Schwarz.  How  we  loved  to  listen  to  the  chairman’s  flow  of 
wit,  the  secretary’s  lively  minutes  and  the  pleadings  of  the 
treasurer. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  our  “Viri,”  our  heroes, 
crowned  and  uncrowned,  who,  whether  honor  men  or  not,  have 
all  striven  nobly  and  with  a will.  All  know  who  they  are. 
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Were  they  not  so  modest,  we  would  name  them  here;  but  we 
shall  reserve  this  praise  for  another  occasion. 

By  the  way,  in  conferring  crowns  do  not  forget  our  De- 
mosthenes. 

Scribe,  H.  S.,  ’19. 

JfftrBt  f far  OHaas  Natrs 

The  class  of  First  Year  “B”  can  truthfully  say  that  as  a 
whole  they  have  spent  a most  profitable  year,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  class  room.  You  know  the  routine  of  the  school  room 
perhaps  only  too  well.  Hearken  now  to  a few  of  our  activities 
beyond  the  confining  pedagogic  threshold. 

One  fine  day  last  September  we  had  a glorious  picnic  to 
Curtis  Bay  and  then  for  the  first  time  began  to  admire  the 
athletic  prowess  of  our  teacher.  Late  in  the  fall,  basketball  was 
taken  up  with  a zest  and  many  enjoyable  afternoons  were  spent 
at  this  indoor  sport  down  in  the  gym.  Another  ever-memora- 
ble  day  was  the  skating  picnic  at  Gwynn  Oak  which  nearly 
the  entire  class  attended.  These  Thursday  outings  of  course 
were  merely  by  the  way  and  never  for  a moment  interfered 
with  the  all-too-serious  work  of  study  and  preparation  for 
school. 

’Tis  said  the  other  classes  were  a wee  bit  envious  of  us  when 
they  read  the  finals  on  the  announcement  board  telling  the 
number  of  tickets  each  class  had  sold  for  the  basketball  games. 

We  were  genuinely  sorry  to  lose  Mr.  Neagle,  S.  J.,  soon 
after  the  second  term  had  begun  and  are  glad  to  hear  that  his 
operation  was  so  successful. 

Here’s  hoping  to  see  each  and  every  one  back  to  dear,  old 
Loyola,  hale  and  hearty,  next  September. 

Gerard  Warwick,  H.  S.,  ’19. 


FIRST  PREPARATORY. 


ilitrHl  Prrparatnrg 


I^EBASTIAN  O.  Believes  in  the  old  adage:  “Better  late  then 
never.’'  A hefty  little  catcher — more  frequently  caught 
himself,  however,  than  the  ball. 


Arthur  J.  Hails  from  rosy  Govans,  but  looks  as  wise  as  a real 
city-boy.'  A good  umpire — judge  rather — in  the  baseball  game. 

John  W.  .Always  right — right  smart,  though  right  young — 
just  12.  He  would  rather  be  Wright  than  President  or  even 
Captain  of  class.  Never  talks.  Of  course  we  can’t  answer  for 
his  sleep  time  at  home  or  in  class.  Always  on  time.  Thinks  it 
better  never  than  late.  S.  O.  thinks  differently.  Peoples’  tastes 
do  differ  so. 


Louis  W.  The  boy  who  never  runs.  He  can’t.  Was  late  for 
class  only  one  day  in  the  year.  An  enviable  record.  Some  few 
are  late  just  about  five  times  a week. 

R.  R.  The  latest  to  don  long  pants  and  so  the  last  in  the 
class  so  far  to  become  a real  man,  was  jealous  of  Wilhelm  and 
Weber  and  Beese. 

John  L.  Good  at  catching  flies — we  mean  on  the  ball  field, 
for  all  can  bear  witness  that  he  seldom  opens  his  dainty  mouth. 

Wimbemil.  Bring  the  class  number  up  to  50.  There  are  40 
besides.  These  two  halves  make  the  50th.  They  will  be  big 


some  day  and  then  each  will  count  for  a whole  one.  Wilhelm, 
look  out  for  your  laurels ! 

Little  boy  W.  won  the  big  contest,  the  biggest  of  the  ye^ 

the  Latin  Declension  Contest.  Another  proof  one  does  not 
have  to  be  big  to  do  big  things. 

L.  P.  Class  artist.  More  power  to  you,  Leonard.  Well 
named  and  his  chief  power  is  in  exquisite  map-drawing. 

F.  W.  The  Kaiser  No.  2.  Far  superior  to  No.  i in  size. 
Promises  to  stop  growing,  otherwise  the  stars  will  be  in  dan- 
ger. Then,  besides,  Wimbert  and  Milton  are  so  jealous. 

C.  L.  More  a Christian  than  any  other  boy  in  the  class. 

W.  F.  Holds  the  class  spell-bound.  To  look  at  him  one 
would  not  think  he  was  a spell-binder,  but  there  is  no  disputing 
a fact. 

C.  S.  A.  Able  to  support  the  weight  of  the  long  pants  all 
right.  Many  nations  represented  in  our  wall  art-gallery  of 
which  Charles  is  an  able  contributing  artist. 

Irving  H.  Comes  from  the  hills,  just  one  of  them,  not  ten. 
Nothing  greedy  about  him.  Only  one-tenth  the  size  of  Barney. 
We  think  he  could  whip  that  young  gentleman,  though,  in  a 
fair  test.  Carried  off  the  prize  in  gold  for  the  Christmas  prize 
composition.  Some  artist. 

Milton  F.  Not  Milton,  the  poet,  but  the  question-box  of  the 
class.  The  questions  are  worth  while,  too. 

F.  A.  R.  Wide  awake  sometimes.  The  only  ist  Prep,  boy 
with  anything  to  show  on  the  upper  lip.  Keep  coaxing  it,  Fran- 
cis, it’s  the  only  one  in  the  class.  Even  the  teachers  have  none. 
Can’t  delay  long  with  the  long  pants  now.  The  long-expected 
have  arrived. 

Martial  F.  Well  named.  Quite  a soldier.  Always  gentle, 
except  when  on  our  outings.  Then  he  thinks  he’s  it,  even 
when  not  playing  tag. 

W.  W.  Popular  captain  and  bright-eyed  boy.  Very  quiet 
when  captain,  but  at  other  times  even  more  so. 

J.  F.  Most  popular  captain.  In  for  three  terms  with  still  one 
more  chance.  Once  a very  good  boy;  now  better  than  ever. 
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Leonard  Bb.  Never  won  a contest  yet,  but  always  good  in 
Spelling  Bees.  Occasionally  makes  stinging  remarks  in  the 
playground,  but  in  class  his  language  is  as  sweet  as  honey  and 
the  honeycomb.  Buzzes  while  studying  the  Latin  declensions. 
Would  be  a good  pitcher  if  he  pitched  to  the  Cyclops. 

W.  H.  Full  of  good  nature  and  smiles.  Hails  from  God’s 
•country,  the  first  place  after  Eden,  he  thinks,  that  the  Lord 
made.  We  have  our  doubts.  What  about  lo  Hills  and  Mt. 
Washington? 

J.  Preston  J.  Not  our  Mayor  but  our  Charlie  Chaplin.  Full 
of  good  nature.  Never  over-serious.  Why  should  he  be? 

A simple  child 

That  lightly  breathes  the  air 
And  feels  his  life  in  every  limb. 

What  should  he  know  of  care? 

J.  L.  Helps  to  decorate  the  classroom  wall  with  his  elegant 
maps  in  color.  Never  known  to  be  cross.  Notice  that,  Arthur. 

F.  X.  K.  The  poor  treasurer  of  our  class,  ist  Preps,  never 
load  him  down  with  silver  contributions.  Is  afraid  he  will  not 
be  big  enough  to  go  to  ist  High,  Section  A next  year.  Keep 
up  your  courage,  F.  X.,  there’s  a Section  B. 

A.  M.  Our  latest  arrival.  Better  late  than  not  at  all. 

Alex.  McG.  With  a smile  that  is  childlike  and  winning. 
Never  yet  lost  in  a fight,  because  he  never  deals  in  fisticuffs. 
Believes  rather  in  the  battery  of  the  eyes.  Look  out  for  those 
eyes,  you  evil-doers,  you  v/icked  Preps.  Alex,  doesn’t  believe 
in  missing  lessons. 

A.  N.  A hard  student  sometimes.  Occasionally  quiet.  But 
oh ! all  the  mischief  he  can  do  in  just  five  little  minutes ! 

B.  H.  A bright  little  boy  who  will  star  in  ist  High — you  just 
watch  and  see  if  he  doesn’t.  The  secret  of  his  success  lies  in 
the  abundance  of  fresh  air  from  the  hills.  Of  this  he  has  ten 
times  more  than  any  other  boy  in  the  class.  This  also  explains 
his  gigantic  size.  A great  student  of  nature ; has  learned  some- 
thing from  the  goats  on  the  hills,  and  if  there  are  none  there 
then  he  learned  it  from  the  birds. 
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C.  H.  Great  at  fish  stories.  It  was  absolutely  true,  though, 
that  he  caught  the  most  at  Relay. 

J.  Wright.  Never  wrong  in  his  life  so  far,  and,  what  is  more, 
never  will  be.  One  of  our  angels  without  wings. 

J.  B.  Very  good  at  figures  and,  like  them,  too,  he  never  lies. 
Scores  a point  on  the  Illustrious  George. 

Leo  Du  F.  Quite  a gentle  lion — his  name  should  have  been 
Agnes.  We  like  to  hear  him  talk — but,  as  to  his  singing.  Oh, 
that’s  another  thing.  Excuse  me. 

M.  D. — Not  a doctor.  Handles  the  basketball  like  a past 
master.  Never  hear  him  except  on  the  diamond. 

C.  H.  E.  Only  one  “E”  in  Prep.  Gentle  as  a sleeping  lamb- 
kin. Believes  in  hard  work. 

C.  F.  More  laughs  than  grins  to  his  account.  That’s  right, 
Charles,  remember  the  old  saying: 

“Grins  to  our  coffin  add  new  nails,  no  doubt. 

But  every  laugh  so  merry  draws  one  out.” 

F.  S.  Small  of  stature  and  so  a good  short  stop  on  the  Prep, 
team.  One  of  the  jolly  set.  Quite  familiar  with  the  2.30  P.  M. 
institution,  vulgarly  called  “jug.” 

M.  H.  Gone,  but  not  forgotten.  He  made  his  mark.  We 
don’t  mean  by  this  that  Matthew  can’t  write.  “Come  often  to 
us,  sit  near  us  on  the  bench,  etc.” 

D.  H.  One  of  our  midgets.  He  and  L.  B.  and  Wilhelm  to- 
gether would  make  a good-sized  man.  Draws  the  line  on  map 
paper. 

L.  T.  As  gentle  as  two  lambs.  Hard  to  beat  in  telling 
stories— now  we  don’t  mean  lies. 

G.  F.  Fond  of  the  sunlight,  so  he  sits  in  the  corner  near  the 
window.  A recent  convert  (not  later  than  Sunday)  since  he 
brightens  up  the  corner  where  he  is. 

L.  McG.  Good-natured  and  kind,  studies  occasionally;  never 
tells  stories  any  more. 

W.  T.  Small,  but  big  in  marks.  Carries  home  occasionally 
the  envied  prize,  either  in  gold  or  in  silver. 
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J.  T.  His  brother.  With  his  other  half  will  be  big  some  day. 
A good  worker.  No  drone  in  the  class  bee-hive. 

Adam  W.  Prep’s  best  worker.  Great  things  in  store  for  A. 
as  for  all  hard  workers.  This  young  Adam  has  it  in  for  his 
namesake  ever  since  he  heard  in  Catechism  class  that  all  our 
woes — books,  tasks,  declensions,  irregular  verbs  and  complex 
sentences  included^ — had  their  beginning  in  the  old  Adam  many 
moons  ago. 

J.  R.  B.  A real  white  boy.  No  fooling.  Quite  a Latin 
scholar.  A close  second  in  the  “Spelling  Bee.”  Once  captain. 

J.  Robb.  In  company  with  S.  F.  brightens  up  the  other  cor- 
ner. A very  honest  boy,  but  misnamed. 

J.  B.  Never  has  the  9 o’clock  sickness.  Not  like  some  who 
have  been  dead  and  buried  ten  or  eleven  times  because  of  that 
disease. 

W.  P.  Our  country  boy.  Never  tires  talking  of  the  first 
place  the  Lord  made  in  the  new  world.  He  thinks  the  last  was 
Govans.  Some  agree  wih  him. 

Fletcher  H.  Another  of  our  lambs.  Couldn’t  look  wolf-like 
if  he  tried.  We  dare  him.  See  there,  we  knew  he  couldn’t.  A 
little  more  chalk  would  have  won  the  Latin  contest,  Fletcher. 

W.  W.  Brings  two  roses  to  class  every  day,  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  They  don’t  cost  any  more  in  Winter,  in  fact 
they  are  cheaper  then.  We  were  all  sorry  he  lost  so  much  time 
through  illness.  But  the  roses  didn’t  fade. 

J.  Roche.  A boy,  reader,  not  an  insect;  a biped,  not  a centi- 
pede. Great  baseball  manager.  Engineered  the  team  through 
six  victories  out  of  eight  chances. 


SECOND  PREPARATORY. 


Preparatory  Qllaoo  J^otra 


The  Second  Prep,  class  began  in  September,  with  nineteen 
boys,  in  what  is  now  Mr.  Becker’s  room.  The  next  day  we 
were  given  our  present  class  room  and  were  joined  by  two 
more  boys.  For  the  first  few  days  after  school  opened  Mr. 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Ellis  taught  us  until  Mr.  Brown,  our  present 
teacher,  took  the  class. 

About  a week  later  one  of  our  members  left  us  and  it  wasn’t 
much  later  until  we  found  that  Oles  had  also  left  the  ranks; 
however,  after  the  Christmas  holidays  we  found  that  Old  Saint 
Nick  had  left  us  a present  in  the  shape  of  two  new  members  of 
the  class,  namely  Mills  and  Walton. 

During  the  arithmetic  period  every  day  we  lose  Conway, 
Quick  and  Brown  who  go  to  another  room  for  that  class,  but 
we  are  pleased  to  say  that  in  their  places  we  have  the  follow- 
ing trio  who  come  to  our  class  for  that  study : Lortz,  Leipold 
and  Hisky. 

Mills,  the  smallest  boy  in  the  class,  furnishes  amusement 
for  the  rest  of  us  during  school  hours.  Merceret,  the  class 
pessimist,  also  drives  away  the  dull  moments  by  looking  for- 
ward to  some  pleasure  and  then  worrying  what  the  evil  out- 
come will  be.  Watson,  our  prize  composition  writer,  is  a 
strong  and  husky  fellow,  but  he  seems  to  use  his  limbs  in  a 
way  which  was  quite  a puzzle  for  the  rest  of  his  body  to  under- 
stand and  keep  up  with.  Campbell  is  also  one  of  our  sm.all 
members  but  makes  up  for  his  size  by  using  very  large  words. 

In  the  class  picture,  reading  from  left  to  right,  top  row,  are : 
Merceret,  Kirby,  Watson,  Burns,  Kerwack,  Digges,  Quick, 
Schanberger,  Marcin.  Middle  row — Galvin,  White,  T.,  Mr. 
Brown,  White,  M.,  Purvis.  Bottom  row — Schuler,  Kuzin,  Wal- 
ton, Campbell,  Mills,  Brown,  Bouchelle. 

The  officers  of  the  class  are  as  follows:  President,  Burns; 
Manager  of  the  Baseball  Team,  Quick;  Captain  of  the  Baseball 
Team,  Digges.  Conway  and  Quick  are  regular  players  on  the 
Prep.  Baseball  Team. 


Wm.  J.  Digges. 


The  Roland  Park  Company  offers  for  sale  in  Guilford, 
on  easy  terms,  houses  and  vacant  lots  at  prices  that  are 
not  only  intrinsically  low  but  that  compare  most  favora- 
bly with  prices  in  other  localities,  especially  when  the 
following  advantages  of  living  in  Guilford  are  taken  into 
consideration : 

Convenience  of  access  to  Business  and  Shopping  cen- 
tres, to  Schools  and  Churches,  to  Railroad  Stations,  to 
Places  of  Amusement;  the  street  railway  schedule,  by  the 
University  Parkway  and  St.  Paul  Street  Lines  from  the 
Guilford  entrance  to  Calvert  and  Baltimore  Streets,  is  less 
than  twenty  minutes; 

In  Guilford,  all  modern  City  improvements  and  con- 
veniences are  provided; 

Protective  restrictions,  carefully  devised  for  the  benefit 
of  purchasers,  prevent  the  use  of  property  for  business  or 
for  other  purposes  detrimental  to  a residential  section 
of  the  best  type; 

Many  leaders,  in  the  City’s  business,  professional  and 
social  circles,  have  already  bought  in  Guilford,  thus  as- 
suring the  most  attractive  surroundings  for  home  and 
family  life. 

THE  ROLAND  PARK  COMPANY 


Telephone,  St.  Paul  1166 


City  Sales  Office 
1620  Munsey  Building 
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